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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I 

jfirOSf of the principles and reafonin^, con- 
i'' *** tained in this volume, were publiibed in a 
^work in three volumes, called A Tfeatt/e Hu- 
• man Nature : A work which the Author had pro- 
. jedAl before he left College, and which heWrote 
and publilhed not long after. But not finding it 
. fuccefsful, he was fenfible of his error in going 
to the prefs too early, and he cad the whole 
anew in the following pieces ; where fome negli- 
gences in his former reafoning, and more in the 
expreflion, arej he hopes, correfted. Yet feve- 
ral writers, who have honoured the Author’s 
Philofophy with anfwers, have taken care to di- 
rect all their batteries againft that juvenile work, 
which the Author never acknowledged, and have 
afFe&ed to trunjiph in any advantages . which, 
they imagined, they had obtained over it: A 
practice very contrary to all rules of candour and 
fair-dealing, and a ftrong inftance of thofe pole- 
mical artifices, which a bigoted zeal thinks itfelf 
authorifed to employ. Henceforth the Author 
Idefires, that the following Pieces may alone be 
^regarded as containing his philofophical fenti- 
ments and principles. 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Different Species of Phi- 
losophy. 

M ORAL philofophy, or the fdence of human 
nature, maybe treated after two diflerentKian- 
ners; each of which has its peculiar merit, and may 
contribute to the entertainment, inftruftidn, and re- 
formation of mankind. The one confiders man chief- 
ly as bom for adtion; and as influenced in his mea- 
fures by jpfte and fentiment; purfuing one objedt, and 
avoiding another, according to the value which thefe 
objedts leem to poflefs, ■ and according to the light in 
which they preient themfelves. As virtue, of all ob- 
jects, is allowed to be the molt valuable, {his fpecies 
of philofophers paint her in the molt amiable colours; 
borrowing all helps ftmn poetry mid eloquence, and 
treating their fubjedt in an eafy and obvious manner, 
and fuch as is belt fitted to pleafe the imagination, 
and engage the affedtions. They feledt the molt 
striking obfervations and inftances from common life : 
*' V0L.II. 
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place oppoflte charadters in a proper contrail ; and 
alluring us into the paths of virtue by the views oi 
glbry and happinefs, diredl our fteps in thefe paths 
by the foundeft precepts and moil illuftripus examples,. 
They make us feel the difference between vice 
•virtue; they excite and regulate our fentiments; 
and fp they can but bend pur hearts to the love, 'bi 
probity and true honour, they think that they have 
Fully attained the end of all their labours. 

The other fpecies of philofophers coniider man in 
the light of a reafonable rather than an adtive beiiig, 
and endeavour to form his underftnnding more thwi 
cultivate his manners. They regard human nature 
as a fubjedt of peculation ; and with a narrow fcrutiny 
examine it, in order to find thofe principles which 
regulate our undcrilanding, excite our fentiments, 
and make us approve or blame any particular object, 
adtion, or behaviour. They think it a reproach to ail 
lit erature, that phi Iofophy fhould not yet have fixed, be- 
yond controverfy, the foundation of morals, reaforting, 
and criticifm; and fhould for ever talk of truth and falie- 
hood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity, without 
being able to determine the fourceof thofe diftindtions. 

they attempt this arduous talk, they are de- 
terml by no difficulties; but proceeding from parti- 
cular inilances to general principles, they flill pufh 
on their inquiries to principles more general, and reft 
not fatisfied till they arrive at thole original principles ; 
by which, in every fcicnce, all human curiofitv nuiii 
be hounded. Though their l'pcculations feen\ ahflradl 
and even unintelligible to common readers, they aim. 
at the approbation of the learnt d and the wife; and 
think themfelves fufficiently compenfated for the ia- 
hour of their whole lives, if they can dilcover fome 
hidden truths, which may cos^ihutc to Thu imbue - 
tion of poflerity. 

It is certain that the eafj^and obvious piiilofoph) * 
will always, with the generality of mankind, have the 
preference above the accurate and abftruie; and by 

many- 
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many will be recommended, not only as more agree- 
able, but more ufeful, than the other. It enters more 
'into common life; moulds the heart and affedions; 
and, by touching thole principles which ad u ate men, 
'■fiefbrms their condud, and brings them nearer to that 
’ model of perfedion which it deferibes. On the con- 
trary, the abltrufe philol'ophy, being founded on a 
turn of mind, which cannot enter into bufinefs and 
adion, vanifhes when thepljilofopher leaves the lhade, 
apd comes into open day ; nor can its principles ealily 
"retain any influence over our condud and behaviour. 
'The feelings of our heart, the agitation of our pallions, 
the vehemence of our affedions, dilfipate all its con- 
clufions, and reduce the profound philofopher to a 
mere plebeian. 

This alfo mull be confefied,[that the moll durable, as 
well as julle'll fame, has been acquired by the eafy 
philofophy ; and that abllrad reafoners leem hitherto 
to have enjoyed only a momentary reputation, from 
the caprice or ignorance of their own age, but have 
not been able to fupport their renown with more e- 
quitable pollerity. It is ealy for a profound philofo- 
pher to commit a miltake in his fubtile realonings ; 
and one miftake is the necefiary parent of another, 
while he pulhes on his confequences, and is not de- 
terred from embracing any conclulion, by its ur.ufual 
appearance, or its contradidion to popular op'inion. 
But a philofopher, who purpofes only to reprefent 
the common fenfe of mankind in more beautiful and 
more engaging colours, if by accident he falls into 
error, goes no farther ; but renewing his appeal to 
common fenfe, and the natural fentiments of the 
mind, returns into the right path, and fecures him- 
felf from»any dangerous illufions. The fame of Ct-' 
ce&o fiourillies at^ffefent; but that of Aristotle is 
utterly decayed. Bruyere pafles the feas, and 
Hill maintains his reputation; but the glory of M4LE- 
branche is confined to bis own nation, and to his 
own age. And Addison, perhaps, will be nsad 

H r- , with 
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with pleafure, when Locke Ihall be entirely forgot- 
ten. 

The mere philofopher is achara&er which is com- 
monly blit little acceptable in the world, as being 
fuppofed to contribute nothing cither to the advantage 
or pleafure of fociety ; while he lives remote from 
communication with mankind, and is wrapped up 
in principles and notions equally remote from their 
comprehenfion. On the other hand, the mere 
ignorant is {till more defpifed •, nor is any thing 
deemed a furer lign of an illiberal genius in an age 
and nation where the fcienccs flourilh, than to be 
entirely deftitute of all relifh for thole noble enter- 
tainments. The 1 molt perfect chara&er is fuppofed 
to lie between thofe extremes ; retaining an equal 
ability and taftc for books, company, and bufinels ; 
preferring in converfation that difeernment and deli- 
cacy which arife from polite letters ; and in*bufinefs, 
that probity and accuracy which are the natural re- 
fult of a juft philofophy. In order to diffufe and cul- 
tivate fo accomplifhed a charatter, nothing can be 
more ufeful than compoiitions of the eal'y ftyle and 
manner, which draw not too much from life, require 
no deep application or retreat to be comprehended, and 
fend back the ftudent among mankind full of noble 
fentiments and wife precepts, applicable to every 
exigence of hpman life. By means of fucli compoii- 
tions, virtue becomes amiable, fciencc agreeable, 
company inftru&iye, and retirement entertainiog. 

Man is a reafonable being ; and as fuch, receives 
from fcience his proper food and nourilhment : But 
fo narrow are the bounds of human underftanding, 
that little fatisfa&ion can be hoped for in this paiti- 
cular, either from the extent or fpeurity of his ac- 
quisitions. Man is a fociable, no flfcfe than a reafonable, 
being : But neither can he always enjoy company 
agreeable and amufing, or preferve the proper relifh for 
them. Man is^alfo an a&ive being ; and from that 
clifpofition, as well as from the various neceffities of 

human 
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human life, muft fubmit to bufinefs and occupation: 
But the mind requires fome relaxation, and cannot 
always fupport its bent to care .and induftry. It feems, 
t-lien, that nature has pointed out a mixed kind of 
life as moll fuitable to human race; and fecretly ad- 
'inonilhed them to allow none of thefe biaffes to draw 
too much, fo as to incapacitate them for other occu- 
pations and entertainments. Indulge your paffion 
for fcience, fays fhe, 4 but let your fcience be human, 
fuch as may have a direct reference to action 
•and fociety . Ablt rule thought and profound refearch- 
esi prohibit, and will i'everley punifh, by the pen- 
live melancholy which they introduce* by the endlefs 
uncertainty in which the involve you, and by the 
cold reception your pretended dilcoveries lhall meet 
with, -when communicated. Be a philofopher ; 
but amidft all your philofophy, be ftill a man. 

We'e the generality of mankind contented to pre- 
fer the eafy philofophy to the abftract and profound, 
without throwing any blame or contempt on the lat- 
ter, it might not be improper, perhaps, to comply 
with this general opinion, and allow every man to 
enjoy, without oppoiition, his own tafte and fenti- 
ment. But as the matter is often carried farther, 
even to the abfolute rejecting of all profound reafon- 
ings, or what is commonly called metaphyjics , we lhall 
now proceed to conlider what can reafonably be plead- 
ded in their behalf. 

Wc'may begin with obferving, that one confider- 
>ible advantage, which refults from the accurate and 
ubftradt philofophy, is, its fubferviency to the eafy 
and humane j which, without the former, can never 
attain a fufficient degree of exaftnefs in its fentiments, 
precepts, -or reafonyjgs. All polite letters are nothing 
but pictures of human life in various attitudes and 
lituations ; and infpim us with different fentiments, 
of praife or blame, admiration ot ridicule, according 
to the qualities of the object which .they fet before 
us. An artHl muft be better qualified to fucceed ii}. 
this undertaking, who, tfefides a delicate tafte and a 

B 3 , quick 
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quick apprehenfion, poflefles an accurate knowledge 
of the internal fabric, the operations of the under* 
Handing, the workings of the paffions, and the va- 
rious fpecies of fentiment which difcriminate vice aryl 
virtue. How painful foever this inward fearch * on 
enquiry may appear, it becomes, in fome meafijre, 
requiiite to thofe, who would defcribe with fuccefs- 
the obvious and outward appearances of life and man- 
ners. The anatomift prefents to the eye the moll 
hideous and difagreeable objects ; but his fcience'te. 
ufeful to the painter in delineating even a Venus on 
an Helen. While the latter employs all the ricbell 
colours of his art, and gives his figures the moll grace- 
ful and engaging airs ; he mull Hill carry his atten- 
tion to the inward ftrudure of the human body, 
the polition of the mufcles, the fabric of the bones, 
and the ufe and figure of every part or organ. Ac- 
curacy is, in every cafe, advantageous to beauty, 
and juft reafoning to delicate fentiment. In vain 
would we exalt the one by depreciating the other. 

Bclides, we may obferve, in every art or profeffion, 
even thofe which moll concern life or adlion, that a 
ipirit of accuracy, however acquired, carries all of 
them nearer their perfection, and renders them more 
fubfervient to the interefts of fociety. And though 
a phjjofopher may live remote from bufinefs, the 
genius of philofophy, if carefully cultivated by feve- 
xal, mult gradually diffufe itfelf throughout the whole 
fociety, and bellow a fimilar corrc&nefs on* every 
art or calling. The politician will acquire greater 
forefight and fubtility, in the fubdividing and balan- 
cing of power ; the lawyer more method and finer prin- 
ciples in his rteafonings ; and the general more regu- 
larity in his difeipline, and morg^aution in his plans 
and operations. The liability of modem govern- 
ments above the ancient, and the accuracy of modern 
philofophy, have improved, and probably will Hill 
improve, by fiipilar gradations. 

“"■ere there no advantage ' j be reaped from thefc 

ftudies, 
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ftudies, beyond the gratification of an innocent curio- 
sity, yet ought not even this to be defpifed ; as being 
an acceflion to thofe few fafe and harmlels pleafures, 
which are bellowed on humau race. The fweeteft 
-and moll inoffenfive path of life leads through the 
? avenues of fcience and learning ; and whoever can 
either remove any obftrudion(§jn this way, or open 
up any new profpedl, ought l'o far to be elleemed a be- 
nefadtor to mankind. And though thefe refearches 
jTuay appear painful arid fatiguing, it iswith fomc minds 
»as with fome bodies, which being endowed with vi- 
gorous and florid health, require fevere cxercife, and 
reap a pleafure from what, to the generality of man- 
kind, may feemburdenfomeand laborious. Obfeurity, 
indeed, is painful to the mind as well as to the eye ; 
but to bring light from obfeurity, by whatever labour, 
mull needs be delightful and rejoicing. 

But this obfeurity, in the profound and abftradl 
philofophy, is objected to, not only as painful and 
fatiguing, but as the inevitable fource of uncertainty 
and error. Here indeed lies the jultell and moll plauli- 
ble objection againll aconfiderablepartof metapbylics, 
that they are not properly a fcience ; but arife either 
from the fruitlefs efforts of human vanity, which would 
penetrate into fubjedts utterly inacceiltble to the un- 
derftanding, or from the craft of popular fuperflitions, 
which, being unable to defend themfelves bn fair 
ground, raife thefe entangling brambles to cover and 
protect their weaknefs. Chafedfrom theopen country, 
thefe robbers fly into theforefl, and lie in wait to break 
in uponevery unguarded avenue ofthe mind, and over- 
whelm it with religious fears and prejudices. The 
lloutelt antagonift, if he remit his watch a moment, 
is opprefled. ApyJ many, through cowardice and 
fody, open the gates to the enemies, and willingly 
receive them with reference and fubmiflion as their 
legal fovereigns. 

But is this a fufficient reafon, yliy philofophers 
Ihould defifl from fuch refearches, and leave fuper- 

il 4 flition 
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ftition ftill in poffelfion of her retreat ? Is it not pro- 
per jto draw an oppofite conclulion, and perceive thy 
neceflity of carrying the war into the moll fecret re- 
cedes of the enemy ? In vain do we hope, that mejj,'; 
from frequent difappoinmcnt, will at laft abandon,* 
fuch airy fciences, and difcover the proper province ’ 
of human reafon. ^r, befides, that many perIons 
find too fenfible an intereft in perpetually recalling 
fuch topics ; beiides this, I fay, the motive of blind 
defpair can never reafonably have place in the fcience^ 
fince, however unfuccefsful former attempts may have, 
proved, there is ftill room to hope, that the induftsy, 
good fortune, or improved l’agacity of fuccceding ge- 
nerations, may reach diicoveries unknown to former 
ages. Eeach adventurous genius will ftill leap at 
the arduous prize, and find himfelf ftimulated, rather 
than difcouraged, by the failures of his predeceffors ; 
while he hopes that the glory of atchieving* fo hard 
an adventure is referred for him alone. The only 
method of freeing learning, at once, from thcfe ab- 
ftrufe queftions, is to enquire ferioufly into the nature 
of human underftanding, and ftiow, from an exaCt 
analyfis of its powers and capacity, that it is by no 
means fitted for fuch remote and abftrufc fubje&s. 
We muft fubmit to this fatigue, in order to live at 
cafe ever after : And muft cultivate true metaphyfics 
with fdme care, in order to deftroy the falfc and adul- 
terate. Indolence, which, to fome perfons, affords 
a fafeguard againft this deceitful phiiofophy, is' with 
others, over-balanced by curiofity ; and defpair, 
which, at fome moments, prevails, may give place 
afterwards to fanguine hopes and expectations. Ac- 
curate and juffcreafotiing is the only catholic remedy, 
fitted for all perfons and all difpofitions ; and is alone 
able to fubvert that abftrufe phiiofophy and metaphy- 
fical jargon, which* being mixed up with popular 
l^jperftition, renders it in a manner impenetrable to 
djSwcfs fcafoners. and gives it the air of fcience and 
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Befides this advantage of rejecting, after delibe- 
rate enquiry, the moll uncertain and difagreeaWe 
part of learning, there are many pofitive advantages, 
d^ich refult from an accurate ferutiny into the powers 
•aud ’'faculties of human nature. It is remarkable 
•concerning the operations of the mind, that though 
moll intimately prefent to us, yet^ whenever they bc- 
4 come the objeCt of refleClion, they leem involved in 
oblcurity ; nor can the eye readily find thole lines 
j&ji$ boundaries which diferiminate and dillinguiih 
Ihcm. The objeCts are too fine to remain long in 
thc^ame afpeCl or fituation ; and mull be apprehend- 
ed in an inilant, by a fuperior penetration, derived 
from nature, ahd improved by habit and reflection. 
It becomes, therefore, no inconliderable part of 
fciencc barely to know the different operations of the 
mind, to feparate them from each other, to clafs. 
them under their proper heads, and to correct all 
that Teeming dii’order, in which they lie involved, 
when made the objeCl t»f reflection and enquiry. 
This talk of ordering and diftinguifhing, which has 
no merit, when performed with regard to external 
bodies, the objeCts of our fenies, riles in its value, 
when direded towards the operations of the mind, 
in proportion to the difficulty and labour which we 
meet with in performing it. And if we can gp no 
no farther than this mental geography, or delinea- 
tion of the diitinCt parts and powers of the mind, it. 
is at leatl a fatisfaction to go To far ; and the more 
obvious this fcience may appear (and it is by no means 
obvious)* the more contemptible Hill mull the igno- 
rance of it be cllecmed, in all pretenders to learning 
and philofophv. 

Nor can there rgjjiain any fufpicion, that this 
fcience is uncertain and chimerical ; unleis we lhould 
entertain fuch a feeptietfm as is entirely fubveriive of 
all fpeeulation, and even aClion. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that the mind is endowed with levcral powers and 
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faculties, thatthefe pow ers arc diftinft from each other, 
thht what is really diftindt to the immediate percep- 
tionmay bediftinguifhedby refle&ion ; andconfequent- 
ly, that there is a truth and falfehood in all proportions, 
on this fubjed:, and a truth and falfehood, whiAi lie 
not beyond the compafs of human underftantyjng.' 
There are many obvious diftindtions of this kind, 
filch as thofe between the will and underftanding, 
the imagination and paffions, which fall within the 
comprehenfion of every human creature; and theftfcsm 
and more philofophical diftindions are no lefs re»v 
and certain, though more difficult to be comprehend- 
ed. Some inftances, efpecially late ones, of fuc- 
cefs in thefe enquires, may give us a jufler notion of 
the certainty and folidity of this branch of learning. 
And lhall we efteem it worthy the labour of a pliilo- 
fopher to give us a true fyftem of the placets, and 
adjult the polition and order of thofe remote bodies ; 
while we affect to overlook thofe who, with fo much 
fuccefs, delineate the parts of the mind, in which we 
are lo intimately concerned ? 

But may we not hope, that philofophy, if culti- 
vated with care, and encouraged by the attention of 
the public, may carry its refearches ftill farther, and 
difeover, at leaft in fome degree, the fecret fprings 
and .principles by which the human mind is actuated 
in its operation? Aftronomers had long contented 
themfeives with proving, from the phenomena, the 
true motions, order, and magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies : Till a philofopher, at laft, arofe, who feems.. 
from the happielt reasoning, to have alfo determined 
the laws and forces, by which the revolutions of the 
planets are* governed and directed. The like has 
been performed with regard tocher parts of nature. 
And there is no reafon to defpair of equal fuccefs in 
our enquiries concerning the mental powers and 
ceconomy, if profecuted with equal capacity and 
caution. It is probable, that one operation and 
principle tf the mind depends on another; which, 

again, 
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again, may be refolved into one more general and 
univerfal: And how far thefe refearches may poffi- 
bly he carried, it will be difficult for us, before, or 
jjfytyr after, a careful trial, exa&ly to determine, 
rhis^s certain, that attempts of this kind are every 
day jnade even by thofe who philofophife the moil 
negligently : And nothing can be more requifite 
than to enter upon the enterprife with thorough 
care and attention ; that, if it lie within the compais 
pjvhuman underftanding, it may at laft be happily 
iAchieved ; if not, it may, however, be rejeded with 
fome confidence and fecurity. This laft conclufion, 
furely, is not delirable ; nor ought it to be embraced 
too raihly. For how much muft we diminiih from 
the beauty and value of this fpecies of philofophy, 
upon luch a fuppoiition ? Moralifts have hitherto 
been accuftomed, when they confidered the vaft 
multitude and diveriity of thofe adions that excite 
our approbation or diflike, to fearch for fome com- 
mon principle, on which this variety of fentiments 
might depend. And though they have fometimes 
carried the matter too far, by their pallion for fome 
one general principle ; it mull, however, be confei- 
fed, that they are excufable in expeding to find fome 
general principles, into which all the vices and vir- 
tues were juftly to be refolved. The like has been 
the endeavour of critics, logicians, and even politi- 
cians : Nor have their attempts been wholly unfuc- 
ccfsful ; though perhaps longer time, greater accu- 
racy, and more ardent application, may bring thefe 
feiences ftill nearer their perfedion. To throw up 
at once all pretenfions of this kind, may juftly be 
deemed more ralh, precipitate, and dogmatical, than 
even the boldeft ajjd moft affirmative philofophy, 
that has ever attempted to impofe its crude didates 
and principles On mankind. 

What though thefe reafonings concerning human 
nature feem abftrad, and of difficult cqmprehenfion ? 
This affords no preemption of their fklfehood. On 

the 
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the contrary, it feems impoffible, that what has hi- 
therto efcaped fo many wife and profound philo- 
fophers, can be Very obvious and eafy. And what- 
ever pains thefe refearches may coft us, we may thin}c 
ourfdves fufficiently rewarded, not only in point of 
profit but of pleafure, if, by that means, we can\nakc.‘ 
Any addition to our flock of knowledge, in iubje&s 
Of fuch unfpeakable importance, 

But as, after all, the abftra&ednefs of thefe fpecu- 
lations is no recommendation, but rather a drfetL_ 
Vantage to them, and as this difficulty may perhaps 
be furmounted by care and art, and the avoiding of 
all unneceflary detail* we have, in the following en- 
quiry, attempted to throw fome light upon fubje&s, 
from which uncertainty has hitherto deterred the 
wife, and obfeurity the ignorant. Happy, if we can 
unite the boundaries of the different fpeejes of phi 
lofophy, by reconciling profound enquiry with clear- 
nefs, and truth with novelty ! And ftill more happy* 
if; reafoning in this ealy manner, we can undermine 
the foundations of an abftrufe philofophy, which 
feems to have hitherto ferved only as a flielter to 
fuperftition, and a cover to abfurdity and error ! 


SECTION II. 

Of the Origin of Ideas. 


E VERT one will readily allow* that there is a 
confiderable difference*between the perceptions 
of the mind, When a man feels the pain of exceffive 
beat, or the pleafure of moderate warmth ; and when 
be afterwards recalls to his memory this fenfation. 

or, 
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or* anticipates it by his imagination. Thcfo facul- 
ties may mimic or copy the perceptions of the fenfes^ 
but they never can entirely reach the force and vi- 
vacity of the original fentiment. The utmoft we 
them, even when they operate with greateft 
•yjgouf, is, that they reprefent their objedt in fo lively 
a m dinner, that wc could ahnojl fay we feel or fee it; 
But, except the mind be difordered by difeafe or 
madnefs, they never can arrive at fuch a pitch of vi- 
vacity, as to render tficfc perceptions altogether un- 
' mftinguifhable. All the colours of poetry, however 
iplegdid, can never paint natural objedts in fuch a 
manner as to malte the delcription be taken for a 
real landfkip. The moil lively thought is ftill infe- 
rior to the dulleft fenfation. 

We may oblerve a like diflinction to run through 
all the other perceptions of the mind. A man in a 
tit of anger, is adtuated in a very different manner 
from one who only thinks of that emotion. If you 
tell me, that any perlon is in love, 1 eafily under- 
stand your meaning, and form a juft conception of 
his •fituation ; but never can miftake that conception 
for the real diforders and agitations of the pafiion. 
When we refledt on our paft fentiments and affec- 
tions, our thought is a faithful mirror, and copies 
its objedts truly; but the colours which it employs 
are faint and dull, in companion of thofe in which 
our original perceptions were cloathed. It requires 
no nice difeernment or metaphyfical head to mark 
the diftindtion between them. 

/• Here therefore we may divide all the perceptions 
of the mind into two claffes or fpecies, which are 
diftinguifhed by their different degrees of force and 
vivacity. The lefs forcible and lively are common- 
ly denominated Thoughts or Ideas. The other 
fpecies want a name in«our language, and in mod 
pthers ; I fuppofe, becaufe it was not requiiite for 
any, but philofophical purpofes, to rank them under 
a general term or appellation. Let us, therefore, 

ufe 
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ufe a little freedom, and call them Impres sions ; 
employing that word in a fenfe fomewhat different 
from the ufual. By the term imprejfion , then, I mean 
all our more lively perceptions, when we hear, or 
lee, or feel, or love, or hate, or defire, or will. <i Ail J 
impreffions are diftinguifhed from ideas, whrch lr;e ‘ 
the lefs lively perceptions, of which we are conrcious, 
when we reflect on any of thofe fcnfations or move- 
ments above mentioned. 

Nothing, at firft view, may feem more unbounded 
than the thought of man ; which not only efcapes'sH* 
human power and authority, but is not even reftraSn- 
ed within the limits of nature and reality. To form 
menders, and ‘join incongruous fhapes and appear- 
ances, cofts the imagination no more trouble than to 
conceive the moil natural and familiar objects. And 
while the body is confined to one planet, along 
which it creeps with pain and.difficulty; the thought 
can in an inftant tranfport us into the moil diltanl 
regions of the univerfe ; or even beyond the univerfc, 
into the unbounded chaos, where nature is fuppofed 
to lie in total confufion. What never was lcen, or 
heard of, may yet be conceived ; nor is any thing 
beyond the power of thought, except what implies 
an abfolute contradiction. 

But though our thought feems to poflefs this un- 
bounded liberty, we fhall find, upon a nearer exa- 
mination, that it is really confined within veiy-nai - 
row limits, and that all this creative power of tfic 
mind amounts to no more than the faculty of com- 
pounding, tranfpofing, augmenting, or diminiiliiru., 
the materials afforded us by the ienfes and experi- 
ence. When we think of a golden mountain, we 
only join two confiftant ideas, gold and mountain, 
with which w e were former!^ acquainted. A vir- 
tuous horie we can conceive.; becaufe, from our own 
feeling, wc can conceive virtue ; and this we may 
unite to the figure and fhape of a horfe, which is aft 
. 3 : imal familial- to us. In fliort all the materials of 

3* thinking,. 
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thinking are derived either from our outward or- in- 
ward fentiment : The mixture and compolition of 
thefe belongs alone to the mind and will: Or, to ex- 
prefs myfelf in philofophical language, all our ideas * 
'gj more feeble perceptions are copies of our impref- i 
fiwnsjr more lively ones.. 

* ' fir prove this, the two following arguments will, 

I hope, Joe fufficient. Firft, when we analyfe our 
thoughts or ideas, however compounded or fublimc, 
we always find, that they refolve themfelves into 
fueh Ample ideas as were copied from a precedent 
ileling or fentiment. Even thofe ideas, which, at 
firft ‘view, feem the moil wide of this origin, are 
found, upon a nearer fcrutiny, to be derived from it. 
The idea of God, as meaning an infinitely intelligent,; 
wife, and good Being, arifes from reflecting on the! 
operations of our own mind, and augmenting with-! 
out limit, thofe qualities of goodnefs and wifdomJ 
We may profecute this enquiry to what length we 
pleale ; where we {hall always find, that every idea 
which we examine is copied from a fimilar impref- 
fion. Thofe who would affert, that this pofition is 
not univerfally true nor without exception, have on- 
ly one, and that an eafy, method of refuting it ; by 
producing that idea, which, in their opinion, is not 
derived from this fource. It will then be incumbent 
on us, if we would maintain our doctrine, to pro- 
duce the impreflion or lively perception which cor 
relponds to it. 

Secpndly. If it happen, from a deleft of the organ, 
that a man is not fuiceptible of any fpecies of fenfa- 
£ion, we always find, that he is as little fufeeptibie 
of thp correfpondeut ideas. A blind man can form 
no notion of colours ; a deaf man of founds. Reftorc 
either of them that fcnfc, in which he is deficient j 
by opening this new inlet for his fenfations, you alfo 
open an inlet for the ideas ; and he finds no difficul- 
ty in conceiving thefe objefts. The cafe is the fame, 
if the objeft, proper for exciting any fcn&tion, has 

. ... ; • ..»■ never 
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never been applied to the organ. A Laplander/*? 
JjTegro has no notion to the relifh of wine. And 
though there are few or no inftances of a like defi- 
ciency in the mind, where a perfon has never felt, or 
is wholly incapable of a fentiment or paflion^j£ia$ 
belongs to his fpecies ; yet we find the lame fcbfflr- 
vation to take place in a Jefs degree. A ip*« of 
mild manners can form no idea of iuveterate^revenge 
or cruelty ; nor can a felfilh heart eafily conceive 
the heights of friendfhip and generality. It is rea- 
dily allowed, that other beings may poflels many 
fenfes of which we can have no conception j bee aim 
the ideas of them have never been introduced tft us, 
in the only manner ljy which an idea can have'ac- 
ccfs to the mind, to wit, by the adtual feeling and 
fenfation. 

There is, however, one contradictory phenome- 
non, which may prove, that it is not abfolutely im- 
poffible for ideas to arife, independent of their cor- 
refpondent impreflions. I believe it will readily be 
allowed, that the feveral diftinct ideas of colour, 
which enter by the eye, or thofe of found, which 
are conveyed by the ear, are really different from 
each other ; though, at the fame time, refembling. 
Now if this be trile or different colours, it mull be 
no lefs fo of the different fhades of the fame colour ; 
and each fliade produces a diflind idea, independent 
of the reft. For if this fhould be denied, itis.pof- 
fible, by the continual gradation of fhades, to run a 
colour infenfibly into what is molt remote from it ; 
and if you will not allow any of the means to be dir 
ferent, you cannot, without abfurdity, deny the ex-' 
tremes to bp the fame. Suppofe, therefore, a perfon 
to have enjoyed his fight for thirty years, and to 
have become perfectly acquainted with colours of all 
kinds, except one particular fhade of blue, for in- 
ftance, which it never has been his fortune to meet 
with. Let all the different fhades of that colour, 
except that Tingle one, be place4 before him,- de- 

feending 
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'fcendjng gradually from the deepeft to the iighteft ; 
it is plain, that he will perceive a blank, where thac 
/hade is wanting; and will be fenfible, that there is a 
greater diftance in that place between the contigu- 
i^Jfcaicolours than in any other. Now I alk, whether 
lf'jt poffible for him; from his own imagination, to 
fupplv-^this deficiency, and raife up to himfclf the 
idea oi’lhat particular iliadc, though it had never 
been conveyed to him by liis fenfes ? I believe there 
areiew but will be of opinion that he can: And 
.this may ferve as a proof, that the iimple ideas arc j 
"nor always, in every inftancc, derived From the cor-, 
refpondent impreffions; though this inftancc is lb' 
lingular, that it is fcarcely worth our obferving, and 
does not merit, that for it alone we fliould alter our 
general maxim. 

Here, therefore, is a propofition, which not only 
feems, in itfelf, Ample and intelligible ; but, if a pro- 
per ufc were made of it, might render every difputc 
equally intelligible, and banilh all that jargon, 
which has fo long taken pofleflion of metaphyiieal 
reafonings, and drawn dilgrace upon them. All 
ideas, efpecially abftradt ones, are naturally faint and 
obfeure : The mind has but a llcnder hold of them : 
They are apt to be confounded with other refembling 
ideas ; and when we have often employed any t,erm, 
though without a diftinft meaning, we are apt to 
imagine it has a determinate idea annexed to it. 
On the contrary, all impreffions, that is, all fenfatiorts 
either outward or inward, are ftrong and vivid: The 
/limits between them are more exadtly determined : 
Nor is it eafy to Fall into any error or miftake with, 
regard to them. When we entertain, tliereFore, any 
FuFpicion, that a philofophical term is employed 
without any meaning or idea (as is but too Frequent), 
We need but enquire, ■from what imprejfien is that 
fuppofed idea derived? And iF it be impoffible to af- 
fign any, this will ferve to confirm, our fuFpicion. 
Vox.. II. C By 
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By bringing ideas into fo clear a light, we may rea } 
fonably hope to remove all dilpute, which may a- 
rife, concerning their nature and reality *. 


SECTION III. 


Of the Association of Ideas. 


I T is evident, that there is a principle of connec- 
tion between the different thoughts or ideas of 
the mind, and that, in their appearance to the me- 
mory or imagination, they introduce each other 
with a certain degree of method and regularity. In 
our more ierious thinking or difeourfe, this is fo ob- 
fervable, that any particular thought, which breaks 
in upon the regular trad or chain of ideas, is imme- 
diately remarked and rejected. And even in our 
wildeft and raoft wandering reveries, nay in our 
very dreams, we fhall find, if we refled, that the 
imagination ran not altogether at adventures, but 
that there was Hill a connexion upheld among the 
different ideas which fucceeded each other. Were 
the loofeft and freeft converfation to be tranferibed, 
there would immediately be obferved fomething 
which connected it in all its tranfitions. Or where 
this is wanting, the perfon who broke the thread of 
difeourfe, might Hill inform you, that there had fc- 
cretly Tevolved in his mind a fucceffion of thought, 
which had gradually led him from the fubjed of 
converfation. Among different languages, even 
.where we cannot fufped the leaft connexion or 
communication, it is found, that the words, expref- 
w five 
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' N fivc of ideas, the mod compounded, do yet nearly 
correfpond to each other : A certain proof, that the 
Ample ideas, comprehended iii the compound ones, 

t bound together by fome univerfal principle, 
1 had an equal influence on all mankind. 
ough.it be too obvious to efcape ohfervation, 
iidjjrent ideas are connected together; I do not 
find, tfrat any philol’opher has attempted to enume- 
rate or clafs all the principles of aflaciation ; a fub • 
jed, however, that feems worthy of curiofity. To 
me, there appear to be only three principles of con- 
‘^nedion among ideas, namely, Refcmblance , Contigui- 
ty in time or place, and Caufe or EffeEl. 

That thefe principles ferve to connect ideas will 
not, I believe, be much doubted. A picture natu- 
rally leads our thoughts to the original*: Tho men- 
tion of one apartment in a building naturally intro- 
duces an enquiry or difeourfe concerningthe othersf : 
And if we think of a wound, we can fcarcely forbear 
reflecting on the pain which follows it f. But that 
this enumeration is complete, and that there arc no 
other. principles of affociation except thefe,. may be 
difficult to prove to the fatisfadion of the reader, or 1 
even to a man’s own fatisfadion. Ah we ca n do, 
in fuch cafes, is to run over leveral inftance§, %pd 
examine carefully the principles which binds the 
different thoughts to each other, never (topping till 
we -i'ender the principle as general as poffiblc§. 
The more inftances we examine, and the more care 
we employ, the more affurance (hall we acquire, 
j lhat the enumeration, which we form from the whole, 
is complete and entire. 

C 2 SECTION 

* Refemblance. + Qontiguity. f Caufe and Effc&. 

§ For inftance, 'Contrail or Contrariety is alfo a connection among 
Ideas : But it may, perhaps, be confidertd as a mixture of Caufation 
and Refemblance. Where two objc&s are contrary, the one deftroy9 
the other; that is, the caufe of its annihilation, and the idea of the 
annihilation of an objedt, implies the idea of its former exiftence. 
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SECTION IV- £ 

Sceptical Doubts concerning the Opera- 
tions of theUNDERSTANDlNG. 

Part I. 

A LL the objedts of human reafon or enquiry may 
naturally be divided into two kinds, to wit, 

• Relations of Ideas T and Matters of Fail. Of the firft 
kind are the fciences of Geometry, Algebra, and A- 
rithmetic; and in Ihort, every affirmation which js 
either intuitively or demonftratively certain. That 
the fquare of the bypothenufe is equal to the fquare of 
the two Jides , is a propofition which exprefles a rela- 
tion between thefe figures. That three times five is- 
eqSal to the half of thirty, exprefles a relation between 
thefe numbers. Proportions of this kind are difeo- 
verable by the mere operation of thought, without 
dependance on what is any where exiilent in the uni- 
verfo. Though there never were a circle or triangle 
in nature, the truths demonflrated by Euclid would 
for ever retain their certainty and evidence. 

Matters of fadt, which are the fecorid objedts of hu- 
man reafon, are not afeertained in the fame manner ; 
nor is our evidence of their truth, however great, of 
a like nature with the foregoing. The contrary of 
every matter of fadt is (till poffible ; becaufe it can 
never imply a contradidtion, and is conceived by the 
mind with thefame facility, and diftindtnefs, as if ever 

fi» 
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Ifb conformable to reality. That the fun will not rife 
tf-morrow is no lefs intelligible a propofition, and 
implies no more contradiction than the affirmation, 
it will rife , We fhould, in vain, therefore at- 
to demonftrate its falfehood. Were it demon- 
•■Hwywvely fuKe, it would imply a contradiction, and 
, could jffver be diftinCtly conceived by the mind. 

It may therefore be a fubjedt worthy of curiofity, 
to enquire what is the nature of that evidence, which 
allures us of any real exiltence and matter of fadt, 
^beyond the prelent tellimony of our fenfes, or the re- 
cords of our memory. This part of philofophy, it ii 
obfcrvablc, has been little cultivated cither by the 
ancients or moderns ; and therefore our doubts and 
errors, in the prosecution of io important an enquiry, 
may be the more excufable, while we march through 
fueh difficult paths, without any guide or direction. 
They may even prove ufeful, by exciting curiofity, 
and deftroying that implicit faith and fccurity which 
is the bane of all reafoning and free enquiry. The 
difeovery of del'edts in the common philolophy, if any 
fuch there be, will not, I prefume, be a difcourage- 
ment, but rather an incitement, as is ufual, to attempt 
fomething more full and fatisfadtory than has yet 
been propofed to the public. 

All reaJonings concerning matter of fadt feem to 
be founded on the relation of C a life and Effedl. By 
means of that relation alone we can go beyond the 
evidence of our memory and fenfes. If you were to 
jxlk. a man, why he believes any matter of fadt which 
isabfent; for inftance, that his friend is in the coun- 
try, or in France; he would give you a reafon; and 
this reafon would be fome other fact : as a letter re- 
ceived from him, or the knowledge of his former re- 
folutions and promifes. A man, finding a watch or 
any other machine in d defart ifland, would conclude, 
that there had once been men in that ifland. All our 
rcafonings concerning fadt are of ttye fame nature. 
And here it is confiantly fuppofed, that there is a 

C 3 con- 
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connexion between the prefent fadf and that whicH^ 
is inferred from it. Were there nothing to bind them 
together, the inference would be entirely precarious. 
The hearing of an articulate voice and rational dif?W 
courfc in the dark, allures us of the prefence of 
perfon: Why? becaufe thefe are the cflfed* v^y, 
human make and fab ric, and elofely con’’ jjg .x it. 

If we anatomize all the other reafoning This na- 
ture, we lhall find, that they are foundeu. on the re- 
lation of caufe and effedt, and that this relation is 
either near or remote, direct or collateral. Heat an<J t 
light are collateral eftedls of fire, and the one eflfcdt 
may juftly be inferred from the other. 

If we would latisfy oQrl'elves, therefore, concerning 
the nature of that evidence which allures us of mat- 


ters of fadf, we mu ft enquire how we arrive at the 
knowledge of caufe and effedt. 

I lhall venture to affirm as a general propofition, 
which admits of no exception, that the knowledge 
of this relation is not, in any inftancc, attained by' 
rcafonings a priori ; but arifes entirely from experi- 
ence, when we find, that any particular objedts are 
conftantly conjoined with each other. Let an object 
be prufented to a man of ever fo ftrong natural reafon 
and abilities ; if that object be entirely new to him, 
he will not be able, by the molt accurate examina- 
tion of its lenfible qualities, to difeover any of its 
caufe;: or efledb. Adam, though his rational faciitrics 
be fuppoled, at the very firfl, entirely perfedt, could 
pot have inferred from the fluidity and tranfparency 
of water, that it would fufTocate him; or from the* 
light and warmth of fire, that it would confimie him. 
No objedt ever difeovers, by the qualities which ap- 
pear to the l'cnfcs, either the caufes which produced 
it, or the efFedls which will arile from it; nor can our 
reafon, unaffifted by experienee, ever draw any infe- 
rence concerning real cxiftence and matter of fadf. 
'■'^'his propofition, that cavfes and effefts are difco~ 
ffflfabie,' not by* reafon, but by experience , will readily 
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be admitted with regard to fuch objedts as we re- 
member to have once been altogether unknown to us } 
ffnce we mull be confcious of the utter inability 

S h we then lay under of foretelling what would 
from them. Preient two fmooth pieces of mar- 
o. a rnan who has no tjndlure of natural philo- 
/ 3-»e will never difcover that they will adhere 
togethd? in fuch a manner as to require great force 
to feparate them in a direct line, while they make fo 
fmall a refinance to a lateral preflure. Such events 
as bear little analogy to the common courfe of nature, 
*dre alfo readily confefled to be known only by expe- 
rience ; nor does any man imagine that the explolion 
of gunpowder, or the attraction of a loadilone, could 
ever be difcovered by arguments a priori . In like 
manner, when an eflfedl is fuppofed to depend upon 
an intricate machinery or fecret ftructure of parts, w- e 
make no difficulty in attributing all our knowledge 
of it to experience. Who will aflert, that he can give 
the ultimate reafon, why milk or bread is proper nou- 
rifhment for a man, not for a lion or a tyger? 

But the fame truth may not appear at firft fight to 
have the fame evidence with regard to events, which 
have become familiar to us from our firll appearance, 
in the world, which bear a clofe analogy to the whole 
courfe of nature, and which are fuppofed to depend 
on the limple qualities of objects, without anyfecret 
itructure of parts. We arc apt to imagine, that we 
could difcover thefe effects by the mere operation of 
our reafon without experience. W c fancy, that were 
■*we brought on a fudden into this world, we could at 
firft have inferred, that one billiard-ball would com- 
municate motion to another upon impulfe ; and that 
we needed not to have waited for the event, in order 
to pronounce with certainty concerning it. Such is 
the influence of cuftoyn, that, where it is flrongdl, it 
not only covers our natural ignorance, but even con- 
ceals itfelf, and feems not to take place, merely be- 
paufe it is found in the highclt degree. 

,C 4 Put 
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But to Convince us, that all the laws of nature, and 
all the dfreratiofts of bodies, without exception, are 
khown only by experience, the following rehedions 
iday perhaps fuffice. Were any objedt prcfented M 
us, and were we required to pronouiiee 
the effedt which will refult from it, wi „ .. v i^jfc 
ing paft obfervation; after what mam & tL 
you, muft the mind proceed in this operanon i It 
mult invent or imagine fome event which it aferibes 
to the objedt as its effedt; and it is plain that this in- 
vention muft be entirely arbitrary. The mind can 
never poflihly find the effedt in the fuppofed caufe,' 
by the molt accurate ferutiny and examination. For 
the effedt is totally different from the c-aufe, and con- 
lequently can never be difeovered in it. Motion in 
the fecond billiard-ball is a quite diftindt event from 
motion in the firft ; nor is there any thing in the one 
to fuggelt the imalleft hint of the other. A ftone or 
piece of metal railed into the air, and left without 
any fupport, immediately falls : But to confider the 
matter <} priori , is there any thing we difeover in this 
fituation which can beget the idea of a downward, 
rather than an upward, or any other motion, in- the 
ftone or metal? 

And as the firft imagination or invention of a par- 
ticular effedt, in all natural operations, is arbitrary, 
where* we coufult not experience ; fo muft we alfo 
efleem the fuppofed tie or c-onnedtion between the 
caufe and effedt which binds them together, and ren- 
ders it impoflible, that any pthcr effedt could refult 
from the operation of that caufe. When I fee, for 
inltance, a billiard-ball moving in a ftraight line to- 
wards another; even fuppofe motion in the fecond 
ball Ihould by accident be fuggefted to me as the re- 
fult of their contadl or impulle ; may I not conceive, 
that a hundred different event* might as well follow 
from that caufe? May not both thefe balls remain at 
abfolute reft ? May not the firft ball return in a ftraight 
line, or leap off*from the fecond in any line or direc- 
tion? 
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turn? All thefe fuppoiiticms are confiftent and con* 
ceivable. Why then fhould we give the preference' 
to* one, which is no more confiftent or conceivable 
the reft ? All our reafonings a priori will never 
; *V*>*4^“ to fiiow us any foundation for this preference. 

■ h* en, every efTed is a di Hindi event from 

its ckdifijj#' -aid net therefore be difeovered in the 
caufe ; and the firft invention op conception of it, it pri - 
ori, mult be entirely arbitrary. And even after it is 
fuggdled, the conjundion of it with the caufe rtiuft 
appear equally arbitrary j iince there are always many 
fotfuy eftedls, which, to rcafon, nnifl feem fully as Con- 
fident and natural. In vain, therefore, fiiould we 
pretend to determine any iingle event, or infer any 
caufe or elfedl, without the alliftance of obfervation 
and experience. 

.Hence we may difeover the reafon, why no philo- 
fopher, who is rational and modeft, has ever pretended 
to aflign the ultimate caufe of any natural operation, 
or to lhow diftindtly the adion of that power, which 
produces any Angle effed in the univerle. It is con- 
felTed, that the utmoft effort of human reafon is, to 
reduce the principles produdive of natural pheno- 
mena to a greater iimplicitv, and to refolve the many 
particular efieds into a few general caufes, by means 
pf reafonings from analogy, experience, and obfeeva- 
tion. But as to the caufes of thefe general caufes. 
we fiiould in vain attempt their difeoveryj nor fhall 
we ever he able to fatisfy ourfelves by any particular 
explication of them. Thefe ultimate fprings and prin- 
ciples are totally fhut up from human curiofity and 
enquiry. Elafticity, gravity, cohefion of parts, com- 
munication of motion by impulfe •, thefe afe probably 
. the ultimate caufes and principles which we fhall e- 
ver difeover in nature •, and wq may efteem ourfelves 
fufficiently happy, if, accurate enquiry and rea- 
foning, we can trace up the particular phenomena to, 
or near to, thefe general principles. The moll per- 
fed philofophy of the natural kind only Haves off our 

ignorance 
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ignorance a little longer; as perhaps the mod perfect 
philofophy of the moral or metaphyfical kind ferves 
only to difcover larger portions of it. Thus the ot>- 
fervation of human blindnefs and weaknefs is the re*-./ 
fult of all philofophy, and meets us, at every tum»5p 
fpite of our endeavours to elude or avoid i.\ ^ 

Nor is geometry, when taken into the alliance of 
natural philofophy, ever able to remedy this defeCt, 
or lead us into the knowledge of ultimate caufes, by 
all that accuracy of reafoning for which it is fo juftly 
celebrated. Every part of mixed mathematics pro- 
ceeds upon the fuppofition, that certain laws are flta- 
bliihed by nature in her operations; and abftratt 
reafonings are employed, cither to aflift experience in 
the difcovery of thefe laws, or to determine their in- 
fluence in particular inftances, where it depends upon 
any precife degree of diftance and quantity. Thus, 
it is a law of motion, difcovered by experience, that 
the moment or force of any body in motion is in the 
compound ratio or proportion of its folid contents and 
its velocity; and confequently, that a finall force 
may remove the greateft obftacle, or raife the great- 
eft weight, if by any contrivance or machinery, we 
can encreafe the velocity of that force, fo as to make 
it an overmatch for its antagonift. Geometry aflifts 
us in the application of this law, by giving us the juft 
dimenfions of all the parts and figures which can en- 
ter into any. l'pecies of machine ; but ftill the difco- 
vcry of the law itfelf is owing merely to experience ; 
and all the abftraCt reafonings in the world could 
never lead us one ftcp towards the knowledge of ic. 
When we rcafon a priori, and conlider merely any 
objeCt or caufe, as it appears to the mind, independent 
of all obfervation, it never could fuggeft to us the no- 
tion of any diftindt objeCt, fuch as its effect ; much 
lefs, ihow us the infeparablehnd inviolable connection 
between them. A man muft be very fagacious, who 
could difcover by reafoning, that cryftal is the eflfeCt 
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of heat, and ice of cold, without being previouily ac- 
quainted with the operation of thele qualities, 

PART II. 

: not yet attained any tolerable fatis- 
fadiort with regard to the queftion firit propofed. 
Each folution ftill gives rile to a new queftion as dif- 
ficult as the foregoing, and leads us on to farther en- 
quiries. When it is alkcd, What is the nature of ail 
lour seafonings concerning matter of fact? the proper 
anfwer leems to be, that They are founded, on the re- 
lation of caufe and efted. When again it is aiked. 
What is the foundation of all our reafonings and con- 
clujions concerning that relation? it maybe replied in 
one word, Experience. But if we ftill carry on our 
fifting humour, and aik. What is the foundation of all 
conclujions from experience? this implies a new que- 
ftion which may be of more difficult folution and ex- 
plication. Philofophers, that give themlelves airs of 
fuperio'r wifdoni and fufficiency, have a hard tafk when 
they encounter perfons of inquifitive difpoiitions, who 
pulh them from every corner to which they retreat, 
and who are lure at laft to bring them to lome dan- 
gerous dilemma. The belt expedient to prevent this 
confufion, is to be modeft in our pretentions; and 
even to dilcovcr the difficulty ourfelves before it is 
objected to us. By this means, we may make a kind 
o£ merit of our very ignorance. 

I lliall content myfelfj in this fedion, with an eafy 
talk, and lliall pretend only to give a negative anfwer 
to the queftion here propofed. I fay then*, that even 
after we have experience of the operations of cauie 
and efted, our conclufions from that experience are 
not founded on reafoninjf, or any procel’s of the un- 
derftanding. This anfwer we muft endeavour both 
tQ explain and to defend. 


It 
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It muft certainly be allowed, that nature has kept 
tls at a great dillance from all her fecrets, and has 
afforded us only the knowledge of i. few luperficial 
qualities of objeds ; while fhe conceals from us thofe 
powers and principles on which the influence of 
objeds entirely depends. Our fenfes infum. us oftiw 
colour, weight, and confidence of bread; Hitt neither 
fenfe nor rcafon can ever inform us of thole qualities 
which fit it for the nourifhment and fupport of a hu- 
man body. Sight or feeling conveys an idea of the 
adual motion of bodies ; but as to that wonderful fo^cp 
or power which would carry on a moving body for 
ever in a continued change of place, and which bodies 
never lofe but by communicating it to others; of this 
we cannot form the mofl diftant conception. But 
nOtwithftanding this ignorance of natural powers * 
and principles, we always prefumc, when we fee like 
fenfible qualities, that they have like fccret powers, 
and exped that efleds fimilar to thole which we have 
experienced w'ill follow from them. If a body of like 
colour and coniillence with that bread which wc have 
formerly eat, be prefented to us, we make no feruple 
of repeating the experiment, and forefee, with cer- 
tainty, like nourifhment and fupport. Now this is a 
proccfs of the mind or thought, of which I would 
willingly know the foundation. It is allowed on all 
bands, that there is no knowm connedion between the 
fenliblc qualities and the fecret powers; and confc- 
quently, that the mind is not led to form fuch % con- 
ciulion concerningtheir conftant and regular conjunc- 
tion, by any thing which it knows of their nature. 
As to pall Experience, it can be allowed to give direB 
and certain information of thofe precife objeds only, 
and that precife period of time which fell under its 
cognizance : But why this experience Ihould be ex- 
tended to future times, ana to other objeds which, 
for aught we know, may be only in appearance fimi- 
• 4 lar; 

* The wore], Power, is here ufed in a loofe and popular fenfe. 
The more accurate explication Sf it would give additional evidence 
to this argument. See Sett. 7. 
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tar; this is the main queftion on which I would in- 
fill. The bread which I formerly eat nourilhed mej 
that is, a body of fuch fenfible qualities was, at that 
time, endued with fuch fecret powers : But does it 
ldk>w, that other bread mull alfo nourilh me at a- 
. *etejper ti’ T, ~ that like fenfible qualities mull always 

be.’. , . like fecret powers? The confequence 

feemt .oWile neceflary. At leall, it mull be acknow- 
ledged, that there is here a confequence drawn by 
the mind; that there is a certain llcp taken; a pro- 
ccfs of thought, and an inference, which wants to 
be* explained. Thcfc two propofitions are far from 
bein& the fame, I have found that fucb an objett 
has always been attended with fucb ejfeSt , and 
I forefee, that other objects which are , in appear- 
ance, Jimilar, will be attended with Jimilar ejfehts. I 
lhall allow, if you pleafe, that the one propolition may 
jultly be inferred from the other: I know, in fad, 
that it always is inferred. But if you infill, that the 
inference is made by a chain of reafoning, I defire 
you to produce that reafoning. The connexion be- 
tween thefe propofitions is not intuitive. There is 
required a medium, which may enable the mind to 
draw fuch an inference, if indeed it be drawn by rea- 
foning and argument. What that medium is, 1 mull 
confefs, pafles my comprehenfion; and it is incum- 
bent on thofe to produce it who afiert, that it reilly 
cxifts, and is the origin of all our concluiions concern- 
ing matter of fa£t. 

This negative argument mull certainly, in procefs 
of time, become altogether convincing, if many pe- 
netrating and able philofophers lhall turn their en- 
quiries this way; and no one be ever able fo dilcover 
any connecting propolition or intermediate Hep which 
fupports the underltandiog in this conclufion. But 
as the queftion is yet nesj, every reader may not trull 
fo far to his own penetration as to conclude, beeaufe 
an argument efcapes his enquiry, that therefore it 
does not really exift. For this reafon It may be re- 
quifite to venture upon a. more difficult talk ; and 

enumerating 
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enumerating all the branches of human knowledge, 
endeavour to fliow, that none of them can afford fucb 
an argument. ' 

All reafonings maybe divided into twokinds, name- 
: ly, demonftrative reafoning, or that concerning id? • 
tions of ideas and moral reafoning, or that roncerpmg 
matter of fadt and exiftence. That there .aic nodd- 
monftrative arguments in the cafe, feems evident; 
fince it implies no contradiction, that the courfe of 
nature may change, and that an objedt, feemingly 
like thofe which tve have experienced, may be at- 
tended with different or contrary effedts. May I lit-* 
clearly and diltindtJv conceive, that a body, falling 
from the clotlds, and which in all other reljpects re- 
fembles fnow, has yet the tafte of fait or feeling of five ? 
Is there any more intelligible propoiition than to af- 
firm, that all the trees will flourifh in December and 
January, and decay in May and J une? Now what- 
ever is intelligible, and can be diftindtly conceived, 
implies no contradiction, and can never be proved 
falie by any demonftrative argument or abftradt rea- 
foning a priori. 

If wo be, therefore, engaged by arguments to put 
truft in paft experience, and make it the llandard of 
our future judgement, thefe arguments mull be pro- 
bable only, or fuch as regard matter of fadl and real 
exiftence, according to the divifion above mentioned. 
-But that there is no argument of this kind, mult ap- 
pear, if odr explication of that fpecies of reafoning 
be admitted as folid and fatisfadtory. We have faid, 
that all arguments concerning exiftence are founded 
on the relation of caufe and effedt ; that our know- 
ledge of tljat relation is derived entirely from experi- 
ence; and that all our experimental conclufions pro- 
ceed upon the fuppofition, that the future will be 
conformable to the paft. £To endeavour, therefore, 
the proof of this laft fuppofition by probable argu- 
ments, or arguments regarding exiftence, mull be 
* a evidently 
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evidently going in a circle, and taking that for grant* 
ed, which is the very point in queftion. 

• In reality, all arguments from experience are found* 
ed on the limilarity which we difcover among natural 
,.»jedts, and by which we are induced to expedt ef- 
redts limilsyr .to fhofe which .we have found to follow 
from fucri objedls. And though none but a fool or 
madman will ever pretend to difpute the authority 
of experience, or to rejedt that great guide of human 
life ; it may furely be allowed a philofopher to have 
fo much curiofity at leaft as to examine the principle 
- Of human nature* which gives this mighty authority 
to experience, and makes us draw advantage from 
that limilarity which nature has placed among diffe- 
rent objedts. Fromcaufes which appear limilar, we 
expedt limilar effcdls. This is the fum of all our ex- 
perimental conclulions. Now it feems evident, that 
if this conclufion were formed by rcafon, it would be 
as perfedt at tirft, and upon one inftance, as after ever 
fo long a courfe of experience: but the cafe is far other- 
wife. Nothing fo like as eggs ; yet no one, on account 
of this appearing limilarity, expedts the fame talle and 
rclilh in all of them. It is only after a long courle 
of uniform experiments in any kind, that we attain 
a firm reliance and fecurity with regard to a particu- 
lar event. Now where is that procefs of.reafoning, 
which, from one inftance, draws a conclufion fo ‘dif- 
ferent from that which it infers from a hundred in- 
ftances that are nowife different from that fingle one? 
This queftion I propofe as much for the fake of in- 
fofmation, as with an intention of raifing difficulties. 
I cannot find, I cannot imagine, any fuch reafoning. 
But I keep my mind ftill open to inftrudtion, if any 
one will vouchfafe to bellow it on« me. 

Should it be faid, that, from a number of uniform 
experiments, we infer a«onnediion between the fen- 
fible qualities and the fecret powers j this, I muft con- 
fefs, feems the fame difficulty, couched in, different 
terms. The queftion ftill recurs, on what procefs of 

« argument 
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argument this inference is founded? Where is the 
medium, the interpofing ideas, which join propofi- 
tions fo very wide of each other? It is confeflefl,. 
that the colour, confidence; and other fenfible qua- 
lities of bread, appear not of themfelves to ha,ve aiy 
connection with the fecret powers of p'wrifluncnt and 
fupport. For otherwife we could infer thefe fecret* 
powers from the firft appearance of thefe fenfible qua- 
lities, without the aid of experience, contrary to the 
fentiment of all philofophers, and contrary to plain 
matter of faCt. Here then is our natural ftate of ig- 
norance with regard to the powers and influence of- 
all objeCts. How is this remedied by experience? 
It only (hows us a nutnber of uniform effects refulting 
from certain objects, and teaches us, that thofc par- 
ticular objects, at that particular time, were endowed 
with fuch powers and forces. When a new object, 
endowed with fimilar fenfible qualities, is produced, 
■we expeCt fimilar powers and forces, and look for a 
like effeCt. From a body of like colour and confid- 
ence with bread, we expeCt like nourifhment and fup- 
port. But this furely is a dep or progrefs of the mind 
which wants to be explained. When aman fays, I have 
found, in all pafi ittjlances, fuch fenfible qualities con- 
joined with fuch fecret powers ; and when he fays, fi- 
milqr fenfible qualities will always be conjoined with 
fimilar fecret powers ; he is not guilty of a tautology, 
nor are thefe proportions in any refpeCt the fame. 
You fay that the one propofition is an inference from 
the other: But you mud confefs that the inference is 
not intuitive; -neither is it demondrative. Of what 
nature is it then ? To fay it is experimental is begging 
the queftion. For all inferences from experience fup- 
pofe, as their foundation, that the future will refemblc 
the pad, and that fimilar powers will be conjoined 
with fimilar fenfible qualitifts. If there be any fuf- 
picion that the courfe of nature may change, and that 
tike pad may, be no rule for the future, all expe- 
rience becomes ufelefs, and can give rife to no infe- ' 
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rence or conclufion. It is impoffible, therefore, that 
* any arguments from experience can prove this refem- 
blance of the paft to the future; fince all thefe argu- 
ments are founded on the fuppofition of that refern- 
, filanCe. Let the courife of things be allowed hitherto 
ever fo regular.;^ that alone,, without fome new argu- 
’ ment or inference, proves not, that for the future it 
will continue fo. In vain do you pretend to have 
learned the nature of bodies from your paft experi- 
ence. Their fecret nature, and confequently all their 
effects and influence, may change, without any change 
'in their fenfible qualities. This happens fometimes, 
an 9 . with regard to fome objects : Why maV it not 
happen always, and with regard to all obje&s? What 
logic, what procels of argument, fecures you againft 
this fuppofition? My practice, you fay, refutes my 
doubts. But you millake the purport of my queftion. 
As an agent, I am quite fatisfied in the point; but 
as a philofopher, who has fome fhare of curiofity, I 
will not fay fcepticifm, I want to learn the foundation 
of this inference. No reading, no enquiry, has yet 
been .able to remove my difficulty, or give me fa- 
tisfadtion in a matter of fuch importance. Can I do 
better than propofe the difficulty to the public, even 
though, perhaps, I have fmall hopes of obtaining a 
folution? We fhall at leaft, by this means, be fenfible 
of our ignorance, if we do not augment our know- 
ledge. 

I muft confefs, that a man is guilty of unpardonable 
arrogance, Who concludes, becaufe an argument ha? 
eftaped his own inveftigation, that therefore it does 
not really exift. I muft alfo confefs, that though all 
the learned, for feveral ages, Ihould haye employed 
themfelves in fruitlefs fearch upon any fubjedfc, it may 
ftill, perhaps, be rafh to conclude pofitively, that the 
jubjedt muft therefore pgfs all human comprehenfion. 
Even though we examine all the fources of our know- 
ledge, and conclude them unfit for fuch a fubjeft, 
there may ftill remain a fufpicion, thaf the enufnera- 
V01.IL . D tioft 
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tion is riot complete, or the examination not accurate. 
Bu$ with regard to the prefent fubjedt, there are fome 
Confiderations which feem to remove all this accufa* 
tion of arrogance or fufpicion of miltake. 

It is certain, that the molt ignorant and ftupid , 
peafants, nay infants, nay even brute ^eg^s, improve 
by experience, and learn the qualities of natural ob- 
jects, by obferving the effedts which relult from them. 
When a child has felt the fenlation of pain from touch- 
ing the dame of a candle, he will be careful not to 
put his hand near any candle ; but will expedt a fi- 
milar effedt from a caufe, which is limilar in its fen*- 
fible qtfelities and appearance. If you aflert, there- 
fore, that the understanding of the child is led into 
this conclufion by any procefs of argument or ratio- 
cination, I may juftly require you to produce that ar- 
gument; nor have you any pretence to refufe lo equi- 
table a demand. You cannot fay, that the argument 
is abftrule, and may poffibly efcape your enquiry ; 
fince you confefs, that it is obvious to the capacity 
of a mere infant. If you hefitate therefore a moment, 
or if, after reftedfion, you produce any intricate or 
profound argument, you, in a manner, give up the 
queftion, and confefs, that it is not reafoning which 
engages us to fuppofe the pall refembling the future, 
and to expedt limilar effedts from caufes, which are, 
to ap*pearance, limilar. This is the propofition which 
I intended to enforce in the prefent fedtion. If I be 
tight, I pretend not to have made any mighty difco- 
very. And if I be wrong, I mull acknowledge my- 
felf to be indeed a very backward fcholar; fined 
cannot now difeover an argument, which, k feems, 
was perfedtfy fimilar to me lung before I was out of 
my cradle. 
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SfidTlON V. 

Sceptical Solution of chefe Doubts. 


PART I. 

T HE paflion for philofophy, like that for religion; 

feems liable to this inconvenience, that though 
it aims at the correction of our manners,; and extirpa- 
tion of our vices, it may only ferve, by imprudent 
management, to fofter a predominant inclination, and 
pulh the mind with more determined refolution, to- 
wards that fide which already draws too much, by 
the biais and propenfity of the natural temper. It is 
Certain, that, while we afpire to the magnanimous! 
firmnefs of the philofophic fage, and endeavour to 
confine our pleafures altogether within our own minds, 
we may, at laft, render out philofophy like tljat of 
Epictetus, and other Stoics, only a more refined fy- 
ftem of felfifimefs, and reafon ourfelves out of all vir- 
tue as well as focial enjoyment. While we ftudy with 
attention the vanity of human life, and turn all our. 
thoughts towards the empty and tranfitory nature of 
riches and honours, we ate, perhaps all the while, 
flattering our natural indolence, which) hating the 
HhfEiftle of the world and drudgery of bufinefs, fecks a 
pretence of reafon to give itfelf a full and uncontrol- 
led indulgence. Thelfe is, however, one ipecies of 
philofophy which feems little liable to this inconve- 
nience, and that becaufe it (trikes in wi{h no diforderly 
jiafifon of the human mind, nor can mingle itfelf with 

D*a anjt 
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any natural affedtion or propen'fity; and that is the 
Academic or Sceptical philofophy. The acadb* 
mics always talk of doubt and fufpence of judgment; 
of danger in hafty determinations, of confining to very 
narrow bounds the enquiries* of the underftandingj 
and of renouncing all {peculations which lie not with- 
in the limits of common life and practice. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more contrary than fuch a philofo- 
phy to the fupine indolence of the mind, its rath ar- 
rogance, its lofty pretenfions, and its fuperftitious 
credulity. Every paflion is mortified by it, except 
the love of truth ; and that paflion never is, nor can 
be, carried to too high'a degree. It is furprifing, there- 
fore, that this philofophy which, in almoll every in- 
ftance, muft be harmlefs and innocent, ihould be the 
lubject of fo much groundlefs reproach and obloquy. 
But, perhaps, the very circumftance which renders 
it fo innocent, is what chiefly expofes it to the public 
hatred and refentment. By flattering no irregular 
paflion, it gains few partizans ; By oppofing fo many 
vices and follies, it raifes to itfelf abundance of ene- 
mies, who ftigmatize it as libertine, profane, and irre- 
ligious. 

Nor need we fear, that this philofophy, while it 
endeavours to limit our enquiries to common life, 
fhould ever undermine the reafonings of common life, 
and carry its doubts fo far as to deftroy all adtion as 
well as fpeculation. Nature will always maintain her 
rights, and prevail in the end over any abftradt rea- 
soning whatsoever. Though we (hould conclude, for 
infiance, as in the foregoing fedtion, that, in all reh- 
fonings from experience, there is a ftep taken by the 
mind, whicji is not fupported by any argument or 
procefs of the underftanding; there is no danger th.’y 
thefe reafonings, on which almoft all knowledge de- 
pends, will ever be afFedted by fuch a difcovery. If 
the mind be not engaged by argument to make this 
ftep, it muft be induced by fome other principle of 
e$aal weight find authority; and that principle* will 

preferve 
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wtferve its influence as long as human nature remains 
/fhe lame. What that principle is, may well be worth 
the pains of enquiry. 

* # Suppofe a perfon, though endowed with the ftrong- 
teft faculties of reaibn and reflection, to be brought 
on a fudden into this world; he would, indeed, im- 
mediately obferve a continual fucceffion of objedts, 
and one event following another; but he would not 
be able to difcover any thing farther. He would not 
at firft, by any reafoning, be able to reach the idea 
pf caufe and effedt ; fince the particular powers, by 
which all natural operations are performed, never ap- 
pear to the fenfes ; nor is it reafonable to conclude, 
merely becaufe one event in one inftance precedes 
another, that therefore the one is the caufe, the other 
the effedt. Their conjunction may be arbitrary and 
cafual. There may be no reafon to infer the exiit- 
ence of one from the appearance of the other : And 
in a word, fuch a perfon, without more experience, 
could never employ his conjecture or reafoning con- 
cerning any matter of fadt, or be allured of any thing 
beyond what was immediately prefent to his memory 
and fenfes. 

Suppofe again, that he has acquired more experi- 
ence, and has lived fo long in the world as to have 
obferved fimilar objedts or events to be coriftantly* con- 
joined together; what is the confequence of this ex- 
perience ? He immediately infers the exiftence of one 
objedt from the appearance of the other: Yet he has 
not, by all his experience, acquired any idea or 
knowledge of the fecret power, by which the pne ob- 
jedt produces the other; nor is it, by any procefs of 
rejdoning, he is engaged to draw this inference; but 
riwll he finds himfelf determined tp draw it; and 
though he fliould be cqpvinced that this understand- 
ing has no part in the operation, he would neverthe- 
lefs continue in the fame courfe of thinking. There 
is foijie otherprinciple which determines him to form 
inch a conclufion. 

' $ 3 ThU 
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This principle is Custom or Habit. For where? «| 
the* repetition of any particular ad or operation pro-* 
duces a propenfity to renew the fame ad or operation, 
without being impelled by any reafoning or procefs of 
the underflanding, we always fay, that this propenfity/ 
is the effed of Cuflom. By employirlg'that word, we 
pretend not to have given the ultimate realon of fuch 
a propenfity. We only point out a principle of hu- 
man nature which is univeirfally acknowledged, and 
which is well known by its effeds. Perhaps we can 
puih our enquiries no farther, or pretend to give thq 
caufe of this caufe; but muft reft contented with* it 
as the ultimate principle, which we can affign, of all 
our conclufions from experience. It is fufficient fa- 
tisfadion, that we can go fo far, without repining at 
the natrownefs of our faculties j becaufe they will 
carry us no farther. And it is certain we here ad- 
vanced a very intelligible propofition at leaft, if not 
a true one, when we afiert, that, after the conftant 
conjundion of two objeds, heat and flame, for in- 
fiance, weight and folidity, we are determined by 
cuftom alone to exped the one from the appearance of 
the other. This hypothefis feems even the only one 
which explains the difficulty, why we draw, from a 
thoufand inftances, an inference which we are not 
able to draw from one inftance that is, in no refped, 
different from them. Reafon is incapable of any fuch 
variation. The conclufions which it draws from con- 
fidering one circle, are the fame which it would form 
upon furveying all the circles in the univerfe. But 
no man, having feen only one body move after being 
impelled by another, could infer, that every other 
body will mbve after a like impulfe. All inferences 
from experience, therefore, are effeds of cuftom, n<ft • 
of reafoning*^ t 

Cuftom, then, is the great guide of human life. It 
is that principle' alone which renders our experience 
ufeful to us, and makes us exped, for the future, a 

! , fimilar 

* See NOTE f BJ. 
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fifTflJar train of events with thofe which have appear* 
yCd in the paft. Without the influence of cudom,‘we 
Ihould be entirely ignorant of every matter of fad, 
^eyond what is immediately prefent to the memory 
' fend fenfes. We fhould never know how to adjud 
means to ends;* or to employ our natural powers in 
the produdion of any effed. There would be an 
end at once of all adion as well as of the chief part 
of fpeculation, 

But here it may be proper to remark, that though 
pur conclulions from experience carry us beyond our 
memory and fenfes, and allure us of matters of fad 
which happened in the mod diftant places and molt 
remote ages; yet fome fad mud always be prefent to 
the fenfes or memory, from which we may fird pro- 
ceed in drawing thefe conclulions. A man, who 
Ihould find in a defart country the remains of pom- 
pous buildings, would conclude, that the country had 
in ancient times been cultivated by civilized inhabi- 
tants; but did nothing of this nature occur to him, 
he could never form luch an inference. We learn 
the events of former ages from hidory; but then we 
mud perufe the volumes in which this indrudion is 
contained, and thence carry up our inferences from 
one tedimony to another, .till we arrive at the eye- 
witnefles and fpedators of thefe didant events. In 
a word, if we proceed not upon fome fact prelent to 
the memory or fenfes, our reafonings would be merely 
hypothetical ; and however the particular links might 
be conneded with each other, the whole chain of in- 
ferences would have nothing to fupport it, nor could 
we ever by its means arrive at the knowledge of any 
M al exidence. If I alk, why you belieVe any parti- 
Ncjular matter of fsd which you relate, you mult tell 
me fome reafon ; and yris reafon will be fome other 
fad conneded with it. But as you cannot proceed 
after this manner in infinitum, you mud at lead ter- 
minate in fome tad which is prefent to your memory 
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or fenfes ; or muft allow that your belief is enti-rtfl^ 
without foundation. 

What then is the conclufion of the whole matter? 
A Ample one; though it muft be confefled, pretty rer 
mote from the common theories of philofophy. All' 
belief of matter of fad or real exigence is derived 
merely from, i'ome objedt prefent to the memory or- 
fenfes, and a cuftomary conjunction between that and 
fome other objedt; or in other words, having found, 
in many inftances, that any two kinds of objedts, 
flame and heat, inow and cold, have always been con-, 
joined together: If flame or {now be prefented anew 
to the fenfes, the mind is carried by cuftom to expedt 
heat or cold, and to believe , that fuch a quality does 
exift, and will discover itl’clf upon a nearer approach. 
This belief is the neceflary refult of placing the mind 
in fuch circumftances. It is an operation of the foul, 
when we are fo lituated, as unavoidable as to feel the 
paflion of love, when we receive benefits ; or hatred, 
when we meet with injuries. All thefe operations 
are a fpecies of natural inftindls, which no reafoning 
or procefs of the thought and underftanding is able 
either to produce or to prevent. 

At this point, it would be very allowable for us to 
flop our philofophical refcarches. In moft queftions 
we can never make a Angle ftep farther; and in all 
queftions, we muft terminate here at laft, after our 
moft reftlefs and curious enquiries. But ftill our cu- 
rioftty will be pardonable, perhaps commendable, if 
it carry us on to ftill farther refea'rches, and make as 
examine more accurately the nature of this belief, and 
of the cuftomary conjunction, whence 4t is derived. By 
this means we may meet with fome explications afcd 
analogies that will give fatisfaftio.% at leaft%to fuefi ' 
as love the abftradt fciences, find can be entertained 
wjth fpeculations which, however accurate, may ftill < 
retain a degree of doubt and uncertainty. As to 
readers of a different tafte, the remaining part o^this 
ieCtion is not calculated fo^them; and the following 
* enquiry ' 
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fffi|uiries may well be underftood, though it he ne- - 
Vglected, 

PART II, 
v 

Nothing is Snore free than the imagination of man; 
and though it cannot exceed that original ftopk of 
ideas, furnifhed by the internal and external fenfes, 
it has unlimited power of mixing, compounding, fe- 
parating, and dividing thcfe ideas, in all the varieties 
of fidtion and vifion. It can feign a train of events 
wtth all the appearance of reality, afcribe to them a 
particular time and place, conceive them as exigent, 
and paint them out to itfelf with every circumftance 
that belongs to any historical fadt, which- it believes 
with the greateft certainty. Wherein, therefore, con- 
fifts the difference between fuch a fidtion and belief? 
It lies not merely in any peculiar idea which is an- 
nexed to fuch a conception as commands our affent, 
and which is wanting to every known fidtion. For 
as thp mind has authority over all its ideas, it could 
voluntarily annex this particular idea to any fidtion, 
andconfequently be able to believe whatever itpleafes, 
contrary to what we find by daily experience. We 
can, in our conception, join the head of a man to the 
body of a horfe ; but it is not in our power to believe, 
that fuch an animal has ever really exifted. 

It follows, therefore, that the difference between 
jiftion and belief lies in fome fentiment or feeling 
which is annexed to the latter, not to the former, 
and which depends not on the will, nor can be com- 
manded at pleafure. It muft be excited by nature 
Jijte all other fentiments, and mull arii'e from the par- 
ticular fituation in which the mind is placed at any 
particular juncture. Whenever any objedt is prefented 
to the memory or fenfes, it immediately, by the force 
of cuftom, carries the imagination to conceive that 
~ which is ufually conjoined to it^ qnd this con- 
5 on is attended with a feeling or fentiment diffe- 
rent 
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ren$ from the loofe reveries of the fancy. 
confifts the whole nature of belief. For as there is 
no matter of fadl which we believe fo firmly, that we 
cannot conceive the contrary, there would be no dif- 
ference between the conception aflented to, and that' 
which is rejeded, were it not for fomelentimentwhich 
difUnguilhes the one from the other. If I fee a bil- 
liard-ball moving towards another on a fmooth table, 
J. can ealily conceive it to flop upon contadt. This 
conception implies no contradidlion ; but ilill it feels 
very differently from that conception by which I re-, 
prefent to myfelf the impulfe and the communication 
of motion from one ball to another. 

Were we to attempt a definition of this fentiment, 
we fhould, perhaps, find it a very difficult, if not an 
impoifible talk; in the fame manner as if we ihould 
endeavour to define the feeling of cold, or paifion of 
anger, to a creature who never had any experience 
of thefe fentiments. Belief is the true and proper 
name of this feeling; and no one is ever at a lofs to 
know the meaning of that term; becaufe every man 
is every moment confcious of the fentiment reprefent- 
ed by it. It may not, however, be improper to at- 
tempt a defcription of this fentiment; in hopes we 
may, by that means, arrive at fome analogies which 
may afford a more perfedt explication of it I fay 
then, that belief is nothing but a more vivid, lively, 
forcible, firm, fteady conception of an objedt, than 
what the imagination alone is ever able to attain. 
This variety of terms, which may feem fo unphilo- 
fophical, is intended only to exprefs that adt of the 
mind which, renders realities, or what is taken for 
fuch, more prefent to us than fidtions, caufes themto 
weigh more in the thought, and gives them a fuperX- > 
or influence on the palfions and imagination. Pro- 
vided we agree about the thing, it is needlefs to dif- 
pute about the terms. The imagination has the 
command over all its ideas, and can jpin and jmix 
find vary them, in all the ways poffible, It may cbm 

2 ceiye 
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fi&itious objedts with all the circumftances of 
/ plate and time. It may let them, in a manner, be- 
fore our eyes, in their true colours, juft as they 
might have exifted. But as it is impoflible, that 
' ttnis faculty of imagination can ever, of itfelf, reach 
belief, it is evident, that belief conftfts not in the 
peculiar nature or order of ideas, but in the manner 
of their conception, and in feeling to the mind. 
I confefs, that it is impolfible perfectly to explain 
this feeling or manner of conception. We may make 
pie of words which exprefs fomething near it. But 
it» true and proper name, as we obferved before, is 
belief; which is a term that every one fufticiently 
underftands in common life. And in philofophy, 
we can go no farther than alfert, that belief is fome- 
thing felt by the mind, which diftinguilhes the ideas 
of the judgment from the fiddons of the imagination. 
It gives them more weight and influence ; makes 
them appear of greater importance; enforces them 
in the mind; and render? them the governing prin- 
ciple of our addons. I hew at prefent, for inftance, 
a perfon’s voice, with whom I am acquainted ; and 
the found comes as from the next room. This im- 
preffion of my fenfes immediately conveys my thought 
to the perfon, together with all the furrounding ob- 
jedts. I paint them out to myfelf as exifting at: pre- 
fent, with the fame qualities and relations of which 
I formerly knew them poiTelTed. Thefe ideas take 
falter hold of my mind than ideas of an enchanted 
caftle. They are very different to the feeling, and 
have a much greater influence of every kind, either 
to give pleafure or pain, joy or forrow. 

/Let us, then, take in the whole compafs of this 
_jdtrine, and allow, that the fentiment of belief is 
nothing but a conception more intenfe and fteady 
than what attends the mere fidtions of the imagina- 
tion, and that this manner of conception arifes from 
a cuftomary conjunddon of the objedt with fomething 
lint to the memory fix fenfes : I believe that it 

will 
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svill not be difficult, upon tAe/e /fyppo&MOfy fy&P 
otifer operations of the mind analogous to it, atm t<f^ 
trace up thefe phaenomena to principles Hill more 
general. t 

We have already obferved, that nature has elta-/ ' 
blilhed connections among particular ideas, and that . 
no fooner one idea occurs to our thoughts than it 
introduces its correlative, and carries our attention 
towards it, by a gentle and inlenfible movement. 
Thefe principles of connection or affociation we have 
J reduced to three, namely, Re/emblance , Contiguity, 

! and Cflufation ; which are the only bonds that unite 
our thoughts together, and beget that regular train 
of reflection or difcourlie, which, in a greater or left 
degree, takes place among all mankind. Now here 
arifes a queftion, on which -the folution of the pre- 
fent difficulty will depend. Does it happen in all 
thefe relations, that, when one of the objects is 
prefented to ttye fenles or memory, the mind is not 
only carried to the conception of the correlative, but 
reaches a Headier and ftronger conception of it than 
what otherwife it would have been able to attain ? 
This feems to be the cafe with that belief which 
arifes from the relation of caufe and effeCt. And if 
the cafe be the fame with the other relations or 
principles of alfociation, this may be eftablifhed as a 
general law, which takes place in all the operation? 
pf the mind.’ 

We may, therefore, obferve, as the firft experi- 
ment to our prefent purpofe, that, upon the appear- 
ance of the picture of an abfent friend, our idea of 
him is evidently enlivened by the re/emblance, and 
that every paffion, which that idea occalio^s, 
whether of joy or forrow, acquires new force anji t 
vigour. In producing this effeCt, there concur both 
a relation and a prefent impreffion. Where the pic- 
ture bears him no refemblance, at leaft was not in- 
tended for him, it never fo much as conveys our 
^thought to him: And wl^ere it is abfent, a$ 

3 as 
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as the perfori; though the mind may pats from the i 
. tfiotght of one to that of the other; it feels its idea 
to be rather weakened than enlivened by that tranfi- 
t ion. We take a pieafure in viewing the pi&ure of 
ir friend when it is let before us ; but when it is 
removed, rather chiife to confider him dire&ly, than 
by reflection in an image which is equally diftant 
and obfcure. 


The eerertionies of the Romam Catholic reli- 
gion may be confidered' as inftances of the fame na- 
ture. The devotees of that fuperftition ufually plead 
ih # excufe for the mummeries with which they are up- 
braided, that they feel the good effeCt of thofe ex- 
ternal motions, and poftures, and aCtions, in enliven- 
ing their devotion and quickening their fervour, 
which otherwife would decay, if directed entirely to 
diftant and immaterial objeCls. We fhadow out the 
objects of our faith, fay they, in fenfible types and 
images, and render them more prelent to us by the 
immediate prefence of thefe types, than it is poffi- 
ble for us to do, merely by an intellectual view 
and contemplation. Sensible objeCts have always 
a greater influence on the fancy than any other; and 
this influence they readily convey to thofe ideas, to 
which they are related, and Which they refemble. 
I fhall only infer from thefe practices, and this«rea- 
foning, that the eflfeCt of refemblance in enlivening 
the ideas is very common ; and as in every cafe a re- 
femblance and a prefent impreffion mull concur, we 
are abundantly fupplied with experiments to prove 
the reality of the foregoing principle. 

We may add force to thefe experiments by others 
of a different kind, in confidering the effects of con- 
f&ity as well as of refemblance. It is certain, that 
dlltance diminilhes the force of every idea, and that, 
upon our approach to any objed, though it does 
not difeover itfelf to our fenfes, it operates upon the 
mind with an influence, which imitates an immedi- 


atejmpreffion. The thinking on any objed readily 
yfntnfports the mind to wlibt is contiguous; but it is 

only 
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only the a&ual prefence of an object, that tranfports 
it .with a fuperior vivacity. When I am a /feV^ , 
miles from home, whatever relates to it touches me 
more nearly than when I am two hundred leagues 
diftant; though even at that diftance the reflefting , 
on any thing in the neighbourhood pf my friends or 
family naturally produces an idea of them. But as 
in this latter cafe, both the objects of the mind are 
ideas; notwithflanding there is an eafy tranfition 
between them; that tranfition alone is not able to 
give a fuperior vivacity to any of the ideas for want 
of fome immediate impreffion *. • 

No one can doubt but caufation has the fame in- 
fluence as the othef two relations of refemblance 
and contiguity. Superftitious people are fond of 
the reliques of faints and holy men, for the fame 
reafon that they feek after types or images, in or- 
der to enliven their devotion, and give them a more 
intimate and ftrong conception of thofe exemplary 
lives which they defire to imitate. Now it is evi- 
dent, that one of the belt reliques which a devotee 
could procure, would be the handy work of a faint 5 
and if his cloaths and furniture are ever to be 
confidered in this light, it is becaufe they were once 
at his difpofal, and were moved and affefted by 
him; in which refpedt they are to be confidered as 
imperfeft effe&s, and as Connected with him by a 

fhorter 

# 41 Naturane nobis* inquit, datum dicam, an errore quodam, ut, 

44 cum ea ioca videamus, in quibus memoria dignos viros acceperimus 
4f midtum efle verfatos, magis moveamur, quam fiquando eovum 
44 ipforum aut fa&a audiamus aut feriptum a’.iquod lcgamus? Velut 

ego nunc moveor. Venit enim mini Platon is in mentem, quem 
44 accepimus primum hie difputare folitum: Cujus etiam illi hortull 
44 propinqui non memoriam foliira mihi aflerunt, fed ipfum vide&w 
••inconfpeftu meo hie ponere. Hie Speusippus, hie XhNocR|U* 
44 rtSf hie ejus auditor Pole mo; cjxjus ipfa ilia feffio fuit, quam 
44 videamus. Equidem etiam Curiam noflram Hostili am dico, non 
44 hanc novam, quse mihi minor eife videtur poftquam eft major,- fo- 
44 lebam intuens, Scipionem, Catonem, Leliim, noftrum verfr 
44 in primis avum iogitare. Tanta vis admonition is eft in lock; ut 
<* npn fine caufa ex ms memoriae dedu&a fit difeiplina.” CicSfcC^r 
Finibus . Lib. v« ^ 
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fliorter chain of confequences, than any of thofe 
by which we learn the reality of his exiftence. , 

• Suppofe that the fon of a friend, who had been 
long dqad or abfent, were prefented to us; it is evi- 
. dent; that this objedt would inftantly revive its cor- 
relative idea, and recal to our thoughts all pail inti- 
macies and familiarities, in more lively colours than 
they would otherwife have appeared to us. This is 
another phenomenon, which feems to prove the 
principle above mentioned. 

We may obferve, that, in thefe phenomena, the 
belief of the correlative objedt is always prefuppofed ; 
without which the relation could have no effedf. 
The influence of the pidlure fuppofes, that we believe 
our friend tp have once exifted. Contiguity to home 
can never excite our ideas of home, unlefs-we believe 
that it really exifts. Now I aflert, that this belief 
where it reaches beyond the memory or fenfes, is of 
a flmilar nature, and arifes from flmilar caufes, with 
the tranlition of thought and vivacity of conception 
here explained. When I throw a piece of dry wood 
into a fire, my mind is immediately carried to con- 
ceive, that it augments, not extinguiflies, the flame. 
This tranlition of thought from the caufe to the 
effedf proceeds not from reafon. It derives its origin 
altogether from cuftom and experience. . And as it 
firft begins from an objedl, prefent to the fenfes, it 
renders the idea or conception of flame more ftrong 
and lively than any loofe, floating reverie of the 
imagination. That idea arifes immediately. The 
thought moves inftantly towards it, and conveys to 
it all that force of conception which is derived from 
the impreflion prefent to the fenfes. When a fword 
is levelled at my breaft, does not the idea of wound 
ai|d pain ftrike me more ftrongly, than when a glafs 
of wine is prefented to n!e, even though by accident 
this idea ihould occur after the appearance of the lat- 
ter objedl? But what is there in this whole matter 
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to caufe fuch a itrong conception, except only a 
prefent objedt and a cuftomary tranfition to the idea 
Of another objedt, Which We have been accuftomed 
to conjoin With the former ? This is the whole ope- 
ration of the ihitid, in all our cdnclulions concerning' , 
matter df fadt arid exiftehce ; and it is a fatisfadlion 
to find fbme analogies, by which it may be explain- 
ed; The tranfition from a prefent objedt does 
in all cafes give ftrength arid folidity to the related 
idea. 

Herb, then, is a kind of pre-eftablifhed harmony 
between the courfe of nature and the fuccefiiori of 
our ideas; and though the powers and forces, Tiy 
whifch the former is governed, be wholly unknown 
to us; yet our thoughts and conceptions have (till, 
we find, gone on in the fame train with the other 
works of nature. Cuftom is that principle by which 
this correfporidencC has been effedted; fo neceffary 
to the fubfiftence of our fpecies* and the regulation 
of our condudt, in every circUmftance and Occurrence 
of human life. Had not the prefence of an objedt 
inftantly excited the idea of thofe objedts common- 
ly conjoined with it, all our knowledge muft have 
been limited to the narrow fphere of our memory and 
fenfes; and we fhould never have been able to adjuft 
means to ends, or employ our natural powers, either 
to the producing of good, or avoiding of evil. 
Thofe who delight in the difcovery and comtem- 
plation ot final ‘caufes, have here ample fubjedt to 
employ their wonder and admiration. 

I fhall add, for a further confirmation of the fdre- 
going theory, that, as this operation of the mind, by 
which we infer like effedts from like cauies, and 
vice yerfa , is fo eflential to the fubfiftence of all hu-^ 
man creatures, it is not probable, that it could be 
trailed to the fallacious dldudtions of our reafon, 
which is flow in its operations; appears not, in 
any degree, .during the firft years of infancy ; and 
at bell js, in every age and period of human ^fe. 
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extremely liable to error and miftake. It is more 
conformable to the ordinary wifdom of nature to 
fecure fo neceffary an ad of the mind, by fome in* 
(lindt at mechanical tendency, which may be infal- 
’Hble in its operations, may difeover itfelf at the firft 
t appearance of life and thought, and may be inde* 
pendent of all the laboured dedu&ions of the under- 
ltanding. As nafhre has taught . us the ufe of our 
limbs, without giving us the knowledge of the muf- 
cles and nerVes by which 'they are adtuated ; fo has 
Ihe implanted in us an inilindt, which carries for- 
ward the thought in a correfpondent courfe to that 
which Ihe has eftablifhed among external objedts ; 
though we are ignorant of thofe powers and forces 
on which this regular courfe and fucceflion of objedts 
totally depends. 


SECTION VI. 

Of Probability*. 


T HOUGH there be no fuch thing as Chance ih 
the world, our ignorance of the real caufe of 
any event has the fame influence on the undemand- 
ing, and begets a like fpecies of belief or opinion. 

There is certainly a probability, which arifes from 
a fuperiority of chances on any fide; and according 
Vol.II. E as 

»* Mr Locks divides all arguments into demonfirative and pro* 
bable In this view, we mull fey, that it is only probable all men 
muft die, or that the fun will rife to-morrow. But to conform our 
language more to common ufe, we ought to divide arguments into 
demonjtrations t proofs , and probabilities . By proofs, meaning fuch 
arguments from experience as leave no room for doubt or oppo* 
fltion. > 
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as this Superiority encreafes, and furpaffes the oppo- 
fife chances, the probability receives a proportionable 
encreafe, and begets Hill a higher degree of belief 
or aflent to that fide in which we difcover the fupe- 
riority. If a dye were marked with one figure 6 1 - 
number of fpots on four fides, and with another 
figure or number of fpots on the two remaining fides, 
it would be more probable, thaf the former would 
turn up than the latter ; though, if it had a thou- 
fand fides marked in the fame manner, and only one 
fide different, the probability would be much higher, 
and our belief or expectation of the event more fteacfy 
and fecure. This procefs of the thought or reason- 
ing may feem trivial and obvious ; but to thofe who 
eonfider it more narrowly, it may, perhaps, afiord 
matter for curious fpeculation. 

It feems evident, that, when the mind looks for- 
ward to difcover the event, which may refult from 
the throw of fuch a dye, it confiders the turning up 
of each particular fide as alike probable ; and this 
is the very nature of chance, to render all the par- 
ticular events, comprehended in it, entirely equal. 
But finding a greater number of fides concur in the 
one event than in the other, the mind is carried 
more frequently to that event, and meets it oftener, 
in revolving the various poifibilities or chances, on 
which the ultimate refult depends. This concur- 
rence of feveral views in one particular event begets 
immediately, by an inexplicable contrivance of na- 
ture, the Sentiment of belief, and gives that event 
the advantage over its antagonift, which is fupporied 
by a fmaller number of views, and recurs lefs fre- 
quently to the mind. If we allow, that belief is 
nothing but a firmer and ftronger conception of an 
object than what attends the mere fictions of the 
imagination, this operation ( may, perhaps, in fome 
meafure, be accounted for. The concurrence of 
thefe feveral views or glimpfes imprints the idea 
nore ftrongly on the imagination ; gives it Superior 

. force 
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force and vigour ; renders its influence on the paf- 
fions and affedions more fenlible; and in a word, 
begets that reliance or fecurity, which conllitutes 
nature of belief and opinion. 

The cafe is the fame with the probability of 
•caufes as with that of chance. There are fome 
caufes which are entirely uniform and conftant in 
producing a particular efled ; and no inftance has 
ever yet been found of any failure or irregularity in 
their operation. Fire has always burned, and water 
fqffocated, every human creature : The produdion 
of motion by impulfe and gravity is an univerfal law* 
which has hitherto admitted of no exception. But 
there are other caufes, which have been found more 
irregular and uncertain ; nor has rhubarb always 
proved a purge, or opium a foporific, to every one 
who has taken thefe medicines. It is true, when 
any caufe fails of producing its ufual effed, philofo- 
phers aferibe not this to any irregularity in nature ; 
but fuppofe, that fome fecret caufes, in the particu- 
lar ftrudure of parts, have prevented the operation. 
Our reafonings, however, and conclufions concern- 
ing the event, are the fame as if this principle had 
no place. Being determined by cuftom to transfer 
the paft to the future, in all our inferences ; where 
the paft has been entirely regular and uniform we 
exped the event with the greateft aflurance, and 
leave no room for any contrary fuppofition. But 
■where different effeds have been found, to follow 
from caufes, which are to appearance exadly fimilar, 
all thefe various effeds muft occur to the mind in 
transferring the paft to the future, and enter into our 
confideration, when we determine the probability of 
the event. Though we give the preference to that 
which has been found nyift ufual, and believe that 
thfs efled will exift, we muft not overlook the other 
effeds, but muft affign to each of them a particular 
weight and authority, in proportion os we have 
found it to be more or lefs frequent. It is more pro- 

E 2’ bable. 
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bable, in almoft every country of Europe, that 
there will be froft fometime in January, than that 
the weather will continue open throughput that 
whole month; though this probability varies ac- 
cording to the different climates, and approaches to 
a certainty in the more northern kingdoms. Here 
then it feems evident, that, when we transfer the 
pail to the future, in order to determine the effett, 
which will refult from any caufe, we transfer all the 
different events, in the fame proportion as they have 
appeared in the paft, and conceive one to have qx- 
ifted a hundred times, for inftance, another ten times, 
and another once, £s a great number of views do 
here concur in one event, they fortify and confirm 
it to the imagination, beget that fentiment which we 
call belief, and give its objedfc the preference above 
the contrary event, which is not fupported by an 
equal number of experiments, and recurs not fo fre- 
quently to the thought in transferring the paft to the 
future. Let any one try to account for this opera- 
tion of the mind upon any of the received fyftems 
of philofophy, and he will be fenfible of the difficul- 
ty. For my part, I (hall think it fufficient, if the 
prefent hints excite the curiofity of philosophers, 
and make them fenfible how defective all common 
theories are in treating of fuch curious and fuch 
fublime fubjedb. 
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Of the Idea of Necessary Connection. 

* 

PART I, 

ft 

% 

T HE great advantage of the mathematical fciences 
above the moral confifts in this, that the ideas 
of the former, being fenfible, are always clear and 
determinate, the fmalleft diftindtion between them 
is immediately perceptible, and the fame terms are 
Hill exprcflive of the fame ideas, without ambiguity 
or variation. An oval is never miftaken for a circle, 
nor an hyperbola for an ellipfis. The ifofceles and 
fcalenum are diftinguifhed by boundaries more exadt 
than vice and virtue, right and wrong. If any term 
be defined in geometry, the mind readily, of itfelf, 
fubftitutes, on all occasions, the definition for the 
term defined : Or even when no definition is em- 
ployed, the objedt itfelf may be prefented to the 
fenfes, and by that means be fteadily apd clearly ap- 
prehended. But the finer fentiments of the mind, 
the # operations of the underftanding, the various 
agitations of the pafiions, though really in themfelves 
diftindt, eafily efcape us, when furveyed by reflec- 
tion ; nor is it in our power to recal the original 
objedt, as often as we have occafion to contemplate 
it. Ambiguity, by this means, is gradually intro- 
duced into our reafonings' 1 . Similar objedts are readily 
taken to be the fame : And the conclufion becomes 
at laft very wide of the premifes. 

One may fafely, however, affirm, that, if we con- 
E 3- fide? 
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fider thefe fciences in a proper light, their advan- 
ces and difadvantages nearly compenfate each 
other, and reduce both of them to a ftate of equality. 
Jf the mind, with greater facility, retains the id^as 
of geometry clear and determinate, it muft carry on 
a much longer and more intricate chain of reafoning,, 
and compare ideas much wider of each other, in or- 
der to reach the qbftrufer truths of that fciencp. 
And if moral ideas are apt, without extreme care, 
to fall into obfcurity and ponfufion, the inferences 
are always much {hotter in thefe difquiiitions, apd 
the intermediate fteps, which lead to the conclufion, 
much fewer, than in the fciences which treat of 
quantity and number. In reality, there is fcarcely 
a proportion in Euclid fo Ample, as not to confift 
of more parts, than are to be found in any moral 
reafoning which runs not into chimera and conceit. 
Where we trace the principles of the human mind 
through a few lteps, we may be very well fatisfied 
with our progress ; confidering how foon nature 
throws a bar to all our enquiries concerning caufes, 
and reduces us to an acknowledgment of our igno- 
rance. The chief obftacle, therefore, to our im- 
provement in the moral or metaphylical fciences, is 
the obfcurity of the ideas, and ambiguity of the terms. 
The principal difficulty in the mathematics is the 
length of inferences and compafs of thought, requi- 
fite to the forming of any conclufion. And, perhaps, 
our progrefe iii natural philofophy is chiefly retarded 
by the want of proper experiments and phsenomena, 
which are often difcovered by chance, and cannot 
always tie found, when requisite, even by the molt 
diligent and prudent enquiry. As moral philofophy 
feems hitherto to have received lefs improvement 
than either geometry or p^yfics, we may conclude, 
that if there be any difference in this refpedt among 
.Jbefe fciences, the difficulties, which obftruft the 
%rogrefs of the former, require fupcrior care and ca- 
pacity to be furmountei). 

Thei;e 
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There are no ideas, which occur in metaphyfics, 
more obfcure and uncertain, than thofe of power , 
force, energy, or necejfary connexion ; of which it is 
every moment neceflary for us to treat in all our dif- 
^fuifitions. We {hall, therefore, endeavour, in this 
fe&ion, to fix, if poffible, the precife meaning of 
* thefe terms, and thereby remove fome part of that 
obfeurity which is fo much complained of in this 
lpecies of philofophy. 

It feems a proportion,' which will not admit of 
much difpute, that all our ideas are nothing but 
chpies of our impreflions, or, in other words, that it 
is impofiible for us to think of any thing, which we 
have not antecedently felt, either by our external or 
internal fenfes. I have endeavoured* to explain 
and prove this propofition, and have exprefled my 
hopes, that, by a proper application of it, men may 
reach a greater clearnefs and precifion in philofophi- 
cal reafonings, than what they have hitherto been 
able to attain. Complex ideas may, perhaps, be 
well known by definition, which is nothing but an 
enumeration of thofe parts or fimple ideas that 
compofe them. But when we have pulhed up de- 
finitions to the mod fimple ideas, and find Hill fome 
ambiguity and obfeurity ; what refource are we then 
pofleffed of? By what invention can we throw light 
upon thefe ideas, and render them altogether pre’eife 
and determinate to our intelle&ual view ? Produce 
the impreflions or original fentiments from which 
the ideas are copied. Thefe impreflions are all 
ftrong and fenfible. They ' admit not of ambiguity. 
They are not only placed in a full light themfelves, 
but may throw light on their correfpondent ideas, 
which lie in obfeurity. And by this means we may, 
perhaps, attain a new microfcope or fpecies of optics, 
by which, in the mora? fciences, the molt minute 
and moil Ample ideas may be fo enlarged^ to foil 
readily under our apprehenfion, and be equally 

£4 ’ known 
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known with the grofleft and moil fenfible ideas that 

c&n be the objeCt of our enquiry. 

To be folly acquainted, therefore, with the idea 
of power or necelfary connection, let us examine it; 
impreffion ; and in order to find the imprelfion wilSr 
greater certainty, let us fearch for it in all the 
fources from which it may poffibly be derived. 

When we look about us towards external objeCts, 
and confider the operation of caufes, we are never 
able, in a Angle inftance, to difcover any power or 
neceflary connection ; any quality which binds the 
effeCt to the caufe, and renders the one an infallible 
confequence of the other. We only find, that the 
one does actually in faCt follow the other. The im- 
pulfe of one billiard-ball is attended with motion ip 
the fecond. This is the whole that appears to the 
outward fenfes. The mind feels no fentiment or 
inward impreffion from this fucceffion of objeds: 
Confequently there is not, in any fingle particular 
inftance of caufe and effeCt, any thing which can 
fuggeft the idea of power or neceflary connection. 

From the firft appearance of an objeCt, we never 
can conjecture what effeCt will refult from it. But 
were the power or energy of any caufe difcoverable 
by the mind, wc could forefee the effeCt, even with- 
out experience ; and might, at firft, pronounce with 
certainty concerning it, by the mere dint of thought 
and reasoning. 

In reality, ' there is" no part of matter that does 
ever, by its fenfible qualities, difcover any power or 
energy, or give us ground to imagine, that it could 
produce any thing, or be followed by any other ob- 
ject, which we could denominate its effeCt. Solidity, 
extenfion, motion ; thcfe qualities are all complete 
in themfelves, and never point out any other event 
which may refult from thdm. The feenes of the 
pniverfe are continually fhifting, and one objeCt fol- 
Jf ws another in an uninterrupted fucceffion ; but the 
gjpwer or forefi which actuates the whole machine. 
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is entirely concealed from us, and never difcovers 
itfelf in any of the feniible qualities of body. We 
know, that, in fait, heat is a conftant attendant of 
dame ; *but what is the connexion between them, 
have no room fo much as tp conjelture or ima- 
,gine. It is impellible, therefore, that the idea of 
power can be derived from the contemplation of bo- 
dies, in Angle inltances of their operation j becaufe 
no bodies ever difcover any power which can be the 
original of this idea*. 

Since, therefore, external pbjclts as they appear 
tt^ihe lenles, give us no idea of power or neceflary 
conneltion, by their operation in particular inftances, 
let us fee whether this idea be derived from reflec- 
tion on the operations of our own minds, and be copied 
from any internal imprefflon. It may be faid, that 
we are every moment confcious of internal power ; 
while we feel, that, by the Ample command of our 
will, we can move the organs of our body, or direct 
the faculties of our mind. An alt of volition pro- 
duces motion in our. limbs, or raiies a new idea in 
our imagination. This influence of the will we 
know by confcioufnefs. Hence we acquire the idea 
of power or energy ; and are certain, that we our- 
felves and all other intelligent beings are poflefled of 
power. This idea, then, is an idea of refleltipn, 
fince it ariies from reflelting on the operations of our 
own mind, and on the command which is exercifed 
by will, both over the organs of the body and facul- 
ties,, of the foul. 

We fliall proceed to examine this pretenflon ; and 
fnft, with regard to the influence of volition over 
the organs of the body. This influence, we may 

ob- 

* Mr Locke, in his chapter of Power, fays, That, finding from 
experience, that there are icvcr&l new productions in matter, and 
concluding that there muft. fomewliere be a power capable of pro- 
ducing them, we arrive at laft by this reafoning at the idea of power. 
But no reafoning can ever give ns a new, original fimple idea ; as 
this philofopher himfelf confefles. This, therefore, can never be the 
origin of that idea. * 
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obferve, is a fad which, like all other natural events, 
<?an be known only by experience, and can never be 
forefeen from any apparent energy or power in the 
caufe which conneds it with the effed, and renders 
the one an infallible confequence of the other. TfiS 
motion of our body follows upon“the command of, 
our will. Of this we are every moment confcious. 
But the means by which this is effeded ; the ener- 
gy by which the will performs fo extraordinary an 
operation ; of this we are fo far from being imme- 
diately confcious, that it muft for ever efcape our 
moll diligent enquiry. / 

For, firfi. Is there any principle in all nature more 
inyftcrieus than the* union of foul with body; by 
which a fuppofed fpi ritual fubftancc acquires fuch 
an influence over a material one, that the mod re- 
fined thought is able to aduate the grolfeft matter? 
'Vv r ere we empowered by a fecret wifli, to remove 
mountains, or control the planets in their orbit; this 
extenfive authority wctuld not be more extraordinary, 
nor more beyond our coraprehenfion. But if by 
oonfeioufnefs we perceived any power or energy in 
the will, we mull know this power > we muft know 
its connexion with the effed ; we muft know the 
fecret union of foul and body, and the nature of 
both thefe fubftances ; by which the one is able to 
operate, in fo many inftances, upon the other. 

Secondly , We are not able to move all the organs of 
the body with a like authority; though we cannot 
aflign any reafon belides experience, for fo remark- 
able a difference between one and the other. Why 
has the will an influence over the tongue and fin- 
gers, not over the heart or liver? This queftion 
would never embarrafs us, were we confcious of a 
power in the former cafe t not in the latter. We 
mould then perceive, independent of experience, 
why the authority of will over the organs of the 
body is circiynTcribed within fuch particular limits. 
£eing in that cafe fully acquainted with the power 

* 4 or 
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or force by which it operates, we fhould alfo know 
why its influence reaches precifely to fuch bound- 
aries, and no farther. 

. A mdn, fuddenly ftruck with a palfy in the leg or 
Turin, or who had newly loft thofe members, fre- 
, quently endeavours, at firft,,-to mow them, and em- 
ploy them in their ufual offices. Here he j| as much 
confcious of power to command fuch limbs, as a man 
in perfect health is confcious of power to actuate 
any member which remains in its natural Hate and 
condition. But confcioufnefs never deceives. Con- 
fidently, neither in the one cafe nor in the other, 
are we ever confcious of any power. We learn the 
influence of our will from experience alone. And 
experience only teaches us, how one event conftantly 
follows another ; without inftrudting us in the fecret 
connection, which binds them together, and renders 
them infeparable. 

Thirdly, We learn from anatomy, that the imme- 
diate objedt of power in voluntary motion, is not the 
member itfelf which is moved, but certain mufcles, 
and nerves, and animal fpirits, and, perhaps, fome- 
thing ftill more minute and more unknown, through 
which the motion is fucceffively propagated, ere it 
reach the member itfelf, whofe motion is the imme- 
diate objedt of volition. Can there be a more cer- 
tain proof, that the power by which this whole ope- 
ration is performed, fo far from being diredtly and 
fully known by an inward fentiment or confcioufnefs, 
is,,to the laft degree, myfterious and unintelligible ? 
Here the mind wills a certain event : Immediately 
another event, unknown to ourfelves, and totally 
different from the one intended, is produced : This 
event produces another, equally unknown : Till at 
laft, through a long fuqccffion, the defired* event is 
produced. But if the original power were felt, it 
muft be known: Were it known, its effedt muft 
alfo be known; flnce all power is relative to its 
effedt. And vice verfa, if the effedt be not known, 
the power cannot be knotkn nor felt. How indeed 

can 
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can we be confcious of a power to more our limbs, 

when we have no fuch power ; but only that to 

move certain animal fpirits, which, though they 

produce at laft the motion of our limbs, yet operate . 

in fuch a manner as is wholly beyond o'Ur compre-^ 

henfion? 

We may, therefore, conclude from the whole, I 
hope, witnout any temerity, though with alfurance, 
that our. idea of power is not copied from any len- 
timent or confcioufnefs of power within ourfelves, 
when we give rife to animal motion, or apply our 
limbs to -their proper ufe and office. That their mo- 
tion follows the command of the will is a matter of 
common experience, like other natural events : But 
the power or energy by which this is eflfe&ed, like 
that in other natural events, is unknown and incon- 
ceivable *. 

Shall we then aflert, that we are confcious of a 
power or energy in our own minds, when, by an aft 
or command of our will, we raiie up a new’ idea, 
fix the mind to the contemplation of it, turn it on all 
fides, and at laft difmifs it for fome other idea, when 
we think that we have furveyed it with fufficient 
accuracy ? I believe the fame arguments will prove, 
that even this command of the will gives us no real 
idea, of force or energy. 

Firjl t It muft be allowed, that, when we know a 
power, we know that very circumftance in the caufe 
by which it is enabled to produce the effe<ft : For 
thefe arc fuppofed to be fynonymous. We mqft, 
therefore, know both the caufe and effect, and the 
relation between them. But do we pretend to be 
acquainted with the nature of the human foul and 
the nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one tp 
produce ^the other? This is, a real creation; a pro- 
duction of fomething out of nothing : Which implies 
a power fo great, that it may feem, at firft fight, be- 
*» and. the reach of any being, lefs than infinite. At 

leaft 
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leaft it mull be owned, that fuch a power is not felt, 
nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind. We 
only feej. the event, namely, the exiftence of an idea, 
^Epnfequent to a command of the will : But the man- 
ner in which this operation is performed ; the power, 
»by which it is produced; is entirely beyond our 
comprehenfion. 

Secondly , The command of the mind over itfelf is 
limited, as well as its command over the body ; and 
thefe limits are not known by reafon, or any ac- 
quaintance with the nature of caufe and effedt ; but 
omy by experience and obfervation, as in all other 
natural events, and in the operation of external ob- 
jects. Our authority over our fentiments and paf- 
iions is much weaker than that over our ideas ; and 
even the latter authority is circumfcribed within very 
narrow boundaries. Will any one pretend to alfign 
the ultimate reafon of thefe boundaries, or fhow why 
the power is deficient in one cafe not in another? 

Thirdly, This felf-command is very different at dif- 
ferent times. A man in health poflelfes more of it, 
than one languifhing with fickncfs. We are more 
mailer of our thoughts in the morning than in the 
evening; felling than after a full meal. Can we 
give any reafon for thefe variations, except experi- 
ence? Where then is the power of which we pre- 
tend to be confcious ? Is there not here, either in a 
fpiritual or material fubftance, or both, fome fecret 
mechanifm or ftrudlure of parts, upon which the ef- 
fe& depends, and which, being entirely unknown to 
us, renders the power or energy of the will equally 
unknown and incomprehenfible ? 

Volition is finely an adl of the mind, with which 
we are fufficiently acquainted. Refledt upon it: 
Confider it on all fides. * Do you find any thing in it 
like this creative power, by which it raifes from 
nothing a new idea, and with a kind of Fiat, imi- 
tates t£e omnipotence of its Maker, if>I may be al- 
lowed* to ipeak, who caljed forth iqto exiftence all 
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he various fcenes of nature? So far from being com 
fcious of this energy in the will, it requires as certain 
experience as that of which we are poffefled, to 
convince us, that fuch extraordinary effeds do evgr 
refult from a Ample ad of volition. 

The generality of mankind never find any diffi-' 
culty in accounting for the more common and fami* 
liar operations of nature; fuch as the defcent of 
heavy bodies, the growth of plants, the generation 
of animals, or the nouriftiment of bodies by food : 
But fuppofe that, in all thefe cafes, they perceive 
the very force or energy of the caufe, by which it is 
connected with its qffed, and is for ever infallible in 
its operation; they acquire, by long habit, fuch a 
turn of mind, that, upon the appearance of the caufe, 
they immediately exped with aiTurance its ufual at* 
tendant, and hardly conceive it poffible that any 
other event could refult from it. It is only on the 
difeovery of extraordinary phenomena, fuch as earth* 
quakes, peitilcnce, and prodigies of any kind, that 
they find themfclves at alofs toaffign a proper caufe, 
and to explain the manner in which the effed is 
produced by it. It is ufual for men, in fuch diffi* 
culties, to have rccourfe to fome invifible intelligent 
principle*, as the immediate caufe of that event, 
which furprifes them, and which they think cannot 
be accounted for from the common powers of nature. 
But philofophers, who carry their ferutiny a little 
farther, immediately perceive, that, even in the 
moft familiar events, the energy of the caufe is as 
unintellegible as in the moft unufual, and that we 
only learn by experience the frequent Conjunction 
of objeds, without being ever able to comprehend 
any thing like Connection between them. Here 
then, many philofophers think themfelves obliged 
by reafon to nave tecoutfo, on aft occahons, to the 
lame principle, which the vulgar never appeal to but 
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in cafes that appear miraculous and fupernatural. 
They acknowledge mind and intellegence to be, not 
only the ultimate and original caule of all things, 
but the immediate and foie caufc of every event! 

"^Vhich appears in nature. They pretend, t;hat thofe 
, objects, which are commonly denominated caufes, 
are in reality nothing but occajions ; and that the true 
and diredt principle of every effedt is not any power 
or force in nature, but a volition of the Supreme Be- 
ing, who ■wills, that fuch particular obje&s Ihould. 
for ever, be conjoined with each other. Inftead of 
filling, that one billiard-ball moves another, by a 
force which it has derived from the Author of na- 
ture; it is the Deity himfelf, they fay, who, by a 
particular volition, moves the fecond ball, being de- 
termined to this operation by the impulfe of the firft 
ball; in confequence of thofe general laws which he has 
laid down to himfelfinthe government of theuniverfo. 
But philofophers, advancing Bill in their enquiries, 
difeover, that, as we are totally ignorant of the power 
on which depends the mutual operation of bodies 
we are no lefs ignorant of that power, on which de- 
pends the operation of mind on body, or of body on 
mind ; nor are we able, either from our fenfes cr 
confcioufnefs, to afiign the ultimate principle in one 
cafe more than in the other. The lame ignorance 
therefore, reduces them to the fame conclufion! 
They affert, that the Deity is the immediate caufe of 
the union between foul and body ; and that they 
are not the organs of fenfe, which, being agitated 
by external objedts, produce fenfations in the mind • 
but that it is a particular volition of opr o mni potent 
Maker, which excites fuch a fenfation in confe- 
quence of fuch a motion in the organ. In like man- 
ner, it is not any energy in the will that produces 
local motion in our members*. It is God himfelf, who 
is pleafed to fecond our will, in itfelf impotent, and 
to command that motion which we crxpneoufly at- 
. tribute to our own power and efficacy. Nor do phi- 
lofophers flop at this concl&fion. They fometimet 

extend 
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extend the fame inference to the mind itfelf in its 
internal operations. Our mental vifion or concep- 
tion of ideas is nothing but a revelation made to us 
by, our Maker; When we voluntarily turn our 
thoughts to any objed, and raife up its image in the’' 
fancy, it is not the will which creates that idea; it 
is the univerfal Creator, who difeovers it to the mind, 
and renders it prefent to us. 

Thus, according to thele philolophers, eveiry 
thing is full of God, Not content with the principle, 
that nothing exifts but by his will, that nothing pof- 
feffes arty power but by his conceffion; they rob Ma- 
ture, and all created beings, of every power, in order 
to render their dependence on the Deity ftillmore fen- 
fible and immediate. They confider not, that, by this! 
theory, they diminifh, inftead of magnifying, the 
grandeur of thofe attributes, which they affect fo 
much to celebrate. It argues furely more power in 
the Deity to delegate a certain degree of power to 
inferior creatures, than to produce every thing by 
his own immediate volition. It argues more wildom 
to contrive at firft the fabric of the world with fuch 
perfedl forefight, that, of itlclf, and by its proper 
operation, it may ferve all the purpofes of pro- 
vidence, than if the great Creator were obliged 
every moment to adjuft its parts, and animate 
by his breath all the wheels of that ftupendous 
machine. 

But if we would have a more philofophical confuta- 
tion of this theory, perhaps the two following reflec- 
tions may fufficc. 

Firft, It feems to me, that this theory of the uni- 
verfal energy and operation of the Supreme Being, 
is too bold ever to carry convidlion with it to a man, 
fufEciently apprized of the weaknefs of human reafon, 
and the narrow limits to which it is confined in all 
its operations. Though the chain of arguments, 
which condtift to it, were ever fo logical, there muft 
arife a ftrong fufpicion, jf not an abfolute affurance, 

3 - that 
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that it has carried us quite beyond the reach of our 
faculties, when it leads to conclusions fo extraordinary, 
and fo remote from common life and experience. 
We ar^ got into fairy land, long ere we have 
M^fached the laft fteps of our theory ; and there we 
have no reafon to. truft our common methods of ar- 
•gument, or to think that our ufual analogies and 
probabilities have any authority. Our line is too 
Ihort to fathom fuch immenfe abyffes. And how- 
ever we may flatter ourfelves, that we are guided, 
in every ftep which we take, by a kind of verifimili- 
tu^e and experience; we may be allured, that this 
fancied experience has no authority, when we thus 
apply it to fubjedts that lie entirely out of the fphere 
of experience. But on this we fhall have occalion to 
touch afterwards *. 

Secondly, I cannot perceive any force in the argu- 
ments on which this theory is founded. We are 
ignorant, it is true, of the manner in which bodies 
operate on each other; their force or energy is en- 
tirely incomprehenfible : But are we not equally ig- 
norant, of the manner or force by which a mind, 
even the Supreme Mind, operates either on itfelf or 
on body? Whence, I befeech you, do we acquire 
any idea of it? We have no fentiment or confciouf- 
nefs of this power in ourfelves. We have no idea % of 
the Supreme Being but what we learn from reflec- 
tion on our own faculties. Were our ignorance, 
therefore, a good reafon for rejecting any thing, we 
ihould be led into that principle of denying all 
energy in the Supreme Being as much as in the grofs- 
eft matter. We furely comprehend as little the ope- 
rations of one as of the other. Is it more difficult to 
conceive, that motion may arife from impulfe, than 
that it may arife from volition? All we know is our 
profound ignorance in both cafes f. 

Vo*. II. F $ut 
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PART II. 

But to haften to a conclufion of this argument 
which is already drawn out to too great a lengthy 
We have fought in vain for an idea of power or ne- 
ceflary connexion, in all the fources from which we - 
could fuppoie it to be derived. It appears that, in 
iingle instances of the operation of bodies, we never 
can, by our utmoft fcrutiny, difcover any thing but 
one event following another ; without being able to 
comprehend any force or power by which the caufe 
operates, or any connexion between it and its fup- 
pofed effeCt. The fame difficulty occurs in contem- 
plating the operations of mind on body ; where we 
obferve the motion of the latter to follow upon the 
volition of the former; but are not able to obferve or 
conceive the tie which binds together the motion 
and volition, or the energy by which the mind 
produces this effeCt. The authority of the will over 
its own faculties and ideas is not a whit more com-' 
prehenfible: So that, upon the whole, there appears 
not, throughout all nature, any one inftance of con- 
nexion which is conceivable by us. All events feem 
entirely loofe and feparate. One event follows ano- 
ther; but we never can obferve any tie between 
thdm. They feem conjoined , but never connected. 
And as we can have no idea of any thing, winch 
never appeared to our outward fenfe or inward fen- 
timent, the neceflary conclufion ferns to be, that 
we have no idea of connection or power at all,' and 
that thefe words are abfolutely without any meaning, 
when employed either in philofophical reafonings 
or common life. 

But there Bill remains one method of avoiding 
this conclufion, and one fburce which we have not 
yet examined. When any natural object or event is 
prefented, it is impoffible for us, by any fagacity or 
penetration,* to difcover, or even conjecture, with- 
" out 
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out experience, what event will refult from it, or to 
carry our forefight beyond that objedt, which is im- 
mediately prefent to the memory and fenfes. Even 
after one inftance or experiment, where we have ob - 
served a particular event to follow upon another, we 
are not intitled to form a general rule, or foretel what 
will happen in like cafes ; it being juftly efteemed an 
unpardonable temerity to judge of the whole courfe 
of nature from one Angle experiment, however ac- 
curate or certain. But when one particular fpecies 
of event has always, in all inftances, been conjoined 
Vith another, we make no longer any fcruplc of 
foretelling one upon the appearance of the other, 
and of employing that reafoning, which can aione 
allure us of aiiy matter of faCt or exiftencc. We then 
call the one objeCt, Caufe ; the other, Effett. We 
fuppofe, that there is fome connection between them ; 
fome power in the one, by which it infallibly pro- 
duces the other, and operates with the greateft cer- 
tainty and Arongeft neceffity. 

It appears, then, that this idea of a necelTary con- 
nection among events arifes from a number of iimi- 
lar inftances, which occur, of the conftant conjunction 
of thefe events ; nor can that. idea ever be fuggefted 
by any one of thefe inftances, furveyed in all pofiiblc 
lights and pofitions. But there i3 nothing in a num- 
ber of inftances, different from every fingle inftance, 
which is fuppofed to be exactly fimilar ; except only, 
that after a repetition of fimilar inftances, the. muui 
is carried by habit, upon the appearance of one event, 
to’expedl its ufual attendant, and to believe that it 
will exift. This connection, therefore, which we 
feel in the mind, this cuftomary tranfition of the 
imagination from one objedt to its ufual attendant, is 
the fentiment or imprefiion from which we form 
the idea of power or neceffary connection. Nothing 
farther is in the cafe. Contemplate the fubjedt on 
all fides ; you will never find any other origin of that 
idea. This is the foie difference between one in- 

F • a- ftance, 
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fiance, from which we can never receive the idea of 
coime&ion, and a number of iimilar inftances, by 
which it is fuggefied. The firft time a man faw the 
communication of motion by impulfe, as by the Ihock 
of two billiard-balls, he could not pronounce that 11 
the one event was connected ; but only that it was 
conjoined with the other. After he has obferved 
feveral inftances of this nature, he then pronounces 
them to be conne&ed. What alteration has happen- 
ed to give rife to this new idea of connexion? Nothing 
but that he now feels thefe events to be connected in 
his imagination, and can readily foretel the exiftenae 
of one from the appearance of the other. When we 
fay, therefore, that "one objedt is conne&ed with 
another, we mean only, that they have acquired a 
connect ion in our thought, and give rile to this in- 
ference, by which they become proofs of each other’s 
exiftenoe: A concluiion which is fomewhat extra- 
ordinary ; but which feems founded on fufficient evi- 
dence. Nor will its evidence be weakened by any 
general diilidence of the underllanding, or fceptical 
Jufpieion concerning every conclufion, which is new 
ana extraordinary. No conclufions can be more 
agreeable to fceptifm than liich as make difcoveries 
concerning the weaknefs and narrow limits of human 
resign and capacity. 

And what ftronger infiance can be produced of the 
furpriiing ignorance and weaknefs of the underftand- 
ing than the prefent? For furely if there be any re- 
lation among objedts, which it . imports us to know 
perfe&ly, it is that of caufe and effedt. On this ‘are 
founded all our reafonings concerning matter of fadt 
or cxiftence. By means of it alone we attain any af- 
furance concerning objedts which are removed from 
the prefent teftimony of our memory and fenfes. The 
only immediate utility of all fciences, is to teach us 
how to control and regulate future events by their 
ca^Jes. Our thoughts and enquiries are, therefore, 
every moment employed about this relation : yet fo 

• im- 
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imperfect are the ideas which we form concerning it, 
that it is impoffible to give any juft definition of caufe, 
except what is drawn from fomething extraneous and 
foreign* to it. Similar objedts are always conjoined 
with fimilar. Of this we have experience. Suitably 
to this experience, therefore, we may define a caufe 
to be an abjelt followed by another , and where all the 
ohjefts, fimilar to thefirfi , are followed by objefts fimilar 
to the fecond. Or in other words, where, if the firfi 
objeSl had not been , the fecond never had exified. The 
appearance of a caufe always conveys the mind, by a 
cuftomary tranfition, to the idea of the effedt. Of this 
alfo we have experience. We may, therefore, fuit- 
ably to this experience, form another definition of 
caufe; and call it, an objett followed by another , and 
whofe appearance always conveys the thought to that 
other. But though both thefe definitions be drawn 
from circumftances foreign to the caufe, we cannot 
remedy this inconvenience, or attain any more per- 
fect definition which may point out that circumftance 
in the caufe, which gives it a connexion with its ef- 
fedt. ' We have qo idea of this conned! ion; nor even 
.any diftindt notion what it is we defire to know, when 
we endeavour at a conception of it. We fay, for in- 
ftance, that the vibration of this firing is the caufe 
of this particular found. But what do we mean by 
that affirmation? We either mean, that this vibration 
is followed by this found , and that all fimilar vibra- 
tions have been followed by fimilar founds: Or, that 
this vibration is followed by this found , and that upon 
the appearance of one , the mind anticipates the fenfes , 
and forms immediately an idea of the other . We may 
confider the relation of caufe and effedt in either of 
thefe two lights; but beyond thefe we have no idea 
of it*. 

To recapitulate, therefore, the reafoningsofthis fec- 
tiou: Every idea is copied from fome preceding im- 
preffion or fentiment; and where we cannot finda- y 
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impreffion, we may be certain that there is no idea. 
In all fingle inftances of the operation of bodies or 
minds, there is nothing that produces any impreffion, 
nor confequently can fuggeft any idea, of power or v 
neceffary connexion: But when many uniform in- 
ftances appear, and the fame objedt is always followed • 
hy the fame event; we then begin to entertain the 
notion of caufe and connexion. We thence/ a new 
fentiment or impreffion, tdwit, a cuftomary connec- 
tion in the thought or imagination between oneobjedt 
and its uftial attendant; and this fentiment is the 
riginal of that idea which we feek for. For as this 
idea arifes from a number of iimilar inftances, and 
not from any fingle inftance ; it mull arife from that 
circumftance, in which the number of inftances differ 
from every individual inftance. But this cuftomary 
connexion or tranfition of the imagination is the only 
circumftance in which they differ. In every other 
particular they are alike- The firft inftance which 
we faw of motion, communicated by the fkock of two 
billiard-balls (to return to this obvious illuftration), 
is exadtly fimilar to any inftance that may at prefent 
occur to us; except only, that we could not, at firft, 
infer one event from the other, which we are enabled 
to do at prefent, after fo long a courfe of uniform ex- 
perience. I know not whether the reader will readily 
apprehend this reafoning. I am afraid, that ihould 
I multiply Words about it, or throw it into a great- 
er variety of lights^ it would only become more ob- 
feure and intricate. In all abftradt reafonings, there 
is one point of view which, if we can happily hit, 
ive fhall go farther towards illuftrating the fubjeft 
than by all the eloquence and copious expreffion in 
the world. This point of view we Ihould endeavour 
to reach, and referve the flowers of rhetoric for fub- 
jjeds which are more adapted to them. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Of Liberty and Necessity. 


PART L 

I T might reafonably be expe&ed in queftions which 
have been canvaffed and difputed with great eager* 
nefs, fince the firft origin of fcience and philofophy, 
that the meaning of all the terms, at lead, Ihould have 
been agreed upon among the difputants ; and our en- 
quiries, in the courfe of two thoufand years, been 
able to pafs from words to the true and real fubjed 
of the controvcrfy. For how eafy may it feem to 
give exad definitions of the terms employed an rea- 
soning, and make thefe definitions, not the mere found 
of words, the object of future icrutiny and examina- 
tion? But if we confider the matter more narrowly, 
we fhall be apt to draw a quite oppoiite conclusion. 
From this circumftance alone* that a controverfy has 
been long kept on foot, and remains dill undecided, 
we may prefume, that there is fome ambiguity in the 
expredion, and that the difputants affix different ideas 
to the terms employed in the controverfy. For as 
the faculties of the mind are fuppofed to be naturally 
alike in every individual; otherwife nothing could 
be more fruitlefs than to reafon oy difpute together; 
it were impoffible, if men affix the fame ideas to their 
terms, that they could fo long form different opinions 
of the fame fubjed ; efpecially when they communi- 
cate their views, and each party turn»themfelves on 
all fides in fearch of argunjents which may give them 
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the vi&ory over their antagonifts. It is true, if men 
attempt the difcuffion of queftions which lie entirely 
beyond the reach pf human capacity, fuch as thole 
concerning the origin of worlds, or the cecohomy of 
the intelledual fyftem or region of fpirits, they may r ' 
long beat the air in their fruitlefs contefts, and never , 
arrive at any determinate conclulion: But if the que- 
ftion regard any fubjed of common life and experi- 
ence ; nothing, one would think, could preferve the 
difpute fo long undecided, but fcyne ambiguous ex- 
preffions which keep the antagonifts ftill at a diftance, 
and hinder them from grappling with each other. * 

This has been the cafe in the long difputed queftion 
concerning liberty and neceflity; and to fo remark- 
able a degree, that, if I be not much miftaken, we 
Jhall find, that all mankind, both learned and igno- 
rant, have always been of the fame opinion with re- 
gard to this fubjed, and that a few intelligible defi- 
nitions would immediately have put an end to the 
whole controverfy. I own, that this difpute has been 
fo much canvafled on all hands, and has led philofo- 
phers into fitch a labyrinth of obfeure fophillry, that, 
it is no wonder, if a fenfible reader indulge his eafe 
fo far as to turn a deaf ear to the propolal of fuch a 
queftion, from which he can expert neither inftruc- 
tion nor entertainment. But the ftate of the argu- 
ment here propoled may, perhaps, ferve to renew his 
attention, as it has more novelty, promifes at lcaft 
fotne decifion of the controverfy, and will not much 
difturb his eafe by any intricate or obfeure reafoning. 

I hope, therefore, to make it appear, that all men 
have ever agreed in the dodrine both of neceflity and 
of liberty, according to any reafonable fenfe which 
can be put on thefe terms ; and that the whole con- 
troveriy has hitherto turned merely upon words. We 
ihall begin with examining the dodrine of neceflity. 

It is univerfally allowed, that matter, in all its 
operations, is.aduated by a heceflary force, and that 
every natural effed is fo prccifely determined by the 
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' energy of its caufe, that no other effect, in fuch par- 
ticular circumftances, could poflibly have refulted 
from it. The degree and diredtion of every motion 

is, by the laws of nature, prefcribed with fuch ex- 
‘adtnefs, that a living creature may as foon arife from 

s the ihock of two bodies, as 'motion, in any other de- 
gree or direction than what is a&ually produced by 

it. Would we, therefore, form a juft and precife 
idea of neceffity , we mult conlider whence that idea 
arifes, when we apply it to the operation of bodies. 

It feems evident, that, if all the fcenes of nature 
Were continually lhifted in fuch a manner, that no two 
events bore any refemblance to each other, but every 
objedt was entirely new, without any limilitude to 
whatever had been feen before, we ihould never, in 
that cafe, have attained the leaft idea of neceffity, or 
of a connexion among thefe objedts. We might fay, 
upon fuch a fuppolition, that one objedt or event has 
followed another ; not that one was produced by 
the other. The relation of caufe and effedt muft 
be utterly unknown to mankind. Inference and 
reafoning concerning the operations of nature would, 
from that moment, be at an end ; and the memory 
and fenfes remain the only canals, by which the 
knowledge of any real exiltence could poflibly have 
accefs to the mind. Our idea, therefore, of neceflity 
and caufation, arifes entirely from the uniformity ob- 
fervable in the operations of nature j where fimilar 
objedts are conftantly conjoined together, and the 
mind is determined by cuftom to infer the one from 
the appearance of the other. Thefe two circum- 
ftances form the whole of that neceffity which we 
aferibe to matter. Beyond the conftant conjunction 
of fimilar objedts, and the confequent inference from 
one to the other, we have no notion of any neceffity 
or conhedtion. 

If it appear, therefore, that all mankind have ever 
allowed, without any doubt or hefitation, that thefe 
two circumftances take pl^ce in the voluntary adtions 

of 
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of men, and in the operations of mind; it muft fol* 
low, that all mankind- have ever agreed in the doc- 
trine of necefiity, and that they have hitherto dif- 
puted, merely for not underAanding each other. 

As to the firft circumftance, the conftant and re- 
gular conjundion of fimilar events; we may poffibly 
Satisfy ourfelves by the following conliderations. It 
is univerfally acknowledged, that there is a great 
uniformity among the adions of men, in all nations 
and ages, and that human nature remains ilill the 
fame, in its principles and operations. The fame 
motives always produce the fame adions : The fame 
events follow fronj the fame caufes. Ambition, 
avarice, felf-loye, vanity, friendfhip, generofity, pub- 
lic fpirit; thefe paflions, mixed in various degrees, 
and diAributed through fociety, have been, from 
the beginning of the world, and Aill are, the fource 
of all the adions and enterprifes which have ever 
been obferved among mankind. Would you know 
the fentiments, inclinations, and courfe of life of the 
Greeks and Romans? Audy well the temper and 
adions of the French and English: You cannot 
be much miAaken in transferring to the former mojt 
of the obfervations which you have made with re- 
gard to the latter. Mankind are fo much the fame, 
in all times and places, that hiAory informs us of 
nothing new or Arange in this particular. ' Its chief 
ufe is only to difcover the conAant and univerfal 
principles of human nature, by Ihowing men in all 
varieties ofcircuxnAances and Atuations, and furniAi- 
ing us with materials, from which we may form our 
obfervations, and become acquainted with the regu- 
lar fprings of human adion and behaviour. Thefe 
records of wars, intrigues, fadions, and revolutions, 
are fo many colledions of experiments, by whieij {he 
politician or moral philofophcr Axes the principles 
of his fcience ; in the fame manner as the phyAcian 
or natural philofopher becomes acquainted with the 
nature of plants, mineralsj and other external objeds, 

by 
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by the experiments which he forms concerning them. 
Nor are the earth, water, and other elements, ex- 
amined by Aristotle and Hippocrates, more like 
to thofe* which at prefent lie under our obfervation, 
than 16 the men defcribed by Polybius and Taci- . 
•tus, are to thofe who now govern the world. 

Should a traveller, returning from a far country, 
bring us an account of men, wholly different from 
any with whom we were ever acquainted; men, 
who were entirely diverted of avarice, ambition, or 
revenge; who knew no pleafure but friendfliip, ge- 
nerality, and public lpirit ; we fhould immediately, 
from thefe circumftances, detedt the falfehood, and 
prove him a liar, with the fame certainty as if he 
had fluffed his narration with ftories of centaurs and 
dragons, miracles and prodigies. And if we would 
explode any forgery in hiftory, we cannot make ufe 
■ of a more convincing argument, than to prove, that 
the adtions, afcribed to any perfon, are diredtly con- 
trary to the courfe of nature, and that no human 
motives, in fuch circumltances, could ever induce 
him to fuch a condudt. The veracity of Quintus 
Curtius is as much to be lufpedted, when he de- 
scribes the fupernatural courage of Alexander, by 
which he was hurried on fingly to attack multitudes, 
as when he deferibeg his fupernatural force and ac- 
tivity, by which he was able to refill them. So 
readily and univerfally do we acknowledge a uni- 
formity in human motives and actions as well as in 
the operations of body. 

Hence likewife the benefit of that experience, ac- 
quired by long life and a variety of bufinefs and 
company, in order to inftrudt us in the principles of 
human nature, and regulate our future condudt, as 
well as (peculation. By means of this guide, we 
mount up to the knowledge of mens inclinations 
and motives, from their adtions, expreffions, and 
even geftures ; and again defeend to the interpreta- 
tion of their adtions, from, our knowledge of their 

motives 
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motives and inclinations. The general obfervations, 
treasured up by a courfe pf experience, give us the 
ehie of human nature, and teach us to unravel all its 
intricacies. Pretexts and appearances no longer 
deceive us. Public declarations pafs for the fpe- 
cious colouring of a caufe. And though virtue and 
honour be allowed their proper weight and autho- 
rity, that perfect difintereftednefs, fo often pretended 
to, is never expeCted in multitudes and parties ; fel- 
dom in their leaders, and fcarcely even in individuals 
of any rank or ftation. But were there no uniformity 
in human actions, and were every experiment, which 
we could form of this kind, irregular and anomalous, 
it were impoffible to colled: any general obferva- 
tions concerning mankind ; and no experience, how- 
• ever accurately digefted by reflection, would ever 
lerve to any purpofe. Why is the aged hufbandman 
more fkillful in his calling than the young beginner, 
hut becaufe there is a certain uniformity in the ope- 
ration of the fun, rain, and earth, towards the pro- 
duction of vegetables; and experience teaches the 
eld practitioner the rules, by which this operation 
is governed and directed? 

We mult not, however, expeCl, that this unifor- 
mity of human actions Ihould be carried to fuch a 
length, as that all men, in the fame circumltanccs, 
will always aCt precifely in the fame manner, with- 
out making any allowance for the diverlity of cha- 
racters, prejudices, and opinions. Such a uniformity, 
in every particular, is found in no part of nature. 
On the contrary, from obferving the variety of con- 
duct in different men, we are enabled to form a 
greater variety of maxims, which ftill fuppofe a de- 
gree of uniformity and regularity. 

Are the manners of men different in different ages 
and countries? We learn thence the great force of 
cuff cun and education, which mould the human mind 
from its infancy, and form it into a fixed and efta- 
blilhed character. Is tfye behaviour and conduct of 
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Ae one fex very unlike that of the other? It is 
thence we become acquainted with the different 
characters, which nature has impreffed upon the 
fexes, and which (he preferves with conftancy and 
regularity. Are the a&ions of the fame perfon much 
diverfified in the different periods of his life, from 
infancy to old age? This affords room for many 
general obfervations concerning the gradual change 
of our fentiments and inclinations, and the different 
maxims which prevail in'the different ages of Ijpman 
creatures. Even the characters, which are peculiar 
to each individual, have a uniformity in their influ- 
ence ; otherwife our acquaintance with the perfons, 
and our obfervation of their conduCt, could never 
teach us their difpofitions, or ferve to direCt our be- 
haviour with regard to them. 

I grant it poffible to find fome actions, which feem 
to have no regular connection with any known mo- 
tives, and are exceptions to all the meafures of con- 
duct, which have ever been eftablifhed for the go- 
vernment of men. But if we would willingly know, 
what judgment fhould be formed of fuch irregular 
and extraordinary aCtions; we may confider the 
fentiments commonly entertained with regard to 
thofc irregular events, which appear in the courfe of 
nature, and the operations of external objeCts. All 
caufes are not conjoined to their ufual effeCts with 
like uniformity. An artificer, who handles only 
dead matter, may be difappointed of his aim, as well 
as the politician, who direCls the conduCt of fenfible 
and intelligent agents. 

The vulgar, who take things according to their 
firft appearance, attribute the uncertainty of events 
to fuch an uncertainty in the caufes, as makes the 
latter often fail of their ufual influence; though 
they meet with no impediment in their operation. 
But pliilofophers, obferving, that, almoft in every 
part of nature, there is contained a vaft variety of 
fprings and principles, which are hid, fiy reafon of 

their 
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their minutenefs or rertiotenefs, find, that it is at lead* 
poffible the contrariety of events may not proceed 
from any contingency in the caufe, but from the fe- 
cret operation of contrary caufes. This poffibjlity 
is converted into certainty by farther observation*; 
when they remark, that, upon an exadt fcrutiny, a 
contrariety of effedts always betrays a contrariety o£ 
caufes, and proceeds from their mutual oppofition. 
A peafant can give no better reafon for the flopping 
of at# clock or watch, than to fay that it does not 
commonly go right: But an artift eafily perceives,' 
that the fame force in the fpring or pendulum 4 ias 
always the fame influence on the wheels ; but fails 
of its ufual elFedt, perhaps, by reafon of a grain of 
dull, which puts a flop to the whole movement. 
From the obfervation of feveral parallel inflanccs, 
philofophers form a maxim, that the connection 
between all caufes and eftedls is equally neceffary, 
and that its feeming uncertainty in fome inftances 
proceeds from the fecret oppofition of contrary 
caufes. 

Thus, for inftance, in the human body, when the 
ufual l/mptoms of health or licknefs difappoint our 
expectation when medicines operate not with their 
wonted powers; when irregular events follow from 
any particular caufe ; the philofopher and phyfician 
are not furprifed at the matter, nor are ever tempted 
to deny, in general, che necefiity and uniformity of 
thofe principles, by which the animal oeconomy is 
conduced. They know, that a human body is a 
mighty complicateu machine- That many fecret 
powers lurk in it, which are altogether beyond our 
comprehenfion : That to as it inuft often appear 
very uncertain in its operations • And that therefore 
the irregular events, which outwardly difeover them- 
felves, can be no proof, that the laws of nature are 
not obferved with the greatefl regularity in its in- 
ternal operations and government. 

The phuofopher, n he be confiflent, mult apply 
L 4* the 
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the fame reafoning to the aCtions and volitions of 
intelligent agents. The moft irregular and unex- 
pected refolutions of men may frequently be ac- 
counted, for by thofe, who know every particular 
eircumftance of their character and lituation. A 
perfon of an obliging difpolition gives a peevifh an- 
.fwer : But he has the toothach, or has not dined. 
A ftupid fellow difeovers an uncommon alacrity in 
his carriage: But he has met with a fudden piece of 
good fortune. Or even when an aCtion, as fome- 
rimes happens, cannot be particularly accounted for, 
either by the perfon himfelf or by others ; we know 
in general, that the characters of men are, to a cer- 
tain degree, inconftant and irregular. This is, in a 
manner, the conftant character of human nature ; 
though it be applicable, in a more particular, man- 
nei, to fome perfons, who have no fixed rule for 
their conduct, but proceed in a continued courfe of 
caprice and inconftancy. The internal principles 
and motives may operate in a uniform manner, not- 
withftanding thefe feeming irregularities; in the 
fame manner as the winds, rain, clouds, and other 
variations' of the weather, are fuppofed to be govern- 
ed by fteady principles ; though not ealily difeover- 
able by human fagacity and enquiry. 

Thus it appears, not only that the conjunction 
between motives and voluntary actions is as regular 
and uniform, as that between the caufe and effect in 
any part of nature ; but alfo that this regular con- 
junction has been univerfally acknowledged among 
mankind, and has never been the fubjeCt of difpute, 
either in philofophy or common life. Now, as it is 
from pall experience, that we draw all inferences 
concerning the future, and as we conclude, that 
objects will always be conjoined together, which we 
find to have always been conjoined ; it may feem 
fuperfluous to prove, that this experienced uniformi- 
ty in human actions is a fource, whence we draw in- 
ferences concerning them. But in order to throw 
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the argument into a greater variety of lights, we* 

fhall alio inlift, though briefly, on this latter topic. 

The mutual dependence of men is fo great, in all 
focieties, that fcarcely any human adtion is entirely 
complete in itfelf, or is performed without lbme t 
reference to the adtions of others, which are requifite* 
to make it anfwer fully the intention of the agent. * 
The pooreft artificer, who labours alone, expedts at 
leaft the protedtion of the magiftrate, to enfure him 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. He alfo 
expedts, that, when he carries his goods to market, 
and offers them at a reafonable price, he lhall fipd 
purchafers; and fliall be able by the money he ac- 
quires, to engage others to fupply him with thofe 
commodities which are requifite for his fubfiftence. 
In proportion as men extend their dealings, and ren- 
der their intercourl'e with others more complicated, 
they always comprehend, in their fchemes of life, a 
greater variety of voluntary adtions, which they ex- 
pedt, from the proper motives, to co-operate with 
their own. In all thefe conclufions, they take their 
meafures from paft experience, in the fame manner 
as in their reafonings concerning external objedts j 
and firmly believe, that men, as well as all the ele- 
ments, are to continue in their operations, the fame 
th^t they have ever found them. A manufadturer 
reckons upon the labour of his fervants, for the exe- 
cution of any work, as much as upon the tools, which 
he employs, and would be equally furprifed, were 
his expedations difappointed. In fhort, this ex- 
perimental inference and reafoning concerning the 
adtions of others, enters fo much into human life, 
that no man, while awake, is ever a moment with- 
out employing it. Have we not reafon, therefore, to 
affirm, that all mankind have always agreed in the 
dodtrine of neceffity, according to the foregoing de- 
finition and explication of it ? 

Nor have jphilofophers ever entertained a different 
Opinion from the people in this particular : For, not 

to 
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Ao mention, that almoft every aCtion of their life 
/ fuppofes that -opinion ; there are even few of the 
fpaculative parts of learning to which it is not ef- 
fential. .What would become of bi/lory, had we not 
a dependence on the veracity of the hiftorian, ac- 
cording to the experience which we have had of 
Mankind ? How could politics be a fcience, if laws 
and forms of government had not a uniform influ- 
ence upon fociety ? Where would be the foundation 
of morals , if particular characters had no certain or 
determinate power to produce particular fentiments, 
and if thefe fentiments had no conftant operation on 
adions? And with what pretence could we employ 
our criticifm upon any poet or polite author, if we 
could not pronounce the conduct and fentiments of 
his aCtors, either natural or unnatural, to fuch cha- 
racters, and in fuch circumftances? It feems almoft 
impofiible, therefore, to engage, either in fcience or 
aCtion of any kind, without acknowledging the doc- 
trine of neceffity; and this mf ere nee from motives to 
voluntary aCtions ; from characters to conduCt. 

And indeed, when we conlider how aptly natural 
and moral evidence link together, and form only one 
chain of argument, we fliall make no fcruple to al- 
low, that they are of the fame nature, and derived 
from the fame principles. A prifoner, who has 
neither money nor intereft, difeovers the impofiibility 
of his efcape, as well when he confiders the ob- 
ftinacy of the gaoler, as the walls and bars with 
which he is furrounded; and, in all attempts for 
his freedom, choofes rather to work upon the ftone 
and iron of the one, than upon the inflexible nature 
of the other. The fame prifoner, when conducted 
to the fcafiold, forefees his death as certainly from 
the conftancy and fidelity of his guards, as from the 
operation of the ax or wheel. His mind runs along 
a certain train of ideas : The refiifal of the foldiers 
to confent to his efcape ; the adtion of the execu- 
. tioner; the reparation of die. head and body; bleed- 
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ing, cormilfive motions, and death. Here is a cent- 
nedied chain of natural caufes and voluntary adlions ; 
but the mind feels no difference between them* in 
palling from one link to another : nor is lofs certain 
of the future event than if it were connected with 
the objects prelent to the memory or fenfes, by a 
train of caules, cemented together by what we art 
plealed to call a phyjical neceflity. The lame expe- 
rienced union has the fame effect on the mind, whe- 
ther the united objects be motives, volition, and ac- 
tions; or figure and motion. We may change the 
names of things ; but their nature and their opera- 
tion on the undcritanding never change. 

Were a man, whom I know to be honeft and opu- 
lent, and with whom I live in intimate friendlhip, to 
come info my houfe, where I am fur rounded with 
my fervants, I reft affined, that he is not to ftab me 
before he leaves it, in order to rob me of my fihrer 
ftaildiib ; and I no more fufpeift this event, than 
the falling of the houfe itfclf, which is new, and fo- 
3 idly built and founded . — But he may have been fei- 
zed with a fudden and unknown frenzy . — So may a 
hidden earthquake ariie, and fliake and tumble my 
houle about my ears. I fliall therefore change the 
fuppofttions. I lliall fay, that I know with certain- 
ty, that he is not to put his hand into the fire, and 
hold it there till it beconfumed: And this event, I 
think, I can foretel with the fame affurance, as that, 
if he throw kimfelf out of the window, and meet 
with no obftru&ion, he will not remain a moment 
fufpertdcd in the air. No fufpicion of an unknown 
frenzy can give the lead poilibility to the former 
event, which is fo contrary to alt the known prin- 
ciples of human nature. A man who at noon leaves 
hispurfe full of gold on the pavement at Charing- 
crols, may as well expert that it will fly away like 
a feather, as that he will find it untouched an hour 
after. Above one half of human reafonings contain 
inferences of a fimilar nature, attended with more or 

• lefs 
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jefs degrees of certainty, proportioned to our elpei- 
' Hence of the ufual condud of mankind iii fuch parti- 
cular fituations. 

I havq frequently coniidered, what could polfibly 

the reafon, why all mankind, though they have 
lever, without hefitation, acknowledged the dodrine 
•of neceflity, in their whole pradice and reafoning, 
have yet difcovered filch a reludance to acknowledge 
it in words, and have rather' fhown a propenfity, in 
all ages) to profefs the contrary opinion. The mat- 
terj I think, may be accounted for after the follow- 
ing manner; If we examine the operations of body, 
and the production of effeds from their caufes, *we 
ihall find, that all our faculties can never carry us 
farther in our knowledge of this relation, than bare- 
ly to obferve, that particular objeds are conftantly 
conjoined together; and that the mind is carried, by 
a cuflomary tranjition, from the appearance of one to 
the belief of the other. But though this conclufion 
concerning human ignorance be the refult of the 
ltrideft fcrutiny of this fubjed, men ftill entertain a 
ftrong propenfity to believe; that they penetrate 
farther into the powers of nature, and perceive 
lbmething like a neceflary connedion between the 
caufe and the effed. When again they turn their re- 
fledions towards the operations of their own minds, 
and feel no fuch connedion of the motive and the ac- 
tion ; they are thence apt to fuppofe, that there is a dif- 
ference between the effeds, which refult from material 
force, and thole which arife from thought and in* 
telligfence. But being once' convinfced, that we 
know nothing farther of caufation of any kind, than 
merely the conjlant conjunElion of objeds, and the 
confequent inference of the mind from one to another, 
and finding; that thefe two circumltances are univer- 
fally allowed to have place in voluntary adions ; we 
may be more eafily led to own the fame neceifity 
common to all caufes. And though this reafoning 
. may contradid the fy Items of many phildfophers, in 
G a . afcribing 
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afcribing neceffity to the determinations of the will/ ( 
we {hall find, upon reflection, that they difient from 
it in words only, not in their real fentiment. Ne-' 
ceffity, according to the fenfe in which it. is here 
taken, has never yet been re jected, nor can ever, ^ 
think, be rejected by any philofopher. It may only, 
perhaps, be pretended, that the mind can perceive, • 
in the operations of matter, fome farther connection 
between the caufe and effeCt ; and a connection that 
has not place m the voluntary actions of intelligent 
beings. Now whether it be fo or not, can only 
appear upon examination ; and it is incumbent pn 
thefe philofophers to make good their aflertion, by 
defining or defcribing„that neceffity, and pointing it 
out to us in the operations of material caufes. 

It would feem, indeed, that men begin at the 
wrong end of this queftion concerning liberty and 
neceffity, when they enter upon it by examining the- 
faculties of the foul, the influence of the underftand- 
ing, and the operations of the will. Let them firft 
difcufs a more Ample queftion, namely, the opera- 
tions of body and of brute unintelligent matter; and 
try whether they can there form any idea of caufa- 
tion and neceffity, except that of a conllant conjunction 
of objeCts, and fubfequent inference of the mind from 
one to another. If thefe circumftances form, in rea- 
lity, the whole of that neceffity, which we conceive 
in matter, and if thefe circumftances be alfo univer- 
fally acknowledged to take place in the operations of 
the mind, the difpute is at an end ; at leaft, mult be 
owned to be thenceforth merely verbal. But as'long 
as wc will rafhly fuppofe, that we have fome farther 
idea of neceffity and caulation in the operations of 
external objeCts ; :t the fame time, that we can find 
nothing farther in the voluntary actions of the mind; 
there is no poffibility of bringing the queftion to any 
determinate iffue, while we proceed upon io errone- 
ous a fuppofition. The only method of undeceiving 
us, is, to irfount up higher ; to examine the narrow 
extent of fcicnce when applied to material caufes ; 
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' And to convince ourfelves, that all we know of them, 
is, the conftant conjunction and inference above men- 
tioned. , We may, perhaps, find, that it is with 
difficulty we are induced to fix fuch narrow limits to 
human underftanding: But we can afterwards find 
• no difficulty when we come to apply this dodlrine to 
the actions of the will. For as it is evident, that thefe 
have a regular conjundlion with motives and circum- 
stances and characters, and as we always draw in- 
ferences from one to the other, we mult be obliged 
to^ acknowledge in words, that necefiity, which we 
have already avowed, in every deliberation of our 
lives, and in every Step of our conduct and behavi- 
-viour*. # 

But to proceed in this reconciling projcdt .with re- 
gard to the queftion of liberty and necefiity ; the moft 
contentious qucrtion, of metaphyfics, the moft {con- 
tentious fcience ; it will not require many words to 
prove, that all mankind have ever agreed in the 
dodlrine of liberty as well as in that of necefiity, and 
that the whole difpute, in this refpect alio, has been 
hitherto merely verbal. For what is meant by liber- 
ty, when applied to voluntary adlions? We cannot 
furely mean, that adlions have fo little connection 
with motives, inclinations, and circumftances, that 
one does not follow with a certain degree of unifor- 
mity from the other ; and that one affords no inference 
by which we can conclude the exiftence of the other? 
For thefe are plain and acknowledged matters of fadt. 
By liberty, then, we can only mean a power of ading 
or not ailing, according to the determinations of the 
will; that is, if we chule to remain at reft, we may; 
if we chufe to move, we alfo may. Now this hypo- 
thetical liberty is univerfally allowed to belong to 
every one, who is not a prifoner and in chains. Here 
then is no fubject of difpute. 

Whatever definition we may give of liberty, we 
ffiould be careful to obferve two requifite circum- 
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ftances ; firfi, that it be confiftent with plain matter 
of fad j Jecondly, that it be confiftent with itfelf. 
If we obierve thefe circumftances, and reader our 
definition intelligible, I am perfuaded that all 
mankind will be found of one opinion with regard to 
it. 

It is univerfally allowed, that nothing exifts with- 
out a caufe of its exiftence *, and that chance, when 
ftriCUy examined, is a mere negative word, and 
means not any real power, which has any where a 
being in nature. But it is pretended, that fome 
caufes are neceflary, fome not neceffary. Here 
then is the advantage of definitions. Let any one 
define a caufe, without comprehending, as a part of 
the definition, neceffary connection with its effeCt ; and 
let him (how diftin&ly the origin of the idea, exprefled 
by the definition ; and I fhall readily give up the whole 
controverfy. But if the foregoing explication of the 
matter be received, this muft be abfolutely impracti- 
cable. Had not objeCts a regular conjunction with 
each other, we fhould never have entertained any 
notion of caufe and effeCt; and this regular conjunc- 
tion produces that inference of the underftanding, 
w’hich is the only connection that we can have any 
comprehenfion of. Whoever attempts a definition 
of caufe, exclufive of thefe circumftances, will be ob- 
liged, either to employ unintelligible terms, or fuch 
as are fynonymous to the term, which he endeavours 
to define*. And if the definition above mentioned 
be admitted ; liberty, when oppofed to neceflityj not 
to conltraint, is the fame thing with chance j which 
is univerfally allowed to have no exiftence. 

PART II. 

There is no method of rcafoning more common, 
and yet none more blameable, than, in philofopical 
fiifputcs, to endeavour the refutation of any hypothe- 

• fis, 
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' fis, by a pretence of its dangerous confequences to 
religion and morality. When any opinion leads to 
abfurdities, it is certainly falfe; but it is not certain 
that an opinion is falfe, becaufe it is of dangerous 
confequence. Such topics, therefore, ought entire- 
ly to be forborne; as fervingnothing to the difcovery 
of truth, but only to make the perfon of an antagonift 
odious. This I obferve in general, without pre- 
tending to draw any advantage from it. 1 frankly 
fubmit to an examination of this kind ; and fhujl 
venture to affirm, that the doctrines, both of necef- 
fity and cf liberty, as above explained, are not only 
confident with morality, but are abfolutely efientia) 
to its fupport. 

Neceffity may be defined too ways, conformably 
to the two definitions of cauj'e, cf which it makes an 
effential part. It confifts either in the con Rant con- 
junction of like objects, or in the inference of the 
underflanding from one object to another. Now 
neceffity, in both thefe fenfes (which, indeed, are at. 
bottom the fame), has univerfally, though tacit- 
ly, in the fchools, in the pulpit, and in common life, 
been allowed to belong to the will of man ; and no 
one has ever pretended to deny, that we can draw 
inferences concerning human actions, and that thole 
inferences are founded on the experienced union of 
like actions, with like motives, inclinations, and cir- 
cumftances. The only particular, in which any one 
can differ, is, that either, perhaps, he will refufe to 
give the name of neceffity to this property of human 
udtions; but as long as the meaning is underflood, 
Ihopethe wordcandono harm: Or that he will maim 
tain it poffible to difeover fo.nething farther in the 
operations of matter. But this, it nuift be acknow- 
ledged, can be of no confequence to morality or re- 
ligion, whatever it may be to natural philofopliy or 
metapbylics. We may here be miflaken in affert- 
ing, that there is no idea of any other, neceffity or 
t ontiedjon in the a<Rions # of body: But furely wp 
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afcribe nothing to the actions of the mind, but what v 
etery one does, and muft readily allow of. We 
change no circumftance in the received orthodox 
fyftem with regard to the will, but only in that with ■ 
regard to material objects and caufcs. Nothing 
therefore can be more innocent, at leall, than this, 
dodtrine. 

All laws being founded on rewards and punilh- 
ments, it is fuppoled as a fundamental principle, that 
thefe motives have a regular and uniform influence 
on the mind, and both produce the good, and pre- 
vent the evil, adtions. We may give to this inffu- 
cnce what name we pleafe ; but as it is ufually con. 
joined with the adtioh, it muft be efteemed a caufe, 
and be looked upon as an inftance of that necellity 
which we would here eftablifh. 

The only proper objedt of hatred or vengeance, is 
a perfon or creature, endowed with thought and 
confcioufnefs; and when any criminal or injurious 
adtions excite that palfion, it is only by their rela- 
tion to the perfon, or connexion with him. Adtions 
are, by their very nature, temporary and perifhing; 
and where they proceed not from fome caufe in the 
charadter and difpofition of the perfon who perform- 
ed them, they can neither redound to his honour, if 
good, nor infamy, if evil. The adtions themfelvea 
may be blameable they may' be contrary to all the 
rules of morality and religion : But the perfon is not 
anfwerable for them: and as they proceeded from 
nothing in him that is durable and conftant, -and 
leave nothing of that nature behind them, it is impof- 
lihle he can, upon their account, become the objedt 
of punifhment or vengeance. According to the 
principle, therefore, which denies neceflity, andcon- 
fequently caufes, a man is as pure and untainted, 
pfter having committed the moft horrid crime, as at 
the firft moment of his birth : nor is his charadter 
any wife concerned in his adtions j fince they are 
not derived from it, and ,the wickedness of the on© 
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can never be ufed as a proof of the depravity of the 
other. 

Men $re not blamed for fuch actions, as they per- 
form ignorantly and c'afually, whatever may be the 
eonfequences. Why? but becaufe the principles of 
. thefe adtions are only momentary, and terminate in 
them alone. Men are lefs blamed for fuch adiions 
as they perform haftiiy and unpremeditately, than for 
fuch as proceed from deliberation. For what rea- 
fon ? but becaufe a halty temper, though a conftant 
cqjufe or principle in the mind, operates only by in- 
tervals, and infedls not the whole charadter. Again, 
repentance wipes off every crime, if attended with a 
reformation of life and manners. How is this to be 
accounted for ? but by afierting, that actions render 
a perfon criminal, merely as they are proofs of cri- 
minal principles in the mind ; and when, by an al- 
teration of thefe principles, they ceafe to be juft 
proofs, they likewife ceafe to be criminal. But, ex- 
cept upon the dodtrine of neceffity, they never were 
juft proofs, and confequently never were criminal. 

It ■will be equally eafy to prove, and from the fame 
arguments, that liberty , according to that definition 
above mentioned, in which all men agree, is alfo 
eflential to morality, and that no human adtions, 
where it is wanting, .are fufceptible of any moral 
qualities, or can be the objedls either of approbation 
or diflike. For as adtions are objedls of our moral 
fentiment, fo far only as they are indications of the 
internal charadter, paffions; and affedtions j it is im- 
poflible that they can give rife either to praife or 
blame, where they proceed not from thefe principles, 
but are derived altogether from external violence. 

I pretend not to have obviated or removed all ob- 
jedtions to this theory, with regard to neceffity and 
liberty. I can forefee other objedtions, derived 
from topics, which have not here been treated of. 
It may be faid, for inftance, that, if voluntary adtions 
be fubjedted to the feme laws of neceffity with the 
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operations of matter, there is a continued chain of 
neceflary caufes, pre-ordained and pre-detcrmined, 
reaching from the original caufe of all, to eycry An- 
gle volition of every human creature. No contin* 
gency any where in the univerfe ; no indifference ; 
no liberty. While we a<5l, we are, at the fame time, « 
acted upon. The ultimate Author of all our volitions 
is the Creator of the world, who firft bellowed motion 
on this immenfe machine, and placed all beings in that 
particular pofition, whence every fubfequent events, 
by an inevitable neceffity, mull refult. Human ac- 
tions, therefore, either can have no moral turpitude 
at all, as proceeding, from fo good a caufe ; or if 
they have any turpitude, they mull involve our Cre- 
ator in the fame guilt, while he is acknowledged to 
be their ultimate caufe and author. For as a man, 
who fired a mine, is anfwcrable for all the confe- 
quences whether the train he employed be long or 
Ihort j fo wherever a continued chain of neceflary 
caules is fixed, that Being, either finite or infinite, 
who produces the firft, is likewife the author of all 
the reft, and mull both bear the blame, anil acquire 
the praife, which belong to them. Our clear and 
unalterable ideas of morality eftablifli this rule up- 
on unqueftionable reafons, when we examine the 
confequences of any human action ; and thele rca- 
fons mull Hill have greater force, when applied to 
the volitions ■ and intentions of a Being infinitely 
wife and powerful. Ignorance or impotence may be 
pleaded for fo limited a creature as man *, but thofc 
imperfections have no place in our Creator. He 
forefaw, he ordained, he intended all thofe adions of 
men, which wc fo ralhly pronounce criminal. And 
we mull therefore conclude, cither that they are 
not criminal, or that the Deity, not man, is account- 
able for them. But as either of thefe politions is 
abfard and impious, it follows, that the dodrinc, 
from which “they are deduced, cannot pofllbly be 
true, as being liable to all the fame ohjedions, An 

abfurd 
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abfurd confequence, if neceflary, proves the original 
doctrine to be abfurd ; in the fame manner as crimi- 
nal adliops render criminal the original caufe, if the 
connexion between them be neceflary and inevi- 
table. * 

» This objection confifts of two parts, which we 
lhall examine leparately ; Fir ft. That if human adions 
can be traced up, by a neccitary chain, to the Deity, 
they can never be criminal ; on account of the in- 
finite perfection off that Being from whom they are 
drived, and who can intend nothing but what is 
altogether good and laudable. Or, fecondly , If they 
be criminal, we mult retraCt the attribute of perfec- 
tion, which we aferibe to the Deity, and mult ac- 
knowledge him to be the ultimate author of guilt 
and moral turpitude in all his creatures. 

The anfwer to the firft objection feems obvious 
and convincing. There are many philofophers, 
who, after an exact ferutiny of all the phenomena 
of nature, conclude, that the Whole, conlidered as 
one fyftem, is, in every period of its exiftcnce, 
ordered with perfect benevolence ; and that the ut- 
moft poflible liappinefs will, in the end, refult to all 
created beings, without any mixture of pofitive or 
abfolute ill and mifery. Every phylical ill, fay they, 
makes an efiential part, of this benevolent ly'ftem, and 
could not poffibly be removed, even by the Deity 
himfelf, conlidered as a wife agent, without giving 
entrance to greater ill, or excluding greater good, 
which will refult from it. From this theory, feme 
philofophers, and the ancient Stoics among the reft, 
derived a topic of confolation under all afflictions, 
while they taught their pupils, that thofe ills under 
which they laboured, were, in reality, goods to the 
univerfe j and that to an enlarged view, which could 
comprehend the whole fyftem of nature, every event 
became an object of joy and exultation. But though 
this topic be fpecious and fublime, it was foon found 
in prgftice weak and ineffeftual. You would furelr 

more 
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ipore irritate than appeafe a man, lying under the 
racking pains of the gout, by preaching up to him 
the reditude of thofe general laws, which produced 
the malignant humours in his body, and led them 
through the proper canals, to the linews and nerves, 
where they now excite fuch acute torments. Thefe 
enlarged views may, for a moment, pleafe the ima- 
gination of a fpeculative man, who is placed in eafe 
and fecurity ; but neither can they dwell with con- 
ftancy on his mind, even though undifturbed by the 
emotions of pain or paflion ; much lefs can they 
maintain their ground, when attacked by fuch pow- 
erful antagonifts. The affedtions take a narrower 
and more natural furvey of their objedt ; and by an 
ceconomy, more fuitable to the infirmity of human 
minds, regard alone the beings around us, and are 
adhiated by luch events as appear good or ill to the 
private fyllem. 

The cafe is the fame with moral as with pbyjical 
ill. It cannot reafonably be fuppofed. that thofe 
remote con fi derations, which are found of fo little 
efficacy with regard to one, will have a more power- 
ful influence with regard to the other. The mind 
of man is fo formed by nature, that upon the ap- 
pearance of certain charadters, difpofitions, and ac- 
tions, it immediately feels the fentiment of appro- 
bation or blame; nor are there any emotions more 
eflential to its frame and conftitution. The charac- 
ters which engage our approbation, are chiefly fuch 
as contribute to the peace and fecurity of human fo- 
ciety ; as the charadlers w T hich excite blame, are chief- 
ly fuch as tend to public detriment and diflurbance: 
Whence it may reafonably be prefumed, that the moral 
fentiments arife, either mediately or immediately, from 
a refledlion on thefe oppofitc interefts. What though 
philofophical meditations eftablifh a different opi- 
nion or conjedture ; that every thing is right with 
regard to thh whole, and that the qualities which 
difturb focicty, arc, in Che main, as beneficial, and 

arc 
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are as fuitable to the primary intention of nature, as 
thofe which more direCtly promote its happinefs and 
welfare? Are fuch remote and uncertain {peculations 
able to counterbalance the fentiments which arife 
from the natural and immediate view of the objeCts? 
A man who is robbed of a confiderable fern, does 
he find his vexation for the lofs any wife diminiihed 
by thefe fublime reflections ? Why then fhould his- 
moral tefentment againft the crime be fuppofed in- 
compatible with them? >Or why fhould not the ac- 
knowledgment of a real diftinction between vice and 
vitfue be reconcileable to all fpecnlative fyftems of 
philofophy, as well as that of a real diftinCtion be- 
tween perional beauty and deformity ? Both thefe 
diltinCtions are founded on the natural fentimentsof 
the human mind: And thefe fentiments are not to 
be controlled or altered by any philofophical theory 
or fpeculation whatfoever. • 

The fecond objection admits not of fo eafy and 
fatisfaCtory an anfwer; nor is it poflible to explain 
diftinClly, how the Deity can be the mediate caufe of 
all the, actions of men, without being the author of 
fin and moral turpitude. Thefe are myfteries, 
which mere natural and unaffifted reafon is very un- 
fit to handle ; and whatever fyfteni {he embraces, 
fee mult find herfelf involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties, and even contradictions, at every ftep which 
fee takes with regard to fuch fubjeCts. To reconcile 
the indifference and contingency of human aCtiom 
with prefcience ; or to defend abfolute decrees, and 
yet free the Deity from being the author of fin, has 
been found hitherto to exceed all the power of phi- 
lofophy. Happy, if fee be thence fenfible of her 
temerity, when fee pries into thefe fublime myfteries ; 
and leaving a feene fo full of obfeurities and perplex- 
ities, return, with fuitable modefty, to her true and 
proper province, the examination of common life > 
where fee will find difficulties enow to employ her 
enquiries, without launching into fo boundlefs an 
ocean of doubt, uncertainty, and contradiction! 

2 SEC- 
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Of the Reason of Animals. 


A LL our reafonings concerning matter of f»dt 
are founded on a fpecies of Analogy, which 
leads us to expert from any caufe the fame events? 
which we have obferved to refult from limilar caufes. 
Where the caufes are entirely limilar, the analogy 
is perfedt, and the inference drawn from it is re- 
garded as certain and conclufive : Nor does any man 
eveF entertain a doubt, where he fees apiece of iron, 
that it will have weight and cohelion of parts; as in 
all other inltances, which have ever fallen under his 
obfervation. But where the objedts have not fo ex- 
adt a fimilarity, the analogy is lefs perfedt, and the 
inference is lefs conclufive ; though Hill it has fome 
force, in proportion to the degree of fimilarity and 
refemblance. The anatomical obfervations, formed 
upon one animal, are by thip fpecies of reafoning 
extended to all animals ; and it is certain, that when 
the circulation of the blood, for inltance, is clearly 
proved to have place in ene creature, as a frog, or 
filh, it forms a ftrong prefumption, that the fame 
principle has place in all. Thefe analogical obfer- 
vations may be carried farther, even to this fcience 
of which we are now treating ; and any theory, by 
which we explain the operations of the underftand- 
ing, or the origin and connedtion of the paifions in 
man, will acquire additional authority, if we find, 
that the fame theory is requifite to explain the fame 
phenomena ‘in all other animals. We ihall make 

• trial 
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trial of this, with regard to the hypothefis, by which 
we have, in the foregoing difcourfe, endeavoured to 
account for all experimental reafonings ; and it is 
hoped that this new point of view will ferve to con- 
' "firm all our former obfervations. 

Firji, It feems evident, that animals, as well as 
•men, learn many things from experience, and infer, 
that the fame events will always follow from the 
fame caufes. By this principle they become ac- 
quainted with the more obvious properties of exter- 
nal objedts, and gradually, from their birth, treafure 
up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, 
Hones, heights, depths, i£c. and of the effedts which 
refult from their operation. The ignorance and in- 
experience of the young are here plainly diftinguifh- 
able from the cunning and fagacity of the -old, who 
have learned, by long obfervation, to avoid what 
hurt them, and to purfue what gave eafe or plea- 
fure. A horfe, that has been accuftomed to the 
field, becomes acquainted with the^ proper height 
which he can leap, and will never attempt what ex- 
ceeds his force and ability. An old greyhound will 
trail the more fatiguing part of the chace to the 
younger, and will place himfelf fo as to meet the 
hare in her doubles; nor are the conjectures which 
he forms on this occafion, founded in any thing but 
his obfervation and experience. 

This is Hill more evident from the effects of dis- 
cipline and education on animals, who, by the pro- 
per application of rewards and punilhments, may be 
taught any courfe of adtioh, the molt contrary to 
tlieir natural inftindts and propenlities. Is it not ex- 
perience, which renders a dog apprehenfive of pain, 
when you menace him, or lift up the whip to 
beat him? Is it not even experience which makes 
him anfwcr to his name, and infer from fuch an ar- 
bitrary found, that you mean him rather than any 
of his fellows, and intend to call him, when you pro- 
3 ’ oounce 
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bounce it iii a certain manner, and with a Certain 
tone and accent? 

In all thefe cafes, we may obferve, that the ani- 
mal infers fome fad beyond What immediately (trikes 
his fenfes ; and that this inference is altogether foundr 
ed on pall experience, while the creature expeds 
from the prefent objed the fame conlequences, which* 
it has always found in its Obfervation to refult from 
iimilar objeds. 

Secondly , It is impoflible that this inference of the 
animal can be founded on any procefs of argument 
or reafoning, by which he concludes, that like events 
mud follow like objeds, and that the courfe of na- 
ture will always be. regular in its operations. For 
if there be in reality any arguments of this nature, 
they furely lie too abftrufe for the obfervation of 
fitch imperfed understandings ; lince it may well 
employ the utmoft care and attention of a philofo- 
phic genius to difeover andobferve them. Animals, 
therefore, are not guided in thefe inferences by rea- 
' foning : Neither are children : Neither are the gene- 
rality of mankind, in their ordinary adions and con- 
clufions ; Neither are philofophers themfclves, who, 
in all the adive parts of life, are, in the main, the 
fame with the vulgar, and are governed by the fame 
maxims. Nature mull have provided fome other 
principle, of more ready, and more general ufe and 
application ; nor can an operation of fuch immenfe 
confequence in life, as that of inferring effeds from 
caufes, be trufted to the uncertain procefs of reafon- 
ing and argumentation. Were this doubtful with 
regard to men, it feems to admit of no queltion with 
regard to the brute creation ; and the conclufion 
being once firmly eftablifhed in the one, we have a 
ftrong prefumption, from all the rules of analogy, 
that it ought to be univerfally admitted, without 
any exception or referve. It is cuftom alone, which 
engages animals, from every objed that ilrikes their 
ienfes, to infer its ufual attendant, and carries their 

imagination. 
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imagination, from the appearance of the one, to con- 
ceive the other, in that particular manner which 
we denominate belief. No other explication can be 
, jjiven of this operation, in all the higher, as well as 
‘ lower, clafles of feniitive beings, which fall under our 
notice and obfervation *. • 


But though animals learn many parts of theix: know- 
ledge from obfervation, there are alfo many parts of 
it which they derive from the orginal hand of na- 
ture; which much exceed the (hare of capacity 
they pbfiefs on ordinary occafions ; and in which 
they improve little or nothing by the longeft prac- 
tice and experience; Thefe we denominate In- 
stincts, and are fo apt to admire, as fomething 
very extraordinary, and inexplicable by all the dif- 
quifitions of human understanding. But' our won- 
der will, perhaps, ceafe or diminifti, when we con- 
sider, that the experimental reafoning itfelf, which 
we poflefs in common with beafts, and on which the 
whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but a fpe- 
cies of inftin& or mechanical power, that adts in us 
unknown to ourfelves ; and in its chief operations 
is not directed by any fuch relations or comparifons 
of ideas, as are the ptopenobje&s of our intellectual 
faculties. Though the inftindt be different, yet 
ftill it is an inftinCt which teaches a man to avoid 
the fire; as much as that which teaches a bird; 
With fuch exa&nefs, the art of incubation, and the 
whole oeconomy and order of its nurfery. 


* See NOTE [HJ. 
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SECTION X. 

Of Miracles. 

PART I. 

T HERE is, in Dr Tn' LOTS0N ’ s writings, an ar- 
gument againft the real prefence , which is as 
Concife, and. elegant, and ftrong, as arty argument 
can poffibly be fuppdfed againft a doctrine, fo little 
worthy of a ferious refutation. It is acknowledged 
on all hands, fays that learned prelate, that the 
Authority, either of the fcripture or of tradition, is 
founded merely on the teftimony of the apoftles, who 
Were eye-Witneffes to thofe miracles of our Saviour, 
by which he proved his divine 1 million. Our evi- 
dence, ihen, for the truth of the' Cbriftian religion, i's 
fefs than the evidence for the truth of our fenfes ; be- 
Caufe, even in the firft authors of our religion, it was 
ho greater; and it is evident it muft diminrfh in 
paffing from them to their difciples ; nor can any 
one reft filch confidence in their teftimony, as in the 
immediate objeft of his fenfes. But a weaker evi- 
dence can never deftroy a ftronger; and therefore, 
were the do&rine of the real prefence ever fo clearly 
revealed in fcripture, it were dirfedtly contrary to the 
.rules of juft reafoning fo give our afifent to it. It 
* eontradidfcs fenfe, though both the fcripture and 
tradition, oh which it is fuppofed to be built, carry 
not fuch evidence with them as fenfe; when they 
are confidered merely as external evidences, and are 
not brought home to etery one’s breaft, by tire im- 
mediate operation of the Holy Spirit. * 

Nothing 
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Nothing is fo convenient as a decifive argument of 
this kind, which mufLat leaft JiUnce the rnoft arro- 
gant bigotry and fupemition, and free us from their 
impertinent folicitations. 1 flatter myfelf, that I 
nave difcovered an argument of a like nature, which, 
if juft, will, with the wife and learned, be an ever- 
'lafting check to all kinds of fuperftitious delufion, and 
confequently will be ufeful as long as the world en- 
dures. For fo long, 1 prefume, will the accounts 
of miracles and prodigies be found in all hiftory, fa- 
cred and profane. 

‘{Though experience be our only guide in reafon- 
ing concerning matters of fadt ; it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that this guide is not altogether infallible; 
but in fome cafes is apt to lead us into errors. One 
who, in our climate, ftiould expedt better weather in 
any week of June than in one of December, would 
reafonjuftly and conformably to experience; but it 
is certain, that he may happen, in the event, to find 
himfclf miftaken. However, we may obferye, that, 
in fuch a cafe, he would have no caufe to complain 
of experience ; beeaufe it commonly informs us be-, 
forehand of the uncertainty, by that contrariety of 
events, which we may learn from a diligent obferva- 
tion. All effedta follow not with like certainty from 
their fuppofed caufes. Some events are found, in all 
countries and all ages, -to have been conftantly con- 
joined together: Others are found to, have been more 
variable, and fometimes to difaippoint ouf expedi- 
tions; fothat, in our reafonings concerning matter of 
fad, there are all imaginable degrees of aflurance, 
from the higheft certainty to the loweft fpecies of 
moral evidence. 

A wife man, therefore, proportions his belief to 
the evidence. In fuch coqclufions as aye founded on 
an infallible experience, he expedfc the event with 
the laft degree of aflurance, and regards his paft ex- 
perience as a fall proof of the future exiftwice of that 
g event, In other cafes,- he proceeds with more cau- 
tion : tic weighs the oppofitd experiments i He con- 
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fiders which fide is fupported by the greater number of 
experiments : To that fide^e inclines, with doubt 
and hefitation ; and when at laft he fixes his judge- 
ment, the evidence exceeds not what we properly, 
call probability. All probability, then, fuppofes ah' 
Oppofition of experiments and obfervations, where 
the one fide is found to overbalance the other, and 
to produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the 
Superiority. A hundred inftances or experiments on 
one fide, and fifty on another, aftord a doubtful ex- 
peCtation of any event; though a hundred uniform 
experiments, with only one that is contradictory, 
reafonably beget a pretty ftrong degree of afiurance. 
In all cafes, we mult balance the oppofite experi- 
ments, where they are oppofite, and deduCt the 
fmaller number from the greater, in order to know 
the exa& force of the fuperior evidence. 

To apply thefe principles to a particular inftance ; 
We may obferve, that there is no fpecies of reafon- 
ing more common, more ufeful, and even neceffary 
to human life, than that which is derived from the 
teftimony of men, and the reports of eye-witnefles 
and fpe&ators. This fpecies of reafoning, perhaps, 
one may deny to be founded on the relation of 
caufe and efieCt. I fhall not difpute about a word. 
It will be fufficient to obferve, that our afiurance in 
any argument of this kind is derived from no other 
principle than- our obfervation of the veracity of hu- 
man teftimony, and of the ufual conformity of fads 
to the reports of witnefles. It being a general 
maxim that no objects have any difcoverifble con- 
nection together, and that all the inferences which 
we can draw from one to another, are founded mere- 
ly on our experience of their conftant and regular 
conjunction; it is evident, that we ought not to make 


an exception to this maxim in favour of human 
^timony, whofe connection with any event feems, 
fh itfelf, ?s little necefiary as an any other. Were 
hot the memory tenacious to a certain degree; hadt 

* not 
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not men commonly an inclination to truth and a prin- 
ciple of probity ; were they not fenfible to fhame’, 
when detected in a falfehood : were not thefe, I fay, 
• <jifcovered by experience, to be qualities Inherent in. 
/human nature, we fhould never repofe theleaft con- 
fidence in human teftimony. .A man delirious, of 
noted for falfehood and villany, has no manner of 
authority with us. 

And as the evidence, derived from witneiles and 
human teftimony, is founded on pad experience, fo 
it varies with the experience, and is regarded 
either as a proof or a probability , according as the 
conjunction between any particular kind of report, 
and any kind of objeCt, has been found to be con- 
ftant or variable. There are a number of circum- 
ftances to be taken into condderation in all judge- 
ments of this kind ; and the ultimate ftandard, by 
which we determine all difputes, that may arife 
concerning them, is always derived from experience 
and obfervation. Where this experience is not en- 
tirely uniform on any fide, it is attended with an un- 
avoidable contrariety in our judgments, and with 
the fame oppofition and mutual deftru&ioa of argu- 
ment as in every other kind of evidence. We fre- 
quently hefitate concerning the reports of others. 
We balance the oppofite circumftances which caufe 
any doubt or uncertainty ; and when we diicover a 
fuperiority on any Gde, we incline to it; but ftill 
with a diminution pf afiurance, in proportion to the 
force of its antagonifi. 

This contrariety of evidence, in the prefent cafe, 
may be derived from feveral different caufes ; from 
the oppofition of contrary jteftimony ; from the cha- 
racter or number of the wunefies ; from the manner 
of their delivering their teftimony; or from the union 
of all thefe circumftances. We entertain, a fufpicion 
concerning any matter of faCt, when the witneiles 
contradict each other; when they are bqt few, or of 
a doubtful character; when they have an intereft in 

H * what; 
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they affirm; when they deliver their teftimony 
with hefitation, or, on the contrary, with too violent 
affeverations. There are many other particulars of the 
lame hind, which may dtmiriilh or deftroy the force, 
of any argument derived from human tellimpny. 

Suppciic/for inftance, that the fad, which the te- 
ftimony endeavours* to eftablifh, partakes of the extra- 
ordinary and the marvellous ; in that cafe, the evidence 
refulting from the teftimony admits of a diminution 
greater or lefs, in proportion as the fadt is more or * 
Rfs unufual. The reafon why we place any credit 
in witneffes 'and hiftorians, is not derived from any 
connection which we perceive, h priori, between tefti- 
mony and reality, but becaufe we are accuftomed to 
find a conformity between them. But when the fadt 
attefted is fuch a one as has feldoip fallen under our 
obfervation, here is a conteft of two oppofite experi- 
ences, of which the one deftroys the other as far as 
its force goes ; and the fuperior can only operate on 
the mind by tbe force which remains. The very fame 
principle of experience which gives us a certain de- 
gree of affurance in the teftimony of witneffes, gives 
us alfo, in this cafe, another degreee of affurance 
againft the fact which they endeavour to eftablifh ; 
from which contradiction there neceffarily arifes a 
colinterpoife, and mutual deftrudtion of belief and 
authority. 

I Jbould not believe fuch a Jlory were it. told me by 
Cato, was a proverbial faying in Rome, even during 
the lifetime of that philosophical patriot*. The in- 
credibility of a fact, it was allowed, might invalidate 
fo great an authority. 

The Indian princp, who refofed tp believe the 
firft relations concerning the effects of froft, reafoned 
juftly ; and it naturany required very ftrong teftimony 
to engage his afient to fadts that arofe from a ftate of 
pature with which he was unacquainted, and which 
bore fo littleahalbgy to thofe levents of which he had 
’• ' t ' had 

* Plutarch in vita Catonis* 
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fmd conftant and uniform experience. Though they 
were not contrary to his experience, they were, ncft 
conformable to it f. 

• But in'order to encreafe the probability againft the 
/&ft imony of witnefles, let us fuppofe, that the fad! 

which they affirm, inftead of being only marvellous, 
is really miraculous; and fuppofe alfo, that the teiti- 
mony, confidered apart and in itfelf, amounts to an 
entire proof; in that cafe, there is proof againft proof, 
of which the ftrongeft mull prevail, but ftill with a 
' diminution of its force, in proportion to that of its 

* anfagonift. 

A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and 
as a firm and unalterable experience has eftabliffied 
thefe laws, the proof againft a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fad, is as entire as any argument from 
experience can poffibly be imagined. Why is it more 
than probable, that all men muft die; that lead can- 
not of itfelf remain fufpended in the air; that fire 
confumes wood, and is extinguifoed by water; unlefs 
it be, that thefe events are found agreeable to the 
laws of nature, and there is required a violation of 
thefe laws, or in other words, a miracle to prevent 
them? Nothing is efteemed a miracle, if it ever hap- 
pen in the common courfe of nature. It is no miracle 
that a man feemingly in good health ihould die 00 a 
fudden; becaufe fuch a. kind of death, though ifiore 
unufual than any other, has yet been frequently obr 
ierved to happen. But it is a miracle, that a dead 
man ihould come to life; becaufe that has never been 
obferved in any age or country. There muft, there- 
fore, be a uniform experience againft every miracu- 
lous event, otherwife the event would not merit that 
appellation. And as an uniform experience amounts 
to a proof, there is here a dired and full proof from 
the nature of the fad againft the exiftence of any 
miracle; nor can f uc h a proof be deftroyed, or the 
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miracle rendered credible, but by an oppofite proof; 

tfrhich is fuperior #. 

The plain confequence is (and it is a general- ma- 
xim worthy of pur attention), “ That no teftimony ■ 
“ is fufficient to eftabliih'a miracle, unlefs the teftr-' 
“ mony be of fuch a kind, that, its falfehood would. 
“ be more miraculous than the fad which it endea- 
“ vours to eftabliffi : And even in that cafe there is 
“ a mutual deftrtj&ion of arguments, and the fuperior 
“ only gives us an aifurance fuitable to that degree 
•* of force which remains after deducing the in- 
“ ferior.” When any one tells me, that he fa\fr a 
dead man reftored to li(e, 1 immediately confider with 
myfelf, whether it be more probable that this perfon 
ihould either deceive or be deceived, or that the fadt 
which he relates ihould really have happened. I 
weigh the one miracle againft the other; and accor- 
ding to the fuperiority which 1 difcover, I pronounce 
my decifion, and always rejeft the greater miracle. 
If the falfehood of his teftimony would be more mi- 
raculous than the event which he relates ; then, and 
hot till then, can he pretend to command my belief 
or opinion. 


PART II. 

In the foregoing reafoning we have fuppofed that 
the teftimony i upon which a miracle is founded, may 
poffibly amount to an entire proof, and that the falfe- 
hood of that teftimony would be a real prodigy: But 
it is eafy to ihow, that we have been a great deal too 
liberal in our coiiceilion, and that there never was a 
miraculous event eftabliihed on fo full an evidence. 

For, juft, There is not to be found, in all hiftory, 
any miracle attefted by a fufficient number of men 
of fuch unqueftioned good feofe, education, and learn- 
ing, as to fecure us againft all dhiufiop in themfelves ; 
Jriffttch undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond 

all 

* See fcOTE [K]. 
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all fufpicion of any defign to deceive others; of fuch 
credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, as £o 
eS^fe a great deal to lofe in cafe of their being detected 
in any falfehood ; and at. the fame time, attesting fads 
performed in fuch a public manner, and in fo cele- 
brated a part of the world, as to render the detedion 
‘ unavoidable : All which circumftances are requifite 
to give us a full aflurance in the teftimony of men. . 

Secondly, We may obferve in human nature a prin- 
ciple, which, if ftridly examined, will be found to 
diminifh extremely the aflurance which we might, 
frbm human teftimony, have in any kind of prodigy. 
The maxim, by which we commonly conduct our- 
felves in our reafonings, is, that the objeds, of which, 
we have no experience, refemble thole of which we 
have; that what we have found to be moft. ufual is 
always moft probable; and that where there is an 
oppofition of arguments, we ought to give the pre- 
ference to fuch as are founded on the greateft number 
of paft obfervations: But though, in proceeding by 
this rule, we readily rejed any fed which is unufual 
and incredible in an ordinary degree; yet in advan- 
cing farther, the mind obferves not always the fame 
rule; but when any thing is affirmed utterly abfurd 
and miraculous, it rather the more readily admits of 
fuch a fed, upon account of that very circumftance 
which ought to deftroy all its authority. The paflion 
of furprife and wonder , arifing from miracles, being 
an agreeable emotion, gives a fenfible tendency to- 
wards the belief of thofe events from which it is de- 
rived. And this goes fo' far, that even thofe who 
cannot enjoy this pleafure immediately, nor can be- 
lieve thofe miraculous events of which they are infor- 
med, yet love to partake of the fatisfedion at fecond- 
hand or by rebound, and place a pride and delight 
in exciting the admiration of others. 

With what greedinefs are the miraculous accounts 
of travellers received, their descriptions of fea and 
jand monitors, their relations of wonderful adven- 

* tures. 
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tures, ftrange men, and uncouth manners? But if the' 
fpirit of religion join itfelf to the love of wonder, there 
is an end of common fenfej and human teftimony, in 
thefe circiimftances, lofes all pretenfions to authority., 
A religionift may be an enthufiaft, and imagine he'' 
fees what has no reality: He may know his narrative , 
to be falfe, and yet perfevere in it with the belt in- 
tentions in the world, for the fake of promoting fo 
holy a caufe: Or even where this delulion has not 
place, vanity, excited by fo ftrong a temptation, ope- 
rates on him more powerfully than on the reft of 
mankind in any other circumftances ; and felf-intereft 
with equal force. His. auditors may not have, and 
commonly have not, fufficient judgment to canvafs 
his evidence: What judgment they have, they re- 
nounce by principle, in thefe fublime and myfterious 
fubje&s: Or if they were ever fo willing to employ 
it, paflkm and a heated imagination, difturb the re- 
gularity of its operations. Their credulity encreafes 
his impudence ; and his impudence overpowers their 
credulity. 

Eloquence, when at its higheft pitch, leaves little 
room for reafon or refle&ion ; but addrefting itfelf en- 
tirely to the fancy or the affections, captivates the 
willing hearers, and fubdues their underftanding. 
Happily, this pitch it feldom attains. But what a 
Tully or a Demosthenes *could fcarcely effect 
over a Romaic or Athenian audience, every Capu- 
chin, every itinerant or ftationary teacher can perform 
over the generality of mankind, and in a higher de- 
gree, by touching fuch grofs and vulgar pafiions. 

The many inftances of forged miracles and pro- 
phecies, and fupematural events, which, in all ages, 
have either been detected by contrary evidence, or 
which deteft themfelves by their abfurdity, prove fuf- 
ficiently the ftrong propenfity of mankind to the ex- 
traordinary and the marvellous, and ought reafonably 
to beget a fufpicion againft all relations of this kind. 
*JTus is our natural way of thinking, even with regard 
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to the moft common and nioft credible events. Forin,- 
Jtaja^e, there is no kind of report which riftjs fo eafily, 
and fpreqds fo quickly, efpecially in country places 
and. provincial towns, asthofe concerning marriages: 
infomuch that two young perfons of equal condition 
never fee each Other twice, but the whole neighbour- 
hood immediately join them together. The pleafure 
of telling a piece of news fo interefting, of propaga- 
ting it, 1 and of being th? ijrft reporters of it, fpreads 
the intelligence. And this is fo well known, that no 
man of fenfe gives attention to thefe reports, till he 
find them confirmed by fome greater evidence. Do 
not the fame pafiions, and others ftill ftronger, incline 
the generality of mankind to believe and report, with 
the greateft vehemence and affurance, all religious 
miracles ? 

Thirdly. It forms a ftrong preemption againft 
all fupernatural and miraculous relations, that they 
are obferved chiefly to abound among ignorant and 
barbarous nations ; or if a civilized people has e- 
ver given admifiion to any of them, that people will 
be found to have received them from ignorant end 
barbarous anceftors, who tranfmitted them with that 
inviolable fan&ion and authority which always at- 
tend received opinions. When we peruie the firft 
hiftories of all nations, we are apt to imagine oflr- 
felves tranfported into'fome new world ; where the 
whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every ele- 
ment performs its operations in a different manner 
from what it does at prefent. Battles, revolutions, 
peftilence, famine, and death, are never the effect of 
thofe natural caufes which we experience. Prodi- 
gies, omens, oracles, judgments, quite obfeure the 
few natural events that are intermingled with them. 
But as the former grow thinner every page, in pro- 
portion as we advance nearer the enlightened ages, 
we foon learn, that there is nothing myfterious or 
fppematural in the cafe, but that all proceeds from 
tjhe ufual propenfity of mankind towards the mar- 
vellous 3 
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vellous j and that though this inclination may at in- 
tervals receive a check from fenfe and learning, 
it can never be thoroughly extirpated from hufnan 
nature. * s 

It is Jlrange, a judicious reader is apt to fay, upon ' 
the perufal of thefe wonderful hiftorians, that Juch , 
prodigious events never happen in our days. But it is 
nothing ftrange, 1 hope, that men ihould lie in all 
ages. You rouft furely have feen inftances enow of 
that frailty. You have yourfelf heard many fuch 
marvellous ^relations ftarted, which, being treated 
with fcom by all the wife and judicious, have at 
laft been abandoned even by the vulgar. Be aflur- 
jed, that thole renowned lies, which have fpread 
and flouriihed to fuch a monflxous height, arofe from 
like beginnings ; but being fown in a more proper 
foil, ihot up at laft into prodigies almoft equal to 
thofe which they relate. 

It was a wife policy in that falfe prophet Alexan- 
der, who, though now forgotten, was once fo fa- 
mous, to lay the firft fcene of his impoftures in Paph- 
LAqoNXA, where, as Lucian tells us, the people 
were extremely ignorant and ftupid, and ready to 
fwallow even the grofleft delufion. People at a 
diftance, who are weak enough to think the matter 
at *all wor(h enquiry, have no opportunity of re- 
ceiving better information. The ftories come mag- 
nified to them by a hundred circumftances. Fools 
are induftrious m propagating the impofture ; while 
the wife and learned are contented, in general, to 
deride its abfurdity, without informing themfelvcs 
of the particular fa#s by which it may be diftind- 
ly refuted. And thus the importer above-mentioned 
was enabled to proceed, from his ignorant Paphla- 
gonians, to the enlifting of votaries, even among 
the Grecian philofophers, and men of the moil e- 
minent rank and diftindion in Rome: Nay, could 
engage the attention of that fage emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; fo far as to make him trull the fuccefs 

.of 
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ftf a military expedition to his delufive prophecies. 

The advantages are fo great, of ftarting an impof- 
rui®. among an ignorant people, that even though 
the delufion ihouldbe too grofs to impofe on the ge- 
nerality of them (which, though feldom, is fometimes 
the cafe ), it has a much better chance for fucceed- 
* ing in remote countries, than if the firft fcene had 
been laid in a city renowned for arts and knowledge. 
The moil ignorant and barbarous of thefe barbarians 
carry the report abroad. • None of their countrymen 
have a large correfpondence, or fufficient credit and 
authority to gontradid and beat down the delufion. 
Mens inclination to the marvellous has full oppor- 
tunity to difplay itfelf. And thus a ftory, which is 
univerfally exploded in the place where it was firft 
ftarted, fhall pafs for certain at a thoufand miles 
diftance. But had Alexander fixed his refidence 
at Athens, the philofophers of that renowned mart 
of learning had immediately fpread, throughout the 
whole Roman empire, their fenfe of the matter; 
which, being fupported by fo great authority, and 
difplayed by all the force of reafon and eloquence, 
had entirely opened the eyes of mankind. It is true, 
Lucian, paffing by chance through Pafhlagonia, 
had an opportunity of performing this good office. 
But though much to be wiftied, it does not always 
happen, that every Alexander meets with a Lucian, 
ready to expofe and dated his impoftures. 

I may add as a fourth reafon, which diminiihes 
the authority of prodigies, that there is no tefti- 
mony for any, even thofe which have not been ex- 
prefsly deteded, that is not oppofed by an infinite 
number of witnefles ; fo that not only the miracle 
deftroys the credit of teftimony, but the teftimony 
deftroys itfelf. To make this the better underftood, 
let us confider, that, in matters of religion, what- 
ever is different is contrary ; and that it is impoffible 
the religions of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, 
and of China, fhould, all of them, b’e eftablifhed 
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on any folid foandation. Every miracle, therefor. 3 ; 
pretended to have been wrought in any of thefe re-, 
ligions (and all them abound in miracles), etrfci 
direct fcope is to eftablifh the particular fyftem to 
which it is attributed ; fo ha3 it the fame force, 
though more indire&ly, to overthrow every other fy- 
ftera. In deftroying a rival fyftem, it likewife de- 
ftroys the credit of thofe miracles on which that fy- 
ftem was eftablifhed; fo that all the prodigies of diffe- 
rent religions are to be regarded as contrary fa&v; 
and the evidences of thefe prodigies, whether weak or 
ftrong, as oppofite to each' other. Agsording to this 
method of reafoning, when we believe any miracle of 
Mahomet or his fucceffors, we have for our warrant 
the teftimony of a few barbarous Arabians : And, on 
the other hand, we are to regard the authority of 
Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and in fhort, 
of all the authors and witneffes, Grecian, Chinese, 
and Roman Catholic, who have related any mi- 
racle in their particular religion ; I fay, we are to 
regard their teftimony in the fame light as if they 
had mentioned that Mahometan miracle, and had 
in exprefs terms contradicted it, with the fame cer- 
tainty as they have for the miracle they relate. This- 
argument may appear over fubtile and retined ; but 
is not in reality different from the reafoning of a 
judge, who fuppofes, that the credit of two witneffes, 

- maintaining .-a crime againft any one, is deftroyed by 
the teftimony of two others, who affirm him to hart* 
been two . hundred leagues diftant, at the fame 
inftant when the crime is faid to have been commit- 
ted. 

One of the beft attefted miracles in all prophane 
hillory, is that which Tacitus reports of Vespasian, 
who cured a blind man in Alexandria by means 
of his fpittle, and a lame man by the mere touch of 
his foot ; in obedience to a vifion of the god Scrap is, 
who had enjoined them to have recourfe to the Em- 
peror for thefe miraculous cures. The ftory may 
a * t>e ' 
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’be feen in that finehiftorian* ; where every circum- 
ftance feems to add 'weight to the teftimony, arid 
knight be difplayed at large with all the force of ar*' 
gument «and eloquence,' if any one were now con- 
cerned to enforce the evidence of that exploded 
and idolatrous fuperftition. The 'gravity, folidity, 
age, and probity of fo great an emperor, who, 
through the whole courfe of his life, converged in a 
familiar manner with his friends and courtiers, and 
never affeded thofe extraordinary airs of divinity 
aflumed by Alexander and Demetrius. The 
liiftorian, a cotemporary writer, noted for candour 
and veracity, and withal the greateft and moft 
penetrating genius, perhaps, of all antiquity; and 
fo free from any tendency to credulity, that he even 
lies under the contrary imputation, of atheifm and 
prophanenefs : The perfons, from whofe authority 
he related the miracle, of eftablifhed character for 
judgment and veracity, as we may well prefume ; 
eye-vvitneffes of the fad, and confirming their tefti- 
mony, after the Flavian family was defpoiled of the 
empire, and could no longer give any reward as the 
price of a lie. Utrumque, qui interfuere, nunc qw- 
que memorant, pojlqmm nullum itiendacio pretium. 
To which if we add the public nature of the fads, 
as related, it will appear, that no evidence esat 
well be fuppofed ftroager for fo grofs and fo palpable 
a falfehood. 

There is alfo a memorable ftory related by Car- 
dinal de Retz, which may well deferve our confi- 
deration. When that intriguing politician fled into 
Spain, to avoid the perfecution of his enemies, he 
pafted through Saragossa, the capitaWjf Arragon, 
where Jie was fhown, in the cathedral, a man, who - 
had ferved feven years as a door-keeper, and was 
well known to every body in town that had ever 
paid his devotions at that church. He had been 
feen, for fo long a time, wanting a leg,; but reco ve$- 
. * ed 

• Hift. lib. v. cap. 8. Suetonius gives nearly the feme account 
in vita Vesp. 
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ed that limb by the rubbing of holy oil upon thtf 
ftump ; and the cardinal allures us, that he few him 
with two legs. This miracle was vouched by all 
the canons of the church ; and the whole company 
in to wn, were appealed to for a confirmation of the 
fad ; whom the cardinal founds by their zealous 
devotion, to be thorough believers of the miracle. 
Here the relater was alfo cotemporary to the fuppofed 
prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine charader, 
as well as of great genius; the miracle of fo ftngular 
a nature as could fcarcely admit of a counterfeit, and 
the witnefles very numerous, and all of them in a 
manner fpedators of the fad to which they gave their, 
teftimony. And what adds mightily to the force of 
the evidence, and may double our fuprife on this 
occafion, is, that the cardinal himfelf, who relates 
the ftory, feems not to give any credit to it, and 
consequently cannot be fufpeded of any concurrence 
inthe holy fraud. He confidered juftly, thatitwas not 
requifite, in order to rejed a fed of this nature, to 
be able accurately to difprove the teftimony, and to 
trace its felfehood, through all the circumstances of 
knavery and credulity which produced it. He knew, 
that, as this was commonly altogether impofiible at 
any Small diftance of time and place ; fo was it ex- 
tremely difficult, even where one was immediately 
prefent, by reafon of the bigotry, ignorance, cun- 
ning, and roguery of a great part of mankind. He 
therefore concluded, like a juft reafoner, that fuch 
an evidence carried felfehood upon the very face of 
it; and that a miracle, Supported by any human 
teftimony* was more properly a fubjed of derifion 
than, of argifthent. 

There Surely never was a greater number of mi- 
racles afcribed to one perfon, than thofe which were 
lately feid to have been wrought in France upon 
the tomb of Abbe Paris, the famous Jansen ist, 
With whofe fendity the people were fo long deta- 
iled. The curing of the lick, giving hearing to the 

• deaf. 
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deaf, and fight to the blind, were every where talk- 
ed of as the ufual effefts of that holy fepulchre. But 
what is more extraordinary, many of the miracles 
, were immediately proved upon the fpot, before judges 
of nnqueftioned integrity, attefted by witneffes of 
' credit and diftin&ion, in a learned age, and on the 
fnoft eminent theatre that is now in the world. Nor 
is this all : A relation of them was publilhcd and 
difperfed every where ; nor were the JeJuits , though 
a learned body, fupported by the civil magiftrate, 
and determined enemies to thofe opinions, in whofe 
favour the miracles were faid to have been wrought, 
ever able diftin&ly to refute or detedl them*. 
Where (hall we find fuch a number of circumftances, 
agreeing to the corroboration of one fad ? And what 
have we to oppofe to fuch a cloud of witneffes, but 
the abfolute impoffibility or miraculous nature of the 
events which they relate ? And this, furely, in the 
eyes of all reafonable people, will alone be regarded 
as a fufficient refutation. 

Is the confequence juft, becaufe fome human 
teftimony has the utmoft force and authority in fome 
cafes, when it relates the battle of Philippi or Phar- 
salia for inftance ; that therefore all kinds of tefti- 
mony mull, in all cafes, have equal force and autho- 
rity ? Suppofe that the Cesarean and Pompeian 
factions had, each of them, claimed the victory in 
thefe battles, and that the hiftorians of each party 
had uniformly aferibed the advantage to their own 
fide ; how could mankind, at this diftancc, have 
been able to determine between them ? The con- 
trariety is equally ftrong between the miracles related 
by Herodotus or Plutarch, and thofe delivered 
by Mariana, Bede, or any monkilh hiftorian. 

The wife lend a very academic faith to every re- 
port which favours thepallion of the reporter; whe- 
ther it magnifies his country, his family, orhimfelf, 
or in any other way flrikes in with his natural incli- 

Vol. II. I * nations 
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nations and propenfities. But what greater tempta- 
tion than ter appear a miffionary, a prophet, an am- 
bafiador from heaven? Who would not encounter 
many dangers arid difficulties, in order to attain fa , 
fublime a cbaradter ? Or if, by the help of vanity 
and a heated imagination, a man has firft made 
a convert of himfelf, and entered fericufly into 
the delufion ; who ever fcruples to make ulc of pious 
frauds,- in fiipport of fo holy and meritorious a 
eaufe ? 

The fmalleft fpark may here kindle into the 
greateft flame ; becaufe the materials are always 
prepared for it. The avidum genus auricula rum*, 
the gazing populace,* recieve greedily, without ex- 
amination, whatever foothes fuperftitkm, and pro- 
motes wonder. 

How many ftories of this nature, have, in all ages, 
been dete&ed and exploded in their infancy ? How 1 
many more have been celebrated for a time, and 
have afterwards funk into neglect and oblivion? 
Where fuch reports, therefore, fly about, the folu- 
tion of the phsenomenon is obvious ; and we judge 
in conformity to regular experience and obfervation, 
when we account for it by the known and natural 
principles of credulity and delufion. And lhall we, 
rather than have a recourfe to fo natural a folution, 
allow of a miraculous violation of the moft eftablilh- 
ed laws of nature ? 

I need not mention the difficulty of detecting a 
falfehood in any private or even public hiftory, at the 
place where it is faid to happen ; much more when 
the feene is removed to ever fo fmall a diftance. Even 
a court of judicature, with all the authority, accuracy, 
and judgment which they can employ, find themfelves 
often at a lofs to diftinguilh between truth and falfe- 
hood in the moft recent aftions. But the matter never 
comes to any iflue. if trufted to the common method 
of altercation and debate and flying rumours j efpe- 

cially ... 
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Hally when mens paffions have taken part on either 
tide. 

In the infancy of new religions, the wife and learn- 
, ed commonly efteem the matter too inconliderable to 
delerve their attention or regard. And when after- 
wards they would willingly detedl the cheat, in order 
to undeceive the deluded multitude, the fcafon is now 
pall, and the records and witneflcs, which might clear 
up the matter, have perifhed beyond recovery. 

No means of detection remain, but thole which 
mull be drawn from the very teilimony itfelf of the 
reporters : And thefe, though always fufficient with 
the judicious and knowing, are commonly too fine to 
fall under the comprehension of the vulgar. 

Upon the whole then it appears, that no teilimony 
for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a pro- 
bability, much lefs to a proof ; and that even fuppo- 
fing it amounted to a proof, it would be oppofed by 
another proof, derived from the very nature of the 
fafl which it would endeavour to eltablilh. It is ex- 
perience only which gives authority to human tefti- 
mony;* and it is the fame experience which allures 
us of the laws of nature. When, therefore, thefe two 
kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to 
do but fubtrad the one from the other, and embrace 
an opinion, either on one fide or the other, with 
that affurance which a;*ifes from the remainder. But 
according to the principle here explained, this fub- 
tra&ion, with regard to all popular religions, amounts 
to an entire annihilation; and therefore we may ella- 
blilh it as a maxim, that no human teilimony can 
have fuch force as to prove a miracle, and make it a 
juft foundation for any fuch fyllem of religion. 

I beg the limitations here made may be remarked, 
when I fay, that a miracle can never be proved, fo 
as to be the foundation of a fyllem of religion. For 
I own, that otherwife, there may polfibly be miracles 
or violations of the ufual courfe of nature, of fuch a 
kind as to admit of proof from human teilimony ; 

I 2 ' though 
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though perhaps it will be impoffible to find any iui-fr 
in all the records of hiftory. Thus, fuppofc all au- 
thors, in all languages, agree, that, from the firft of 
January i6oc, there was a total darknefs* over the 
whole earth for eight days : Suppofe that the trad? 
tion of this extraordinary event' is Hill ftrong and, 
lively among the people : That all travellers, who rc - 
turn from foreign countries, bring us accounts of tlie 
fame tradition, without the Ieaft variation or contra- 
diction: It is evident, that our prefent philofophers, 
inftead of doubting the fact, ought to receive it as 
certain, and ought to fearch for the caules whence it 
might be derived. The decay, corruption, and dif- 
folution of nature, is an event rendered probable by 
fo many analogies, that any phaenom'enon which feems 
to have a tendency towards that cataftrophe, comes 
within the reach of human teftimony, if that tefli- 
mony be very extenfive and uniform. 

But fuppofe that all the hiftorians who treat of 
England fhould agree, that on the firft of January 
1660, Queen Elizabeth 1 died; that both before and 
alter her death' Hie was feen by her phylicians and 
the whole court, as is ufual with perfons of her rank; 
that her lucceflor was acknowledged and proclaimed 
by the parliament ; and that, after being interred a 
month, fhe again appeared, refumed the throne, and 
governed En gland for three y*ears : Imuft confefs that 
I fhould he furprifed at the concurrence of fo many 
odd tircumftances, but ftiould not have the leaft in- 
clination to believe fo miraculous an event. I fhould 
not doubt of her pretended death, and of thofe other 
public circumftances that followed it : I fhould only 
aflert it to haVe been pretended, and that it neither 
was, nor poffihly could be real. You would in vain 
objedt fo me the difficulty, and almoft impoffibility, 
of deceiving the world in an affair of fuch confequeilcc. 
The wifdom and folid judgment of that renowned 
queen, with the little or no advantage which fhe 
could reap from fo poer an artifice: all this might 

aftonifh 
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Jitoniih me ; but I would Hill reply, that the knavery 
and folly of men are fuch common phenomena, 
that I fliouhl rather believe the moft extraordinary 
, events to<arile from their concurrence, than admit of 
ici flgnal a violation of the laws of nature. 

But lhould this miracle be aftribed to any new fy- 
Hem of religion ; men in all ages have been fomuch 
impofed on by ridiculous (lories of that kind, that this 
very circumftauce would be a full proof of a cheat, 
and fufticient with all men of icnfe, not only to make 
them reject the faCt, but even rcjcCt it without farther 
examination. Though the Being, to whom the mi- 
racle is aferibed, be in this cafe Almighty, it docs not 
upon that account become a whit more probable ; 
iince it is impoffiblc for us to know the attributes or 
tuitions of fuch a Being, otherwife than from the ex- 
perience which we have of his productions in the 
nfual courfe of nature. This Hill reduces us to part 
obfervation, and obliges us to compare the inftances 
of the violation of truth in the teftimony of men, with 
thofe of the violation of tire laws of nature by mira- 
cles, in order to judge which of them is molt likely 
and probahle. As the violations of truth arc more 
common in the teftimony concerning religious mira- 
cles, than in that concerning any other matter of 
fad ; .this mud diminifli very much the authority.of 
the former teftimony, .and make us form a general 
refolution, never to lend any attention to it, with 
whatever fpecious pretence it may be covered. 

Lord Bacon feems to have embraced the fame prin- 
ciples of reafoning. _ “ We ought (fays he) to make 
“ a collection or particular hiftory of all monfters 
“ and prodigious births or productions, and, in a 
“ word, of every thing new, rare, and extraordinary 
“ in nature. But this muft be done with the moft 
“ fevere ferutiny, left we depart from truth. Above 
4t all, every relation muft be confidcred as fufjlicious 
■“ which depends in any degree upon religion, as the 
*■* prodigies of Livy : And no lefs fo, every thing that 

1 3* “is 
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** is to be foilnd in the writers of natural magic or 
alchyfny, or fUch authors vVho feem, all of them, 

** to have an unconquerable appetite for falsehood 
“ and fable*.” * . •. 

I am the better pleafed with the method of reafoh- , 
ing here delivered, as I think it may ferve to cbn 7 
found thofe dangerous friends or difguifed enemies, to 
the Chrijlian Religion who have underaken to defend 
it by the principles of human reafon. Our moft holy 
religion is founded on Faith, not on reafon ; and it is 
a fure method of expofing it to put it to fuch a trial 
as it is by no means fitted to endure. To make this 
more evident, let us examine thofe miracles related 
in fcripture ; and not to lofe ourfelves in too wide a 
field, let us confine ourfelves to fuch as we find in 
the Pentateuch , which we fiiall examine according to 
the principles of thefe pretended Chriftians, not as 
the word orteftimony of God himfelf, but as the pro- 
dudion of a mere human writer and hiftorian. Here 
then we are firft to coniider a book, prefented to us 
by a barbarous and ignorant people, written in an age 
when they were ftill more barbarous, and in all pro- 
bability lofig after the fads which it relates, corro- 
borated by no concurring teftimony, and refembling 
thofe fabulous accounts which every nation gives of 
its origin. Upon reading this book, we find it full 
of prodigies and miracles. It gives an account of a 
ftate of the world and of human nature entirely dif- 
ferent from the prefent: Of our fall from that Hate: 
Of the age of man extended to near a thoufand years : 
Of the deftrudion of the world by a deluge: Of the 
fctbitrary choice of one people, as the favourites of 
heaven; and that people the countrymen of the au- 
thor: Of their deliverance from bondage by prodigies 
the inoft aftoni filing imaginable : 1 defire any one to 
lay his hand upon his heart, and after a ferious con- 
sideration declare, whether he thinks that the falfe- 
hood of fuch a book, fupported by fuch a teftjmony, 

t ‘ would 
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Would be more extraordinary and miraculous than all 
the miracles it relates; which is, however, neceflary 
to make it be received according to the meafures of 
probability above cftabliftied. 

• What we have faid of miracles may be applied, 

( without any variation, to prophecies ; and indeed, all 
’ prophecies are real miracles; and, as fuchonly, can 
be admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it did not 
exceed the capacity of human nature to foitel future 
events, it would be abfurd to employ any prophecy 
as an argument for a divine million or authority from 
heaven: So that upon the whole we may conclude, 
that the Chrijlian Religion not only was at firft attend- 
ed with miracles, but even at this day cannot be be*- 
lieved by any reafonable perfon without one. Mere 
reafon is infuiBcient to convince us of its veracity : 
And whoever is moved by Faith to aflent to it, is con- 
feious of a continued miracle in his own perfon, which 
fubverts all the principles of his underft anding, and 
gives him a determination to believe what is molt 
contrary to cultom and experience. 


SECTION XI. 


Of a Particular Providence and of a 
Future State. 


I Was lately engaged in converfation with a friend 
who loves fceptical paradoxes ; where, though he 
advanced many principles of which I can by no means 
approve, yet as they feem to be curious, and to bear 
fome relation to the chain of reafonjng carried on 
throughout this enquiry, J lhall here copy them from 

1 4 my 
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my memory as accurately as I can, in order to fubmisf 
them to the judgment of the reader. 

Our converfation began with my admiring the An- 
gular good fortune of philofophy, which as it requires 
entire liberty above all other privileges, and chiefly 
fiourifhes from the free oppofitior\ of fentiments and 
argumentation, received its firft birth in an age and 
country of freedom and toleration, and was never 
cramped, even in its molt extravagant principles, by 
any creeds, confeflions, or penal ftatutes. For, ex- 
cept the baniihment of Protagoras, and the death 
of Socrates, which laft event proceeded partly from 
other motives, there are fcarcely any inftances to be 
met with, in ancient hlftory, of this bigoted jealoufy 
with which the prefent age is fo much infelted. Epi- 
curus lived at Athens to an advanced age, in peace 
and tranquillity: Epicureans* were even admitted 
to receive the l'acerdotal chara&er, and to officiate at 
the altar, in the moft facred rites of the eftabliffied 
religion : And the public encouragement f- of penfions 
and ialaries was afforded equally, by the wifelt of all 
the Roman emperors J, to the profeffors of every feet 
of philofophy. How requifite fych kind of treat- 
ment was .to philofophy, in her early youth, will 
eafily be conceived, if we reflect, that, even at pre- 
fent, when lhc may be fuppofed more hardy and ro- 
buft, Ihe bears with much difficulty the inclemency 
of the fealbns, and thofe harlh winds of calumny and 
perfecution which blow upon her. 

You admire, fays my friend, as the lingular good 
fortune of philofophy, what feems to refult from the 
natural courfc of things, and to be unavoidable in 
every age and nation. This pertinacious bigotry, of 
which you complain, as fo fatal to philofophy, is 
really her offspring, who, after allying with luperfti- 
tion, feparates himfelf entirely from the intereft of 
his parent, and becomes her moft inveterate enemy 
ynd perfccutor. Speculative dogmas of religion, 

the 
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the prefent occafions of fuch furious difpute, could 
’ not poffibly be conceived or admitted in the early 
ages of the world ; when mankind, being wholly il- 
literate, formed an idea of religion more fuitable to 
their weak apprehenfion, and compofed their facred 
tenets of fuch tales .chiefly as were the objects of tra- 
*ditional belief more than of argument or difputation. 
After the firtt alarm, therefore, was o'ver, which arofe 
from the new paradoxes and principles of the philo- 
fophers; thefe teachers leem ever after, during the 
ages of antiquity, to have lived in great harmony 
with the ellablilhed luperftition, and to have made a 
fair partition of mankind between them ; the former 
claiming all the learned and wife, the latter pofleff- 
ing all the vulgar and illiterate. 

It feemsthen, fay I, that you leave politics entirely 
out of the queltion, and never fuppole, that a wile 
magiftrate can juilly be jealous of certain tenets of 
philofophy, fuch as thole of Epicurus, which deny- 
ing a divine exiftencc, and confequently a providence 
and a future ftate, feem to Icofen in a great meafure 
the ties of morality, and may be fuppofed, for that 
reafon, pernicious to the peace of civil fociety. 

I know, replied he, that in fa 61 thefe perlecutions 
never, in any age, proceeded from calm reafon, or 
from experience of the pernicious confequences* of 
philofophy; but arofe entirely from paflion and pre- 
judice. But what if I Ihould advance farther, and 
aflert, that if Epicurus had been acculed before the 
people, by any of the fycophdnts or informers of thofe 
days, he could eafily have defended his eaule, and 
proved his principles of philofophy to be as lalutary 
as thofe of his adversaries, who endeavoured, with fuch 
zeal, to expofe him to the public hatred and jealoufy ? 

I wilh, faid I, you would try your eloquence upon 
fo extraordinary a topic, and make a fpeech for Epi- 
curus which might fatisfy, not the mob of Athens, 
if you will allow that ancient and polite.city to have 
contained any mob, but the, more philofophical part 

of 
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of his audience, fuch as might be fuppofed capable of 
comprehending his arguments. 

The matter would not be difficult, upon fuch con- 
ditions, replied he : And if you pleafe, I* (hall lup- 
pofe myfelf Epicurus for a moment, and make you 
ftand for the Athenian people, and fliall deliver yoii 
fuch an harangue as will fill all the urn with white 
beans, and leave not a black one to gratify the ma- 
lice of my adverlaries. 

Very well: Pray proceed upon thefe fuppofitions. 

I come hither, O ye Athenians ! to juftify in your 
affembly what I maintained in my fchool ; and I find 
myfelf impeached by furious antagonifts, inftead of 
reafoningwithcalm and difpaffionate enquirers. Your 
deliberations, which of right fhould be dire&ed to 
queltions of public good, and the intereft of the 
commonwealth, are diverted to the diiquilitions of 
Ipeculative philofophy; and thefe magnificent, but 
perhaps fruitlefs enquiries, take place of your more 
familiar but more ufeful occupations. But fo far as 
in me lies, I will prevent this abufe. We lliall nor 
here difputc concerning the origin and government 
of worlds. We fhall only enquire how far fuch que- 
stions concern the public intereft : And if I can per- 
lhade you, that they are entirely indifferent to the 
pi*ace of i'oeiety and fecurity of government, I hope 
that you will prefently fend "us back to our fchools, 
there to examine, at leifure, the queftion the moll 
fublime, but, at the fame time, the moft fpeculative 
of all philofopby. 

The religious philofophers, not fatisfied with the 
tradition of your forefathers, and do&rine of your 
priefts (in which I willingly acquicfcc), indulge a 
rafli curiofity, in trying how far they can eftablifh re- 
ligion upon the principles of reafon ; and they thereby 
excite, inftead of fatisfying, the doubts which natu- 
rally arife from a diligent and ferutinous enquiry. 
-They painty in the moft magnificent colours, the or- 
der, beauty, and wife arrangement of the univerib ; 
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and then afk, if fueh a gloridus difplay of intelligence 
, N«Hild proceed from the fortuitous concourfe of atoms *, 
or if Chance Could produce what the greateft geniui 
can ueveV fufficiently admire ? I {hall not examine 
fhe jufthefs of this argument. I {hall allow it to be 
as fill id as my antagonifts and accufers can defire. 
It is fufficient, if I can prove from this very reafon- 
ing, that the queftion is entirely fpeculative, and that, 
when in my philofophical difquifitions, I deny a pro- 
vidence and a future ftate, I undermine not the foun- 
dations of fociety, but advance principles, which they 
thpmfelves, upon their own topics, if they argue con- 
fidently, muft allow to be folid and fatisfaftory. 

Youthen, who are my accufers, have acknowleged, 
that the chief or foie argument for a divine cxiftcnce 
( which I never queftioned ) is derived from the or- 
der of nature ; where there appear fuch marks of 
intelligence and defign, that you think it extrava- 
gant to affign for its caufe, cither chance, or the 
blind and unguided force of matter. You al- 
low, that this is an argument drawn from effeds 
to caufes. From the order of the work, you in- 
fer, that there muft have been project and fore- 
thought in the workman. If you cannot make out 
this point, you allow, that your conclufion fails \ 
and you pretend not to eftablilh the conclufion In a 
greater latitude than the phaenomena of nature will 
juftifiy. Thefe are your conceflions. I delire you 
to mark the confequences. 

When we infer any particular caufe from an effeft, 
we muft proportion the one to the other, and can 
never be allowed to aferibe to the caufe any qualities, 
but what are exaCtly fufficient to produce the effeft. 
A body of ten ounces raifed in any fcalc may ferve 
as a proof, that the counterbalancing weight exceeds 
ten ounces ; but can never afford a reafon that it ex - 
ceeds a hundred. If the caufe, alfigncd for any 
effeft, be not fufficient to produce it, we muft either 
fejeft that caufe, or add to it fuch qualities as will 
4 give 
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give it a juft proportion to the effeCt. But if we 
afcribe to it farther qualities, or affirm it capable of 
producing other effects, we can only indulge the li- 
cence of conje&ure, and arbitrarily fuppofe the 
exiftence of qualities and energies without reai'on 
or authority. „ t 

The fame rule holds, whether the caufe affigncd 
I>e brute unconlcious matter, or a rational intelligent 
being. If the caufe be known only by the cfledt, 
we never ought to afcribe to it any qualities beyond 
what are precifcly requifite to produce the effect : 
Nor can we, by any rules of juft reafoning, return 
back from the caufe, and infer other effects from it, 
beyond thofe by which alone it is known to us. No 
one, merely from the fight of one of Zeuxis’s pic- 
tures, could know, that he was alfo a ftatuary or ar- 
chitect, and was an artiit no lei's ikilful in flone 
and marble than in colours. The talents and tafte, 
difplayed in the particular work before us ; tliefe we 
may fafely conclude the workmen to be poffefled of. 
The caufe rauft be proportioned to the effeCt ; and 
if we exactly and preciiely proportion it, we fhall 
never find in it any qualities that point farther, or 
afford an inference concerning any other defign or 
performance. Such qualities muft be fomewhat be- 
yond what is merely requilite for producing the effeCt 
which we examine. * 

Allowing, therefore, the gods to be the authors 
of the exiftence or order of the univerle ; it follows, 
that they poflefs that prccile degree of power, intelli- 
gence, and benevolence, which appears in their 
workmanfhip; but nothing farther can ever be pro- 
ved, except we call in the alliftance of exaggeration 
and flattery to fupply the defects of argument and 
reafoning. So far as the traces of any attributes at 
prefent appear, lo far may wc conclude thefe attri- 
fypj es to exift. The fuppofition of farther attributes 
i*?ttiere hypothefis ; much more the fuppofition, that, 
in diftant regions of Ipacc cr periods of time, there 
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'tHas been, or will be, a more magnificent difplay of 
rhefe attributes, and a fcheme of adminillration mofe 
fbitable to fuch imaginary virtues. We can never 
be allowed to mount up from the univerfe, the effed, 
to Jupiter, the caufe ; and then defeend downwards, 
to infer any new effect from that caufe ; as if the pre- 
fent effeds alone were not entirely worthy of the glo- 
rious attributes which we aferibe to that deity. The 
knowledge of the caufe being derived lolely from the ef- 
fect, they muft be exactly ad jutted to each other; and 
the one can never refer to any thing farther, or be the 
foundation of any new inference and concluiion. 

You find , certain phenomena in nature. You 
feck a caufe or author. You imagine that you have 
found him. You afterwards become fo enamoured 
of this offspring of your brain, that you imagine it 
tmpollible, but he muft produce fomething greater 
and more per fed than the prefent feene of things, 
which is fo full of ill and diforder. You forget, that 
this fuperlativc intelligence and benevolence are en- 
tirely imaginary, or, at leaft, vvhithout any founda- 
tion in rcafon ; and that you have no ground to a- 
feribe to him any qualities, but what you fee he has 
adually exerted and difplayed in his produdion*. 
Let your gods therefore, O philofophers ! be furted 
to the prel'cnt appearances of nature: And prefume 
not to alter thefe appearances by arbitrary fuppofi- 
tions, in order to fuit them to the attributes, which 
you fo fondly aferibe to your deities. 

When priefts and poets, fupported by your au- 
thority, O Athenians J talk of a golden or filver age, 
which preceded the prefent ftate of vice and mifery. 
I hear them with attention and with reverence. 
But when philofophers, who pretend to negled au- 
thority, and to cultivate rcafon, hold the fame dif- 
courfe, I pay them not, I own, the fame obfequious 
fubmiffion and pious deference. . I afk, who carried, 
them into the celeftial regions; who admitted them 
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into the council of the gods ; who opened to thetti v 
the book of fate, that they thus rafhly affirm, that' ' 
their deities have executed, or will execute, any . 
purpofe beyond what has actually appeared? If they 
tell me, that they have mounted on the fteps or by 
the gradual afeent of reafon, an.d by drawing in- 
ferences from effects to caufes, I ftill infill, that' 
they have aided the afeent of reafon by the wings of 
imagination ; otherwife they could not thus change 
their maimer of inference, and argue from caufes to 
effects ; prefuming, that a more perfect production 
than the prefent w orld, would be more fuitable to 
fuch perfect beings ..as the gods, and foregetting 
that they have no reafon to aferibe to thefe celeftial 
beings any perfection or any attribute, but what 
can be found in the prefent world. 

Hence all the fruitlefs induftry to account for the 
ill appearances of nature, and lave the honour of the 
gods ; while w r e mult acknowledge the reality of that 
evil and diforder with which the world fo much a- 
bounds. The obflinate and intractable qualities of 
matter, we are told, or the obfervance of general 
laws, or fome fuch reafon, is the foie caufe, which 
controlled the power and benevolence of Jupiter, 
and obliged him to create mankind and every fenfi- 
ble creature fo imperfect and fo unhappy. Thefe 
attributes, then, are, it feems, before-hand, taken 
for granted,' in their greateft latitude. And upon 
that fuppolition, I own, that fuch conjectures may, 
perhaps, be admitted as plaulible folutions of the ill 
phenomena. But ftill I afk. Why take thefe attri- 
butes for granted ; or why aferibe to the caufe any 
qualities but what actually appear in the effeCt? 
Why torture your brain to juftify the courfe of na- 
ture upon fuppofitions, which, for aught you know, 
may be entirely imaginary, and of which there are 
to be found no traces in the courfe of nature? 

■ The religious hypothefis, therefore, muft be con- 
fidered only as a particular method of accounting 
for the viiible phenomena of the univerfe: But no 

' juft 
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L'aft reafoner will ever prefume to infer from it any 
Single fad, and alter or add to the phenomena in ally , 
, 4ingle particular. If you think, that the appearances 
of things*prove fuch caufes, it is allowable for you 
to draw an inference concerning the exiftence of 
thefe caufes. In fych complicated and fublime fub- 
^eds, every one fhould be indulged in the liberty of 
conjedure and argument. But here you ought to 
reft. If you come backward, and arguing from 
your inferred caufes, conclude, that any other fad 
has exifted, or will exift, in the courfe of nature, 
which may ferve as a fuller difplay of particular at- 
tributes ; I muft admonilli you, that you have de- 
parted from the method of reafoning attached to 
the prefent fubjed, and have certainly added fome- 
thing to the attributes of the caufe beyond what 
appears in the effed ; otherwife you could never, 
with tolerable fenle or propriety, add any thing to 
the effed, in order to render it more worthy of the 
caufe. 

Where, then, is the odioufnefs of that dodrine 
which I teach in my fchool, or rather-, which I ex- 
amine in my gardens ? Or what do you find in this 
whole queftion, wherein the fecurity of good mo - 
rals, or the peace and order of fociety, is in the 
leaft concerned ? • 

I deny a providence; you fay, and fupreme gover- 
nor of the world, who guides the courfc of events, 
and punillies the vicious with infamy and difappoint- 
ment, and rewards the virtuous with honour and 
fuccefs in all their undertakings. But furely, I 
deny not the courfe itfelf of events, which lies open 
to every one’s enquiry and examination. I acknow- 
ledge, that, in the prefent order of things, virtue is 
attended with more peace of mind than vice, and 
meets with a more favourable reception from the 
world. I am fcnfiblc, that, according to the paft 
experience of mankind, friendfliip is th&chiefjoy of 
human life, and moderation, the only fource of tran- 
quillity and happinefs. I never balance between the 

virtuous 
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virtuous and the vicious courfe of life ; but am fefllJS 
ble, that to a well-difpofed mind, every advantage 
is on the fide of the former. And what can you 
fay more, allowing all your fuppofitions and reafonings ? 
You tell me, indeed, that this difpofition of things 
proceeds from intelligence and defign. But what- 
ever it proceeds from, the difpofition itfelf, on which' 
depends our happinefs or nailery, and confequently 
our conduct and deportment in life, is ftill the fame. 
It is ftill open for me, as well as you, to regulate my 
behaviour by my experience of pali events. And 
if you affirm, that, while a divine providence is al- 
lowed, and a fupreme diftributive juftice in the uni- 
verfe, I ought to exped fome more particular reward 
of the good, and punifhment of the bad, beyond the 
ordinary courfe of events ; I here find the fame fal- 
lacy, which I have before endeavoured to deted. 
You perfift in imagining, that, if we grant that di- 
vine exiftence, for which you fo earneftly contend, 
you may fafely infer confequences from it, and add 
fomething to the experienced order of nature, by ar- 
guing from the attributes which you aferibe to your 
gods. You feem not to remember that all your rea- 
ionings on this fubjed can only be drawn from effeds 
to caufes ; and that every argument deduced from 
cadfes to effeds, muft of neceffity be agrofs fophifm; 
fince it is impolfible for you t<J know any thing of the 
caufe, but what you have antecedently, not inferred, 
but difeovered to the full, in the effed. 

But what mull a philofopher think of thole vain 
reafoners, who, inftead of regarding the prefent 
fcene'of things as the foie objed of their contemplation, 
fo for reverfe the whole courfe of nature, as to render 
this life merely a paffage to fomething farther ; a 
porch, which leads to a greater, and vaftly different 
building ; a prologue, which ferves only to introduce 
the piece, and give it more grace and propriety? 
Whence, do you think, can fuch philofophers derive 
their idea of the gods ? From their own conceit and 

imagination 
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imagination, furely. For if theyderive it from the 
’jSment phaenomena, it would never point to any' 
tiling farther, but mud be exactly adjufted to them. 
That the divinity may poftbly be endowed with at*- 
’ tributes, which we have never feen exerted ; may be 
governed by principles of a&ion, which we cannot 
difeover to be fatisfied : All this will freely be allowed. 
But dill this is mere poJfbiUty and hypothefis. We 
never can have reafon to infer any attributes, or any 
principles of aftion in him, but fo far as we know 
them to have been exerted and fatisfied. 

Are there any marks of a diftributive jujlice in the 
world ? If you aniwer in the affirmative, I conclude, 
that, fince judice here exerts itfelf, it is fatisfied. 
If you reply in the negative, I conclude, that you 
have then no reafon to aferibe judice, in our fenfe of 
it, to the gods. If you hold a medium between 
affirmation and negation, by faying, that the judice 
of the gods, at prefent, exerts itfelf, in part, but 
not in its full extent ; I anfwer, that you have no 
reafon to give it any particular extent, but only fo 
far as you fee it at prefent exert itfelf. 

Thus I bring the difpute, O Athenians ! to a 
fhort iffue with my antagpnids. The courfe of na- 
ture lies open to my contemplation as well as to 
theirs. The experienced train of events is the great 
flandard, by which we all regulate our conduct. 
Nothing elfe can be appealed to in . the field, or in 
the fenate. Nothing elfe ought ever to be heard of 
in the fchool, or in the clofet. In vain would our 
limitedunderdandingbreak th rough thofe boundaries, 
which are too narrow for our foud imagination. 
While we argue from the courfe of nature, and in- 
fer a particular intelligent caufe, which fird bedow- 
» ed, and dill preferves order in the univerfe, we em- 
brace a principle, which is both uncertain and ufe- 
fefs. It is uncertain becaufe the fubjeft lies en- 
tirely beyond the reach of human experience. It is 
.ufelefs} becaufe our knowledge of this caufe being de- 

Vol. II. K rived 
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^ived entirely from the courfe of nature, we can ne- 
ver, according to die rules of juft reafoning, retu-wi 
hack from the caufe with any new inference ; or, m^K. . 
king additions to the common and experienced courfe. 
of nature, eftablifh any new principles of condadt 
and behaviour. 

I obferve (laid I, finding he had finiihed his ha- 
rangue) that you negledt not the artifice of the de- 
magoguesof ohl; and aa yon were pleafed to make 
me Hand* for the people, you infinuate yourfelf into 
my favour* by embracing thofe principles, to which, 
you know,. I have always exprefled a particular at- 
tachment. But allowing you to make experience 
fas indeed 1 think you ought) the only ftandard of 
our judgment concerning this, and all other queftions 
of fed ; I doubt Hot but, from the very fame expe- 
rience to- which you appeal, it may be polfible to re- 
fute this reafoning, which you have put into the mouth 
of Epicurus* If you law, forinftance, a half finifh- 
ed building, furrounded with heaps of brick and ftone 
mid mortar, and all the killruments of mafonry; 
could you not infer from the efied, that it was a 
work of defigi* and contrivance ? And could you not 
return again, from this inferred caufe, to infer new 
additions to the effect, and conclude, that the build- 
ing would foon be fi&ifhed, and receive all the further 
improvements which art could bellow upon it ? If 
you faw upon the fea-lhore the print of one human 
foot, you would conclude, that a man had palled that 
way, and that he had alfo left the traces of the other 
foot, though effaced by the.rolling of the fands or 
inundation of the waters. Why then do you refufc 
to admit the fame method of reafoning with regard 
to the order of nature ? Confider the world and the 
pcefent lift only as an imperfed building, from which 
* you can infer a fuperior intelligence ; and arguing 
irop 'ft»t fuperior intelligence, which can leave no- 
thing imperfed ; why may you not infer a more 
ffnifbed ft heme or plan, which will receive its com-, 
i 4 pletion 
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lection in fome diftant point of fpace or time ? Are ( 
n&thefe methods of reafoning exa^ly itmilar ? And * 
^mfes^hat pretence can you embrace the one while 
4 you rejeCfc the other ? 

The infinite difference of the fubje&s, replied he, 
is, a fufficient foundation for this difference in. my 
concluiions. In works of human art and contrivance, 
it is allowable to ’advance from the effect to the 
caufe, and returning back • from the caufe, to form 
new inferences concerning the effect, and ^examine 
the alterations which it has probably undergone, or 
may (till undergo. But what is the foundation of 
this method of reafoning? Plainly this} that man i9 
a being, whom we know by experience, whofe mo- 
tives and defigns we are acquainted with, and whofe 
projeds and inclinations have a certain connection 
and coherence, according to the laws which nature 
has eftablifhed for the government of fuch a creature. 
When, therefore, we find, that any work has pro- 
ceeded from the fkill and induitry of man ; as we 
are otherwife acquainted with the nature of the ani-. 
mal, we can draw a hundred inferences concerning 
what may be expeCted from him ; and'thefe inferences 
will all be founded in experience and obfervation. 
But did we know man only from the fingle work .or 
production which we examine, it were impofiible 
for us to argue in this manner } becaufe our know- 
ledge of all the qualities, which we afcribe to him, 
being in that cafe derived from the production, it is 
impofiible they could point tb any thing farther, or 
be the foundation of any new inference. The print 
of a foot in the land can only prove, when confider- 
ed alone, that thtre was fome figure adapted to it, 
by which it was produced : But the print of a hu- 
man foot proves likewife, from our other experience, 
that there was probably another foot, which alfo 
left its impreffion, though effaced by time or other 
accidents. Here we mount from the.effed to the 
caufe; and defending again, from the caufe, infer 
K a alterations 
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alterations in the effeA ; but this is not a contintnr 
tion of the fame fimple chain of reafoning. 
comprehend in tlfts cafe * hundred othel^ expe/ien^e*" 
and obfervations concerning the u/ual hgure.and' 
members of that fpecies of animal, without Vt'hfch 
this method of argument rrruft be confidered as fallu- 
oiousand fpphifticah 

The cafe is not jhe 'fiaM with our reafonrngs from 
the works of naturp. The Deity is known to us only 
by his productions, and ia a fingle being in the uni- 
verfe, not comprehended under any fpecies or genus, 
from whole experienced attributes or qualities, we 
can, by analogy, infer any attribute or quality in 
him. As the.univerfe Ihows wifdom and goodnefs, 
we infer wifdom and gobdnefs. As it fhows a parti- 
cular degree of thefe perfections, we infer a parti - 
eular degree of them, precifely adapted to the effect 
which we examine. But farther attributes or farther 
degrees of the fame attributes, we can never be au- 
thorifed to infer or fuppofe, by any rules of juft rea- 
foning. Now, without fome fuch licence of fuppofi- 
tion, it is imjpoffible for us to argue from the caufe, 
or infer any alteration in the effedt, beyond what has 
immediately fallen under our obfervation. Greater 
good produced by this Being muft ftill prove a great- 
dr degree of goodnefs : A more impartial diftribution 
of rewards add punifbments muft proceed firom a 
greater regard to juftice and equity. Every fuppofed 
addition to the works of nature makes an addition 
to the attributes of the Author of nature ; and conse- 
quently, being entirely unfupported by any reafon 
Or argument, cam never be admitted but as mere 
conjedureand hypothefis *. 

The great fburee of our miftake in this fubjed, and 
of thc jpbounded licence of conjedure which we in- 
du lj f^ that we tacitly confider ourfelves as in the 
Jpe* of the Supreme Being, and conclude, that he 
irilL oh every occafion, obferve the fame condud, 
W "" ‘ . which 


• See NOTE [Ml- 
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•^Wbich we ourfelves, in his fituation, would have em- 
braced as reafonable and eligible* • But, befides that- 
idb^ordinaryzourfe of nature may jiohvince us, that 
^moiryuEfVj thing is regulated by principles and 
maxjpfs very different from ours*, befides this, I fay, 
it mult evidently appear contrary to all rules of ana- 
lt>gy to reafon, frord the intentions and praje&s of 
men, to thofe of a Beinj^^ifferent, and febtuph 
fuperior. In human natu^ftfcere is a. certain ejqpe- 
rienced coherence of defigns and inclinatimfs; fo that 
when, from any fed, We bave dtfcovered pne inten- 
tion of any man, it may often be reafonable, from 
experience, to infer -another, and draw a long chain 
of conclufions concerning his paft or future ebndud. 
But this method of reafdningcan never, hlvfe place 
with regard to a Being fo remote and incomprehen- 
Jible, who bears muchlefsanalogyto anyother being 
in the univerfe than the fun to a waxen taper, and 
who difcovers himfelf only by fome faint traces or 
outlines, beyond which we have no authority to 3- 
feribe to him any attribute orferfisdiqri. What we 
imagine to be a fuperior perfection, may really be a 
defed: Or were it ever fa much a perfection; the a- 
lcribing of it to the SuprcmeBeing* adhere it appears 
not to have been really exerted to the full ih his Works; 
favours more of flattery andpanegyric dfenofjull 
reafoning and found phjjofophy. All the philofophy, 
therefore, in the world, and all the religion, which 
is nothing but a fpecies of philoftjphy, will never be 
able to carry us beyond the ufualcourfe of experience, 
or give us meafures of condud and behaviour diffe- 
rent from thofe which are fumifhed by reflections on 
common life. No new fed can even be htferredfrom 
the religious hypothefis*, no event forefeen or fore- 
told; no reward or punifhment expeded or dreaded 
beyond what is already known by practice and ob- 
servation ; fo that my apologyfor Epictmos will ftill 
appear folid and fetisfadory : nor bavethe political 

K. 3 •' interefts. 
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intCrefts of fociety any connexion with the philofL 

•phical difputes concerning metaphylics and religiop. 

There is ftill qne circumftance, rep^ed I, whhwv*. 
you feemto have overlooked. Though I lV'cJp allow, 
your premifes, I muft deny your conclufiOn. s *Y.ou * 
conclude, that religions doctrines and reafonings can 
have no influence on |j|e, becaufe they ought to ha^c 
no influence; never ejfe^|kring, that men reafon not 
in the feme manner yw^E), but draw many confe- 
quences from the belief of a divine Exigence, and 
iuppofe that the Deity Will inflilt punilhments on 
vice, and bellow rewards on virtue, 1 beyond what ap- 
pear in the ordinary courfe of nature. Whether this 
reafonittg of theirs be juft; or not, is no matter. Its. 
influence on their life and conduit muft ftill be the 
fame: And thofe who attempt to difabufe them of 
fuch prejudices, may, for ought I know, be good rea- 
foners, but I cannot allow them to be good citizens 
and politicians ; fince they free men from one reftrainr 
upon their paffions, and make the infringement of 
the laws of fociety, in one refped, more eafy and 
fecure. 

After all, I may, perhaps, agree to your general 
conclusion in favour of liberty, though upon different 
premifes from thole on which you endeavour to found 
it, I think, that the ftate ought to tolerate every prin- 
ciple of piul ffiijh y; nor is .there an inllance, that 
any governmemPnas fuffered in its political interefts 
by fuch indulgence. There is no enthuliafm among 
philofophers ; their dodrines are not very alluring to 
the people; and no reftraint cun be put upon their 
reafonings, but what muft be of dangerous confe- 
q uence to the Iciences, and even to the ftate, by pa- 
ving the way for perfecution and opprelEon in points 
where the generality of mankind are more deeply 
interefted and concerned. 

But there occurs to me (continued I), with regard 
to your main topic, a difficulty which I lhall juft pro- 
pole, to youfwithout infilling on it, left it lead into rea- 
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linings of too nice and delicate ft nature. In a word, 
i much doubt whether it be poffible for a caufe to be 
i imn onlyjby its effe& (as you have all along fup<- 
pofeS V prj b6 be of fo Angular and particular a nature, 
a; tqXave no parallel ana no fimilarity with any other 
caufe or object that has. ev e^, fal len under our obfer- 
vation. It is only of obje&s are 

found to constantly .& | that we can infer 

the one from the other an effedt prefented 

which was enti rely ' fingrs^^®^a''«buld not be com- 
prehended under any famiwnl- ijfyecieA, I do not fee, 
that we could form any conjecture or inference at all 
concerning its caufe. If experiene&And obfervation 
and analogy be, indeed, the only guides which we 
can reafonably follow in inferences of this nature; 
both the effedt and caufe muft bear afimilarity and 
refemblance to other effects and caufes which we 
know, and which we have found, in many inftances, 
to be conjoined with each other. I leave it to your 
own refle&ion to purfue the confeauences of this 
principle. I Shall juft obferve, that aa’the antagonifts 
of Epicurus always fuppofe the univerfe, an effedt 
quite Angular and unparalleled, to be the proof . of a 
Deity, a caufe no lefs Angular and unparalleled J your 
reafonings, upon that fuppoAtion, feem, at leaft, to 
merit our attention. There is, I own, feme difficulty . 
how we can ever return from the caufe to the effedt, 
and, reafbning from ottr ideas of the former, infer any 
alteration on the latter, or any addition to it. 
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I. 


T HERE is^aot a greater number of philofophical 
reafonings delayed upon any fubjed than thole 
which prbve the exiftence of a Deity, and refute the 
fallacies ^f AtbeiM and yet the moft religious phi- 
losophers ftitt difpute, whether any man can be fo 
b linded as to be a fpeeulative atheift. How fliall we 
reconcile thefe £ontradidions? The knights- errant, 
who wandered about to clear the world of dragons 
and giants, never entertained the lead doubt with re- 
gard ; io ! the exiftence of thefe monfters. 

Vat Scepttc is another enemy of religion, who na- 
turally .-provokes the indignation of all divines and 
graver philofophers ; though it is certain, that no man 
ever met with any fuch abfurd creature, or converfed 
with a man who had' no opinion or principle con- 
cerning anyTubjed, either of adion dr ipeculation. 
This begets a; very natural queftion, What is meant 
by a fceptic? And how far it is poffible to pufh thefe 
philofophical principles of doubt and uncertainty ? 

There ii a fpepies of fcepticifm, antecedent to all 
ftudy and jphijofophy, which is much inculcated by 
Dxs Cartes, apd others, as a fbvereign prefervativc 
againft error and precipitate judgment. It recom- 
mends an ujiiverial doubtj not only of all our former 
opinions and principles, but alfo of our very faculties ; 
p^ehofe veracity* fay they, we muft affure ourfelycs, 
jpl chain of reafoning, deduced frpm fome original 
‘$r'‘ principle, 
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principle, which cannot pofliblybe fallacious or de- 
ccitful. But neither is there anyfpeh original priri’- 
whiclyhas a prerogative abpve others that are 
ielf-e^idfjOT and convincing: Or .if there were, could 
vance a ftep beyond it, but by tlie ufeof thofe 
very faculties of which we are fuppofed to be already 
•diffident? The Cartesian, jfeibt, therefore, were.' it 
ever poffible to be attai ^^ P?:any human creature 
(as it plainly is not) wwpife ehtj^eijisdncurable 
and no rcafoning could erver bfittg us lo a Hate of 
afiurancc and convidion Upon ahy fobjed. 

It rauft, however, be cotifeiled, that this Ipecies of 
fccpticiftn, when more moderate, mtybeundetflood 
in a very reafonable fenfe, and ls a neCeflary prepa- 
rative to the lludy of philofophy, by prefervirig a 
proper impartiality in Our Judgments,* and weahing 
our mind from all thofe prejudices which tye may 
have imbibed from education or . raft, opinion. To be- 
gin with dear and felf evident principles, tpadvfcnceby 
timorous and fure Heps, to review Wequently oUrcop- 
clulions, and examine accurately ail their confequen- 
ces ; though by thefe means we fliall make both a flow 
and a fliort progrefs in our fyftems ; are the only 
methods by which we can ever hope to reach truth, 
and attain a proper liability and certainty in our de- 
terminations. . . “ <i‘ 'jp ■ • „ 

There is another fpecies of fc^ptictihb consequent 
to fcience and enquiry, when menare (iippofed to 
have difcpvered, either the abfolute follacioufhels of 
their mental faculties, or theirumfitnefsto reach any 
fixed determination in all . thofe curious fubjedsof 
fpeculation about which they are commonly employ- 
ed. Even our very fenfes are brought into difpute 
by a certain Ipecies of philofophcrs •, and the maxims 
of common life are fubjeded to the fame doubt as 
the moll profound principles or conclulions of meta- 
phyfics and theology. As thefe paradoxical tenets 
(if they may be called tenets) are to be met with m 
feme philofophers, and the refutation of \hem in fe- 

4 * veralj 
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veral, thagp naturally excite our curiofity, and make 
us enquire into the arguments on which they may 
be founded. ■. 

I need not Inlift upon the more trite top&er. em- 
ployed by the fceptics in all ages, againft the evia -nee 
of JenJe\ fuch as thofe which are; derived from the 
imperfedUon and faUadouihefs of our organs, on 
nnrnfinm il|p|ipron1rrd appearance of an 
oar in watee\ thevarlqus'dptdls of objedts, according 
to their different diftances; the double images which 
arife from the piefling one eye ; with many other 
appearances of a like nature. Thcfe fceptical topics, 
indeed* are are bnly Sufficient to prove, that the fen- 
fesalane are nbt implicitly to be depended on; but 
thaek ^e muft eorreft their evidence by reafon, and 
by considerations, derived from the nature of the 
medium, the diftance of the objeft, and the difpofi- 
tion of the organ, in order to render them, within 
their fphere, the proper criteria of truth and falfe- 
hood. Them are other more profound arguments 
agaiftit the fenfes, which admit not of fo eafy a fe- 
tation, ■: - * • ’ 

It feems evident, that men are carried, by a na- 
tural inftiwSi or prepoffeflion, to repofe faith in their 
fenfes; and that, without any reafoning, or even al- 
moft, before the ufe of reafon, we always fuppofe an 
external univerfe, which depends not on our percep- 
tion, but would exift though we and every fenfible 
creature were abfent or annihilated. Even the ani- 
mal ctcatioa ate governed by a like opinion, and pre- 
ferve this belief ofextemal objects, in all their thoughts, 
defigns, and aftions, 

It feemsalfe evident, that, when men follow this 
blind and powerful inflind of nature, they always 
fuppofe the very images, prefented by the fenfes, to 
be the external obje&s, and never entertain any fuf- 
picion, that the one are nothing but reprefentations 
of the othqjr. This very table, which we fee white, 
and which we feel hard, is believed to exift, inde- 
pendent 
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pendent of our perception, andtobefomething ex- 
, ternal to our mind, which perceive* it. Out prefence 
v Scftows nq/ being on it : Our abfence does not anni- 
hilatS'itr* It preferves its eXiftence uniform and en- 
topj/mdependent of the lituation of intelligent beings, 
who perceive or contemplate it 
* But this univerfal and primary opinion of all men 
is foon dcftroyed by thei flighteft philofophy, which 
teaches us, that nothing can ever be prelent to the 
mind but an image or perception, and that the fenfes 
are only the inlets, through which thefe images are 
conveyed, without being able to prdduce any imme- 
diate intercourfe between the mind and the object. 
The table, which we fee, feems todiminifli, as we 
remove farther from it : But the real table, which 
exifts independent of us, fuffers no alteration : It was, 
therefore, nothing but its image, which was prefent 
to the mind. Thefe are the obvious dhtates of rea- 
fon ; and no man, who reflects, ever doubted, that 
the exiftences, which we confide?, when we fay, 
this houfe and that tree , are nothing but perceptions 
in the mind, and fleeting copies or reprefentations 
of other exigences, which remain uniform and hide- 
pendent. 

So far, then, are we neceffitated by reafoning to 
qontradid or depart from the primary inflin&s of ma- 
ture, and to embrace new fyftem with regard to 
the evidence of our fenfes. But here philofophy 
finds herfelf extremely embarrafled, when fhe would 
jullify this new fyftem, and obviate the cavils and 
objections of the fceptics. She can no ionger plead 
the infallible and irrefiftible inftinft of nature : For 
that led us to a quite different fyftem* which is ac- 
knowledged fallible and even erroneous. And to jufti- 
fy this pretended philosophical fyftem, by a chain of 
clear and convincing argument, or even any appear- 
ance of argument, exceeds the power of all human 
capacity. , 

By what argument can.it be proved, that the 

perceptions 
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perceptions <}f tbemind muft ,be caufed by external 
oBjeds, entirely different from them, though refem- 
bling jthetn (if that .be poffible), and could not jjrif' 
either ^from die energy of the mind itfelf, ot>f*?M the 
fuggeftion of feme invisible and mknown fpiritv. or 
fromfome other caufeftill more unknown to us? It 
i$ acknowledged, that, in fad, many of thefe per- 
ceptions arif$,upt from any th/ng external, as in 
andefcher difeafes. And nothing 
can be more iaexplicable than the manner, in which 
body ihpul^ fQ Qpera*e upon mind, as ever to convey 
*» iipgge * -fflfeftance, fuppofed of fo diffe- 

rent*;^ even £R&{& a nature. 

Jt tt, jbf|a^, whether the perceptions 


blisgih^aj 



\y external objeds, refem- 
this queftion be determined? 
j ;,.§9 alfother queftions of a like 
nature. x^a& |iere experience is, and muft be entire- 
ly filent, Tbeaundhas never any thing prefent to 
it bqt the perceptiqns, and cannot poffibly reach any 
of their qonnedion with objeds. The 
is, therefore, with- 
out m % ftmndation in Veafoning. 

To have recourfe to the veracity of the fupreme 
Beingin oijder to prove the veracity of our fenfes, 
is foreiy .making a very, unexpeded circuit. If his 
veracity weqp at -ali concerned in this matter, our 
f<^ fould:be entirely infallible, becaufe it is not 

deceive. Not to mention, 
world be once called in queftion, 
'we fp" ’find i arguments, by which 

we the exiftence of that Being, or any of 

his attribut^a. / 

This is a topic* therefore, in w^ich the profoun- 
der and more philqfophical fceptics will always tri- 
h,. when, they endpsavour to introduce an uni ver- 
ity intp ailf»bje£b of human knowledge and 
y. po you ibllow the inftinds and propenfities 

may they fay, in affenting to the veracity 
« ~r 
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of fenfe ? But thefe lead you to believe, tbit the very 
, perception ,or fenfible image is the external object. 
Bo'^ou difclaim this principle, in order to embrace 
a mj^te 'rational opinion, that the perceptions -are on* 
fyteprefentations of fomething external? Ycni h£rc 
, depart from your-natural propensities and mpri pb- 
vious fentiments ; and yet are not able to Satisi^ ybur 
reafon, which can never find any cdtili&cin^ argu- 
ment from experience to prove, that , til# perceptions 
are conneded with any external objedsk 
There is another fceptical topic of a like nature, 
derived from the moll profound philofOphy ; which 
might merit our attention, were itrequimetddive fo 
deep, in order to difcover arguments and rekforiings, 
which can fo little ferve to any ferious pUrpbfe. It 
is univerfally allowed by modern enquirers, that all 
the fenfible qualities of objeds, fuch as hard/foft, 
hot, cold, white, black, &c. aremerely fecondary, 
and exift not in the objeds themfelves, but are per- 
ceptions of the mind, without ari^ external arche- 
type or model, which they reprefent. If this be 
allowed, with regard to fecondary qualities/ it mull 
alfo follow, with regard to the fuppofed primary 
qualities of extenfion and folidity ; nor can the lat- 
ter be any more intitled to that deqomittationthan 
the former. The idea of extenfion b WtlKly acqui- 
red from the fenfes of fight and; feeling ; and if all 
the qualities, perceived by the fenfes, be in the mind, 
not in the objed, the fame conclufion ihuft reach 
the idea of extenfion, which is whblly dependent 
on the fenfible ideas, or the ideas Of fecondary qua- 
lities. Nothing can fare us from this conclufion, but 
the averting, that the ideas of thofe primary qualities 
are attained by Abjlraftim; an opinion which, if we 
examine it accurately, we {hall find to be unintelligi- 
ble, and even abfurd. An extenfion that is neither 
tangible nor vifible, cannot poffibly be conceived : 
And a tangible or vifible extenfion, which is neither 
hard nor foft, black nor white, is equally beyond the 

reach 
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repch of human conception. Let any man try to 
conceive a triangle in general, which is neither 
Ifocelei nor Scalenum, nor has any particular length 
Or proportion of fides ; and he will foonpeP'eiyc 
the abfurdity of all the fcholaftic notions with re^x-d 
to abftradion and general ideas *. . 

Thus the firft philofophical objedion to the evi- 
dence of fenfeor to the opinion of external exigence, 
confifts in this, that fuch an opinion, if refted on 
natural inftind, is contrary to reafon ; and if refer- 
red to reafon, is contrary to natural inftind, and at 
the lame time carries no rational evidence with it, 
to convince an impartial enquirer. The fecond ob- 
jection goes jhrther, mid reprefents this opinion as 
contrary to reafon : at leaft, if it be a principle of 
reafon, that all fenfible qualities are in the mind, 
not in the objed. Bereave matter of all its intelligi- 
ble qualities, both primary and fecondary, you in a 
manner annihilate it, and leave only a certain un- 
known, inexplicable fometbtng, as the caufe of our 
perceptions ; a notion fo imperfed, that no fceptic 
will think it worth while to contend againft it. 


PART II. 

It may feem a very extravagant attempt of the 
fceptici to deftroy reafon by argument and ratiocina- 
tion ; yetis this the grand foope of all their enquiries 
adi deputes. They endeavour to find objedions, 
with toour abftrad reafonings, and to thofe which 
regard ittatter of fad wad exigence. 

The chief objedion againft all abflraft, reafonings 
is derived from the ideas of fpace and time; ideas 
which, in common life, and to a carelefs view, are 
very clear and intelligible; but when they pafs 
through theferutiny of the profound fciences ( and they 
ai& the chief object of thefe fciences), afford prin- 
ct^^^whicbfeem full of abfnrdity and contradidion. 

c No 

* See NOTE [N]. 
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No s prieftly dogmas , invented on purpofe to tame 
and fubdue the rebellious reafon of mankind, ever 
•fhocked common fenfe more than the doctrine of the 
infinite divifibility of cxtenfion, with its confequen- 
ceaV'as they are pompoufly difplayed by all geometri- 
cians and metaphysicians, with a kind of triumph and 
exultation. A real quantity, infinitely left than any 
finite quantity, containing quantities infinitely left than 
itfelf, and fo on in infinitum ; this is an edifice fa bold 
and prodigious, that it is too weighty for any pre- 
tended demonftration to fupport, bccaufc it Ihocks 
the cleared and moil natural principles of human 
reafon #. But what renders the matter more extra- 
ordinary, is, that thefe feemingly abfurd opinions are 
fupported by a chain of reafoning, the clearefi and moll 
natural; nor is it pofiiblc for us to allow the premifes 
without admitting the confequences. Nothing can 
he more convincing and fatsifaCtory than all the con- 
clulions concerning the properties of circles and tri- 
angles ; and yet, when thefe are once received, how 
f.au we deny, that the angle of contact between a 
circle and its tangent is infinitely left than any recti- 
lineal angle, that as you may encreafe the diameter 
of the circle in infinitum , this angle of contact becomes 
Hill lefs, even in infinitum, and that the angle of con- 
tact between other curves and their tangents may.be 
infinitely left than thofe between any circle and its 
tangent, and lb on in infinitum? The demonftration 
of thefe principles feems as unexceptionable as that 
which proves the threeangles of a triangle to be equal 
to two right ones, though the latter opinion be na- 
tural and eafy, and the former big with contradiction 
and abfurdity. Reafon here ieems to be thrown into a 
kind of amazement and fufpence, which, without 
the fuggeftions of any fceptic, gives her a diffidence 
of herfelf, and of the ground on which Ihe treads. 
She fees a full light, which illuminates certain pla- 
ces ; but that light borders upon the molt profound 

’ darkiiefs. 
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darknefs. And between thefe Ihe is fo dazzled #nd 
confounded, that (he fearcely can pronounce with . 
certainty 1 and affurance concerning any one objoA. r ' 

The abfurdity of thefe bold determinations qf the 
abftraA fciences feems to become, t if poffible, MtiH 
mere palpable with regard to time than extenlion. 
An infinite number of real parts of time, paffing in ' 
fucceffion, and exhati fted one after another, appears 
fo evident aeontradiAion, that no man, one (liould 
think, whofe judgment is not corrupted, infteatl of 
l>eing improved, by the fciences'; would ever be able 
to admit of it; 

Yet (till reafon jnuft remain reftlefs and unquiet, 
even with regard to that fcepticifm, to which (lie is 
drivenbythefe feeming abfu rdities and contradiAions. 
How’ any clear, diltinA idea can contain circum- 
(lances contradiAory to itfelf, or to any other clear, 
diftinA idea, isabfolutely incompreheniible ; and is, 
perhaps, as abfurd as any propolition which can be 
formed. So that nothing can be more fceptical, or 
more foil of doubt and hefitation, than this i'cepticifni 
itfelf,. which arifes from fome of the paradoxical con- 
tlufionsof geometry or the fcience of quantity *. 

The fceptical objeAions to moral evidence, or to the 
reafonings concerning matter of faA, are. either popu- 
lar- ox pbilofopbical. The popular objeAions are de- 
rived from the natural weaknefa of human underliand- 
ing j the • contradiAory opinions, which have been 
entertained in different ages and nations ; the varia- 
tions of our judgment in fickriefs and health, youth 
and old age, „■ profperity and adverfity ; the perpetual 
contradiAion of each particular man’s opinions and 
fentiments*, with many other topics of that kind. 
It is neediefa to infill farther on this head. Thefe 
objeAions are but weak. For as, in Common life, 
we reafon every moment concerning faA and exift- 
enoe, and cannot polfibly fubfift, without continually 
employing tjftis fpecies of argument, any popular ob- 

, jeAions, 
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'e&ions, derived from thencej miift be infufficient 
to deftrdy that evidence. The great fubverter of 
Ty^rhonifm, or the exceffive principles of fcepticifin, 
is adtibn, and employment, and the occupations of 
* common life. Thefe principles may flourifh and 
triumph in the fchdpls • where it is, indeed, difficult, 
if not iihpoilible, to refute them : But as foon as 
they leave the (hide, and by the prefence of the 
teal objedts, which adluate our pafnons and fenti- 
riients, are put in dnoofitiort to the more powerful 
principles of our narare, they vaniftl like fmoke, 
and leave the molt determined feeptic in the fame 
condition as other mortals. 

The feeptic* therefore, had better keep within his 
proper fphere, and difplay thole philofopbical objec- 
tions which arife from more profound refearches. 
Here he feems to have ample matter of triumph ; 
while he jultly inlifts, that all our evidence for any 
matter of fadt* which lies beyond the teftimony of 
fenfe or memory, is derived entirely frrtm the. relation 
of caufe and effedt ; that we have no other idea of 
this relation than that of two objedts which have been 
frequently conjoined tpgether j that we have no argu- 
ment to convince us, that objedls which have, .in our 
experience, been frequently conjoined, will likewife, 
in other intlances, be conjoined in the fame manner*; 
and that nothing leads u»to this inference but cuftom, 
or a certain inftindt of our nature; which it is indeed 
difficult to refill, but which, like other inftindls, may 
be fallacious and deceitful. While the fceptic infills 
upon thefe topics, he fhows his force* or rather, in- 
deed, his own and our weaknefs, and feems, for the 
time at leaft, to deftroy all affurance and convidtion. 
Thefe arguments might be difplayed at greater length, 
if any durable good or benefit to fociety could ever 
be expedted to refult from them. 

For here is the chief and molt confounding objec- 
tion to excejjvve fcepticifin, that no durably good can 
dver refult from it, while it re/nains in its full force 

Voi. II. L . and 
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and vigour. We need only aflc fuch a fceptic, What 
*bis meaning is P And what he propofes by all thefe tii - 
rious refearches? He is immediately at a lofs, 
knows not what to anfwer. A Copernican o» Pto- 
lemaic, who fupports each his different fyftern.of 
aftronomy, may hope to producea conviction which 
will remain conftant and durable with his audience. 
A Stoic or Epicurean difplays principles which may 
not only be durable, but which have an effect on 
condudt and behaviour. But a Pyrrhonian cannot 
expeCt that his philosophy wilf*have any conftant in- 
fluence on the mind : Or if it had, that its influence 
would be beneficial to fociety. On the contrary, he, 
muff acknowledge, if he will acknowledge any thing, 
that all human life muft perilh, were his principles 
univerfeUy and fteadily to prevail. All difeourfe, all 
aCtion, would immediately ceafe, and men remain in 
a total lethargy, till the neceflities of nature, unfatif- 
fied, put an end to their miferable exiftence. It is 
true, io fatal an event is very little to be dreaded. 
Nature is always too ftrong for principle : And though 
a Pyrrhonian may throw himfelf or others into a 
momentary amazement and confufion by his profound 
reafonings ; the firft and moil trivial event in life 
will put to flight all his doubts and fcruples, and 
leave him the feme, in every point of aCtion and fpc- 
culation, with the philofophers of every other feCt, 
or with thofe who never concerned themfehres in any 
philofophical refearches. When he awakes from his 
dream, he will be the firll to join in the laugh againfl 
himfelf, and td confefs, that all his objections arc 
mere amufement, and can have no other tendency 
than to fhow the wbimfical condition of mankind, 
who muft aCt and reafon and believe; though they 
are not able, by their moft diligent enquiry, to fetisfy 
themfelves concerning the foundation of thefe ope- 
rations,. or to remove the objections which may he 
raifed againfl: them* 


PART 
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PiRT III. 

** * 

b ' 

• There -43, indeed, a more mitigated fcepticifm or 
academical pliilcifophy, which may be both durable 
Und ufeful, and which 'may, in part, be the refult of 
t’his Pyrrhonism \ or exccffive fcepticifm, when its 
undiftinguiffied doubts are, in fome meafure, cor- 
rected by common fenfe and reflection. The greater 
part of mankind are naturally apt to be affirmative 
and dogmatical in their opinions; and while they fee 
objeCts only on one tide, arid have no idea of any 
counterpoiling argument, they throw themfelves pre- 
cipitately into the principles to which they are in- 
clined: nor have they any indulgence for thofe who 
entertain oppofite fentiments. To hefitate or balance 
perplexes their underftanding, checks their paflion, 
and lufpends their adtion. They are, therefore, im- 
patient till they efcape from a Hate which to them is 
fo uneafy ; ? and they think, thatthey can never remove 
themfelves far enough from it, by the vioience of 
their affirmations and obftinacy of their belief. But 
could fuch dogmatical reafoners become fenfible of 
the ftrange infirmities of human underltanding, even 
in its raoft perfect ftate, and when moil accurate and 
cautious in its determinations ; fuch a reflection would 
naturally infpire them with more modefty and referve, 
and diminifh their fond opinion of themfelves, and 
their prejudice againlt antagonists. The illiterate 
may reflect on the difpofition of the learned, who, 
amidft all the advantages of ftudy and reflection, are 
commonly itill diffident in their determinations : And 
if any of the learned be inclined, from their natural 
temper, to haughtinefs and obftinacy, a fmall tinc- 
ture of Pyrrhonism might abate their pride, by 
fhewing them, that the few advantages which they 
may have attained over their fellows are but inconfider- 
able, if compared with the univerfal perplexity and 
confufion which is inherent in human nature. In 

I* a* general. 
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general, there is a degree of doubt and caution anS 
modefty, which, in all kinds o^fcrutiny and deciiion, 
ought for ever to accompany a juft reafoner. .• *' 
i Another lpecies of mitigated fcept ic i 1 m which may 
he of advantage to mankind, and which may be the 
natural refult of the Pyrrhoni-an dpubtsand fcruples,* 
is the limitation of our enquiries to fuch fubjeCts as 
are beft adapted to the narrow capacity of human 
tinderftanding. The imagination of man is naturally 
fiiblime, delighted, with whatever is remote and ex- 
traordinary, and running, without control, into the 
moll diftant parts of fpaee and time, in. order to avoid 
the- objects which cuftom has rendered too familiar 
to it. A correCt judgment obferves a contrary method, 
and, avoiding all diftant and high enquiries, confines 
itfelf to common life, and to- fuch fubjeCts as fall 
under daily practice and experience; leaving the 
morefublime topics to the embeliiihment of poets and 
orators,, or to the arts of priefts and politicians. To 
bring us to fo falutary a determination, nothing can 
be more ferviceable than to be onee thoroughly con - 
vinced of the force of the Pyrrhonian doubt, and 
of the impoffibility, that -any thing but the ftrong 
power of natural inltindt could free us from it. Thofe 
who have a propenfity to philofophy, will ftill con- 
tinue their refearches ; becaufe they reflect, that, be- 
fides the immediate pleafure attending fuch an occu- 
pation, philofophical decifions are nothing but the 
reflections of common life methodized and corrected. 
But.they will never be tempted to go beyond common 
life, fo long as they conlider the imperfection of thofe 
faculties which they employ, their narrow reach, and 
their inaccurate operations. While we cannot give a 
fttisfaCtory reafon, why we believe, after a thoufand 
experiments, that a (tone will fall, or fire burn ; can 
we ever fatisfy our&lves concerning any determina- 
tion which we may form, with regard to the origin 
of worlds , and the fituation of nature, from, and to 
jtffeEiiity? , 


4 
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* This narrow limitation, indeed, of our enquiries, 
is, in every refped, fo reafonable, that it fufticcs I© 

* make the llighteit examination into the natural powers 

of the human mind, and to compare them with their 
cfbjeds, in order to recommend it to us. We fliall 
•then find what arp the proper fuhjeds of feience and 
'enquiry. 

It feems to me, that the only objeds of the abftrad 
fciences or of demenliration are quantity and number, 
and that all attempts to extend this more perfed fpe- 
cies of knowledge beyond thefe bounds are mere fo- 
phiftry and illufion. As the component parts of 
quantity and number are entirely fimilar, their rela- 
tions become intricate and involved; and nothing can 
be more curious as well as ufeful, than to trace, by a 
variety of mediums, thek equality or inequality thro’ 
their different appearances. But as all other ideas 
are clearly diftinct and different from each other, we 
can never advance farther, by our utmoft ferutiny, 
than to obferve this diverfity, and, by an obvious re- 
fledion, pronounce one thing not to be another. Or 
if there be any difficulty in thefe decifions, it proceeds 
entirely from the wadeterroinate meaning of words 
which is correded by jufter definitions. That the 
J quart of the bypot 'benefit is equal to the f quarts of the 
other two files, cannot be known, let the terms be 
ever fo exadly defined, without a train of reafoning 
and enquiry. But to convince us of this propofition, 
that where there is no property, there can be no injvfice, 
it is only neceffary to define the terms, and explain 
injuftioe to be a violation of property. This propo- 
/itbiii., indeed, nothing but a more impeded defini- 

* it m, If is the fame cafe with all thofe pretended 
; yllc.giilical reafonings which may be found in every 
<’i her branch of learning, except the fciences of quan- 
-■~y and number; and thefe may, fafely, I think, be 
pronounced the only proper objeds of knowledge and 
demonftration. 


All 
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All other enquiries of men regard only matter of 
fad and exiften'ce; and thefe are evidently incapable ( 
of demonfttation. Whatever is may not be. No n«e- r 
gatiori of a fail can jnvolve a contradiditin. The 
hori-exiftence of any being, without exception, is as 
clear and diftind an idea as its exigence. The pro- 
polition which affirms it not to be, however falie, is 
iio lefs conceivable and intelligible, than that which 
affirms it to be. The - cafe is different with the fa- 
iences, properly fo called. ‘Every propofition which 
is not true, is there confufed and unintelligible. That 
the cube root of 64 is equal to the half of 10, is a 
falfe propofition, and can never be diftindly conceived. 
But that Caesar, or *he angel Gabriel, orany being, 
pever exifted, may be a fa lie propofition, but ftill is 
perfectly conceivable, and implies no confradidion. 

The exiftence, therefore, of any being can only be-, 
proved by arguments from its caufe or its effect ; and 
thefe arguments are founded entirely on experience. 
If we reafon a priori, any thing may appear able to 
produce any thing. The falling of a pebble may, 
for aught we know, extinguifli the lun; or the wiJh 
of a man control the planets in their orbits. It is 
only experience which teaches us the nature and 
bounds of caufe and effect, and enables us to infer 
thef exiftence of one objed front that of another *. 
Such is the foundation of moraFvea foiling which forms 
the greater part of human knowledge, and is the 
fourefi of all human ad ion and behaviour. 

Moral reafonings are cither concerning particular 
or general fads. All deliberations in life regard the 
former; as alio all djlquifitiops in hiftory, chronology, 
geography, and aftronomy. 

The fciences which treat of general fads are poli- 
tics, natural philofophy, phyfic, chemiftry, We. where 
the qualities; caufes, and effeds, of a whole fpcciee of 
objeds are enquired into. 

Divinity 
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■* Divinity or Theology, as it proves the exiftence of 
a Deity, and the immortality of fouls, is compoftd 
partly of reafonings concerning particular, partly con- 
cerning general, fads. It has a foundation in reafon , 
fo far as it is fupported by experience : But its heft 
and moft folid foundation is faith and divine reve- 
lation. 

Morals and criticifm are not fo properly objeds of 
the underftanding as of tafte and fentiment. Beauty, 
whether moral or natural, is felt more properly than 
perceived. Or if we reafon concerning it, and en- 
deavour to fix its ftandard, we regard a new fad, to 
wit, the general tafte of mankind, or fome fuch fad, 
which may tye the objed of -reafoning and enquiry. 

When we run over libraries, perfuaded of thefe 
principles, what havoc mull we make ? -If we take in 
our hand any volume of divinity or fchool metapby- 
iics, for inftancc ; let us alk, Does it contain any ab- 
HraEl reafoning concerning quantity or number ? No. 
Does it contain any experimental reafoning concerning 
matter of fall and exiftence? No. Commit it then to 
ihe flames: For it can contain nothing but fophiftry 
.md illufion. 
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O N T H E 


PASSIONS. 


SECT. I 

J. QME pbjefts produce immediately an agreea- 

Q 'ble fenfation, by the original firudure of our 
Organs, and are tbenCe denominated Goon; as others, 
from their immediate' difagreeable fenfation, acquire 
the appellation of Evil. Thus moderate warmth 
is agreeable and good ; exceflive heat painful and 
sevil. . 

Some objeds again, by being naturally conform- 
able or contrary to paffion, excite an agreeable 05 
painful fenfation ; and are thence called Good or E- 
viL The punifhment of an adverfary, by gratifying 
revenge, is good ; the iicknefsoi'a companion, by 
affeding friendfh ip, is evil. 

2. All good or eyil, whence-ever it arifes, produces 
various paffions and affedions, according to the 
light in which it is furveyed. 

When good is certain or very probable, it produ- 
ces Joy : When evil is in the fame fituation, there 
arifes Grief or Sorrow. 

When either good or evil is uncertain, it gives 

* rife 
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*ife to Fear or Hope, according to the degree of un- 
certainty on one Iide or the other. 

* „ Desire arifes from good confidered (imply ; and 
Aversion, from evil. The Will exerts itfelf, when 
cither the prefence of the good, or abience of the 
evil, may be attuned by any ad ion of the mind or 
body. « 

3. None of thefe paffions feem to contain any 
thing curious or remarkable, except Hope and Fear, 
which, being derived from the probability of any 
good or evil, are mixed paffions, that merit our atten- 
tion. 

Probability arifes from an oppofition of contrary 
chances or caufes, by which the mind is not allowed 
to fix on either tide ; but is incelfantly tolled from one 
to another, and is.determined, one moment, to con- 
iider an -object as cxillcnt, and another moment as 
the contrary. The imagination or underftanding, 
call it which you pleafe, lluduates between the op- 
pofite views ; and though perhaps it may be oftener 
turned to one fide than the other, it is impoffiblc 
fork, by reafon of the oppofition of caufes or chances, 
to reft on either. The pro and con of the queftion 
alternately prevail ; and the mind, furveying the 
objects in their oppofitc caufes, finds fuch a con- 
trariety as deftroys all certainty or eftabliftied ‘o- 
pinion. * 

Suppofc, then, that the object, concerning which 
we are doubtful, produces either defire or averfion ; 
it is evident, that, according as the mind turns it- 
felf to one iide or the other, it mull feel a momen- 
tary impreffion of joy or forrow. An objedt, whole 
exiftence we defire, gives fatisfadlion, when we 
think of thofe caufes which produce i£; and for the 
fame reafon, excites grief or uneafinefs from the op- 
polite confideration. So that, as the underftanding, 
in probable queftions, is divided between the con- 
trary points of view, the heart mult in thedame man- 
ner be divided between oppofite emotions. 


Now, 
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, Now, if we confider the human mind, we fliail 
obferve, that, with regard to' the pafiions, it is not, 
like a wind-inftrument of mufic, which in running 
over all the notes, immediately lofcs the found when 
the breath ceafes •, but rather rciembles a ftring-in- 
ftrument, where, after each ftroke, the vibrations 
Hill retain fome found, which gradually and infen- 
libly. decays. The imagination is extremely quick 
and agile ; but the paffions, in comparifon, are flow 
and reftive : For which reafon, when any objeft is 
prefented, which affords a variety of views to the 
one and emotions to the other ; though the fancy 
may change its vieu r s with great celerity ; each ftroke 
will not produce a 'clear and diftinct note of paflion, 
but the one paflion will always be mixed and con- 
founded with the other. According as the probabi- 
lity inclines to good or evil, the paflion of grief or 
joy predominates in the composition ; and thefe 
paflions being intermingled by means of the contrary 
views of the imagination, produce by the union the 
paffions of hope or fear. 

4. As this theory feems to carry its own evi- 
dence along with’ it, we fliail be more concife in our 
proofs. 

The paffions of fear and hope may arife, when 
the chances are equal on both fides, and no l'uperi- 
ority can be dil'covered in onc r above the other. Nay, 
in this fitu,:ition the paffions are rather the ftrongeft, 
as the mind has then the leaft foundation to reft up- 
on, and is toft with,the greateft uncertainty. Throw 
in a fuperior degree of probability to the tide of grief, 
you immediately fee that paflion diffufe itfelf over the 
compolition, and tin&ure it into fear. Encreafe the 
probability, and by that means the grief ; the fear 
prevails ftill more and mores, 'till at laft it runs in- 
lenfibly, . as the joy continually diminifhes, into pure 
grief. After you have brought it to this fituation, 
diminifli the grief, by a contrary operation to that 
which encreafed it, to* Wit, by diminifhing the pro- 
bability 
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liability on the melancholy fide ; and you will fee 
t< thc palfion clear every moment, ’till it changes in- 
fenlibly into hope ; which again runs, by flow de- 
' grees, int’o joy, as you enereale that part of the com- 
pofition by the encreafe of the probability. Are 
jnot thcfe as plain proofs, that the pafiions of fear 
and hope are mixtures pf grief and joy, as in optics 
it is a proof, that a coloured ray of the fun, palling 
through a prifin, is. a compolition of two others, 
when, as you tiiminilh or encreafe the quantity of 
either, you find it prevail proportionably, more or 
Id’s, in the compolition? 

5. Probability is of two kinds ; either when the 
objeft is itfelf uncertain, and to be determined by 
chance ; or when, though the objedt be already cer- 
tain, yet it is uncertain to our judgment, which findsa 
number of proofs or preemptions on each fide of the 
queftion. Both thcfe kinds of probability caufe fear 
and hope ; which muft proceed from that property, 
in which they agree ; namely, the uncertainty and 
fluctuation which they bellow on the palfion, by 
that contrariety of .views, which is common to 
both. 

6. It is a probable good or evil, which commonly 
cattles hope or fear ; becaufe probability, producing 
an inconllant and wavering i’urvey of an objedt, oc- 
cafions naturally a likd mixture and uncertainty of 
palfion. But we may obferve, that, wherever, from 
other caules, this mixture can be produced, the 
paflions of fear and hope Will arife, even though there 
be no probability. 

An evil, conceived as barely fojftble, fometimes 
produces fear; efpecially if tHe evil be very great. 
A man cannot think on exceflive pain and torture 
without trembling, i( he runs the leaft rilk of 
fuftering them. The fmallnefs of the probability 
is compenfated by the greatnefs of the evil. 

But even impqffible evils caufe fear; as when we 
tremble on the brink of a prefcipice, though we know 

4 ourfclves 
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©.urfelves to be in perfect fecurity, and have it In our 
•choice, whether we will advance a ftep farther. The 
immediate prefence of the evil influences the imagi- 
nation, and .produces a J'pecics of belief; but bqing 
oppofed by the reflection on our fecurity, that belief 
js immediately retraced, and caufes the lame kind of 
pallion, as when, from a contrariety of chances, con- 
trary, p allions are produced. 

Evils, which are Certain, have fpmetimes the fame 
effect as the poflible or impoflible. A man in a lirong 
prifon, without the kali means of efcape, trembles at 
the th oughts, of the rack to which he is lentenccd. 
The evil is here fixed in itfdf; but the mind has not 
courage to fix upon'it; and this fluctuation gives rife 
to a paffion of a limilar appearance with fear. 

7. But it is not only where good or evil is uncertain 
as to its cxijience , but alfo as to its kind, that fear or 
hope arifes. If any one were told that one of his ions 
is luddenly killed; the pallion, occafioned by this 

* event, would not fettle into grief, till he got certain 
information which of his Ions he had loft. Though 
each fide of the queftion produces here the fame pal- 
lion, that pallion cannot fettle, but receives from the 
imagination, which is unfixed, a tremulous unfteady 
motion refembling the mixture and contention of grief 
and joy. 

8. Thus all kinds of uncertainty have a ftrong con- 
nection with fear, even though they do not caufe any 
oppofitibn of paffions by the oppofite views which 
they prelent to us. Should I leave a friend in any 
malady, I ihould feel more anxiety upon his account 
than if he were prefent ; though 'perhaps I am not 
only incapable of giiftng him alfiftance, but likewife 
of judging concerning the event of his ficknels. There 
are a thoufand little circunjflances of his lituation 
and condition which I delire to know ; and the know- 
ledge of them would prevent that fluctuation and un- 
certainty f» nearly allied to fear. Horace has re- 
marked this phenomenon. 
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Vt ajjidens implumibus pullus avis 
Scrpentum allapfus timet,. 

- Magis reliSiis ; non, ut adjit , auxili 
* Latum plus prafentibus. 

* A virgin on her bridal night goes to bed full of 
fears and apprehenfions, 'though Ihe expeds nothing 
hut pleafurc. The confulion of willies, and joys, the 
nevvnefs and greatneis of the unknown event, fo em- 
barrals the mind, that it knows not in what image or 
pallion to fix itfelf. 

9. Concern ing^he mixture of affedions, we may 
remark, in general, that when contrary palfions arife 
from objeds nowife coimeded together, they take 
place alternately. Thus when a man is afflicted for 
the lofs of a law-fbit, and joyful for the birth of a 
fon, the mind, running from the agreeable to the ca- 
lamitous objed ; with whatever celerity it may per- 
form this motion, cau fcarcely temper the one affec- 
tion with the other, and remain between them in a 
date of indifference. 

It more ealily attains that calm fituation, when the 
farnte event is of a mixed nature, and contains fome- 
« hing adverfe and fomething profperous in its different 
circumftances. For in that cafe, both the pallium 
mingling with each other by means of the relation* 
uften become mutually deftrudive, and leave the mftid 
in perfed tranquillity. n 

But fuppofe that the objed is not a compound of 
good and evil, but is coniidered as probabl# or im- 
probable in any degree; in that cafe, the contrary 
palfions will both of them be prefent at once in the 
foul, and inftead of balancing and tempering each 
other, will fubfift together, and by their union pro- 
duce a third impreffion or affedion> lath as hope or 
fear. 

The influence of the relations of ideas ( which we 
fflall explain more fully afterwards) is plainly feen- 
in this affair. In contrary paffions, if the objeds be 
totally different , the paffions we like two oppollte li- 
quor? 
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qjiors in different bottles which have no influence oM 
each other. If the objects be intimately ctnnetted, 
the paffions are like an alcali and an acid, which/ 
being mingled, deftroy each other. If the relation 
be more imperfect, and confift in the contradictory 
views of the fame object, the paffiops are like oil and 
vinegar, which, however mingled, never perfectly 
unite and incorporate. 

The effedof a mixture of paffions, when one of 
them is predominant and fwallows up the other, fliall 
be explained afterwards. 

SECT. II. 

*» 

1. Besides thofe paffions above-mentioned which 
arife from a dired purfuit of good and averfion to 
evil, there are others which are of a more complica- 
ted nature, and imply more than one view or conii- 
deration. Thus Pride is a certain fatisfadion in our- 
felves, on account of fome accomplifhment or poilel- 
fion which we enjoy. Humility , on the other hand, 
is a diflatisfadion with ourfelves, on account of fome 
defed or infirmity. . • 

Love or Friendjhip is a complacency in another, on 
account of his accompliffiments or fervices: Hatred, 
thfe contrary. 

2. In thefe two fets of paffion, there is an obvious 
diftindion.to be made between the object of the paf- 
fion anA its caufe. The objed of pride and humility 
is felf: The caufe of the paffion is fome excellence 
in the former cafe ; fome fault, in the latter. The 
objed of love and hatred is fome other perfon : The 
caufes, in like manner, are either excellencies sor 
faults. 

With regard to all thefe paffions, the caufes are 
what excite the emotion; the objed is what the mind 
direds its view to when the emotion is excited. Our 
merit, for infiance, raifes pride; and it is efiential to 

pride 
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pride to turn our view on ourfelves with complacency 
and fatisfadion. 

, Now, as the caufes of thefe pallions are very nu- 
merous and various, though their objedl be uniform 
and Ample ; it may be a iubjedl of curioiity to con- 
lider, what that circumftance is, in which all thefe 
' various caufes agree: or in other words, what is the 
real efficient caufc of the pallion. We Ihall begin 
with pride and humility. 

3. In order Co explain the caufes of thefe paffions 
we mull reflect on certain principles, which, though 
they have a mighty influence on every operation both 
of the underftanding and paffions, are not commonly 
much infilled on by philoiophers. The firft of thefe 
is the ajfocicition of ideas, or that principle by which 
we make an caly transition from one idea to another. 
However uncertain and changeable our thoughts may 
be, they are not entirely without rule and method in 
their changes. They ufually pafs with regularity, 
from one object, to what rel'emblcs it, is contiguous 
to it, or produced by it*. When one idea is prefent 
to the imagination, any othc.:, united by thefe rela- 
tions, naturally follows it, and enters with more fa 
cility by means of that introduction. 

The fccond property, which I Ihall obferve in the 
human mind, is a like afi'oeiation of impreflions or 
emotions. All refetnkling impreflions are connected 
together; and no fooner one arifes, than the reft na- 
turally follow. Grief and disappointment give rife to 
anger, anger to envy, envy to malice, and malice to 
grief again. In like manner, our temper, when ele- 
vated with joy, naturally throws itfelf into love, ge- 
nerofity, courage, pride, and other refembling. affec- 
tions. 

In the third place, it is obfervable of thefe two 
kinds of aflociation, that they very much aflift and 
forward each other, and that the tranfltion is more 
eafily made, where they both concur in the fame ob- 

» jefil. 

* See Enquiry concerning Human Underftanding, Seft. Ill 
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je£t. Thus, a man, who, by an injury received frnrr? 
another, is very much difeompofed and ruffled in his 
temper, is 'apt to find a hundred fubjedts of hatred, 
diicontent, impatience, fear, and other uneafy pal- 
fions ; efpecially if he can difeover thefe fubjedts" in 
or near the perfon who was the object of his firft e- 
motion, Thofe principles, which forward the trail- ' 
fition of ideas, here concur with thofe which operate 
on the paffions ; and both, uniting in one adtion, be- 
ftow on the mind a double impulle. • 

Upon this occafion I may cite a paffage from an ele- 
gant writer, who exprefies himfelf in the following 
manner * : “As the fancy delights in every thing that 
“ is great, ftrange, Or beautiful, and is ftill the more 
“ pleafed the more it- finds of thefe perfections in the 
“ fame objedt, fo it is capable of receiving new latif- 
“ faction by the affiftance of another fenle. Thus* 
“ any continual found, as the aniiic of birds, or a fall 
“ of waters, awakens every moment the mind of the 
“ beholder, and makes him more attentive to the 
“ feveral beauties of the place that lie before him. 
“ Thus, if there arifes a iragrancy of fmells or per- 
“ fumes, they heighten, the pleafure of the imagina- 
“ tion, and make even the colours and verdure of 
“ the landfcape appearmore agreeable; for the ideas 
“ df both fenfes recommend each other, and are plea- 
44 fanter together than where, they enter the mind 
“ feparately: As the different colours of a pidture, 
“ when they are well difpofed, fet off one another, 
“ and receive an additional beauty from the advan- 
“ tage of the fituation.” In thel’c phenomena we 
may remark the affociation both of imprefflons and 
ideas, .as well as the mutual affiftance thefe affocia- 
tions lend to each other. 

4. It feems to me, that both thefe fpecies of rela- 
tion have place in producing Pride or Humility , and 
are the real, efficient caufes of the paffion. 

With regard to the firft relation, that of ideas, there 
can be no queftion. Whatever we are proud of muft, 

in 
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• Hifome manner, belong to us. It is always our know- 
.Ifedgc, oaricnfe, beauty, poffefiions, family, on which* 
#e value ourfelves. Self, which is the ohjeEl of the 
pallion, mult Hill be related to that quality or cir- 
‘ cumftance which caufes the pallion. There mult be 
a connection between them ; an caly tranlition of tlie 
imagination; or a facility of the conception in pal- 
ling from one to the other. Where this connedtiori 
is wanting, no objedl can either excite pride or hu- 
mility; and the more you weaken the connection* 
the more you weaken the pallion. 

5. The only fubjedt of enquiry is, whether there be 
a like relation of imprelfions or fenthnents wherever 
pride or humility is felt; whether the circumftance, 
which caufes the pallion, previoufly excites a fenti- 
ment limiktr to the pallion; and whether there be an 
eafy transfulion of the one into the other. 

The feeling or ientiment of pride is agreeable ; of 
humility, painful. An agreeable lenlation is, there- 
fore, related to the former; a painful, to the latter. 
And if we find, after examination, that every objedl 
which produces pride, produces alio a leparate plea- 
fure; and every objedl: which caufes humility, excites 
in like manner a leparate unealinefs; we mull allow 
in that cafe, that the prefent theory is fully proved 
and afeertained. The double relation of ideas and 
fentiments will be acknowledged incontellable. 

6. To begin with perlbnal merit and demerit, the 
moll obvious caufes of thele pafiions; it would be 
entirely foreign to our prefent purpole to examine the 
foundation of moral diltindtions. It is fulficient to 
obferve, that the foregoing theory concerning the 
origin of the pafiions may be defended on any hypo- 
thelis. The moll probable fyftem, which has been 
advanced to explain the difference between vice and 
virtue, is, that either from a primary conftitution of 
nature, or from a fenfe of public or private intcreft, 
certain charadters, upon the very view and contem- 
plation, produce unealinefs; and others, in fike man- 

' Vot. II. M ner. 
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( ner, excite pleafure. The uneafinefs and fatisfaftien 
'produced in the fpeftator, are efiential to vice amt. 
virtue. To approve of a char after, is to feel jdeligh. 
upon its appearance. To difapprove of it, is to be 
feniible of an uneafinefs. The pain and pleafure, ■ 
therefore, being, in a manner, the primary fource of 
blame or praife, mult alfo be the caufes of all their 
eftefts; and confequently, the caufes of pride and 
humility, which are the unavoidable attendants of 
that diitinftion. 

But fuppofing this theory of morals fliould not be 
received *, it is (till evident that pain and pleafure, if 
not the fources of moral diftinftions, are at leaft in- 
feparable from them. A generous and noble charac- 
ter affords a fatisfaftion even in the furvey ; and when 
prefented to us, though only in a poem or fable, never 
fails to charm and delight us. On the other hand, 
cruelty and treachery difpleafe from their very nature ; 
nor is it pofiible ever to reconcile us to thefe qualities, 
either in ourfelves or others. Virtue, therefore, pro- 
duces always a pleafure diftinft from the pride or felf- 
i'atisfaftion which attends it: Vice, an uneafinefs fe- 
parate from the humility or remorfe. 

But a high or low conceit of ourfelves arifes not 
from thofe qualities alone of the mind, which, accord- 
ing to common fyftems of ethics, have been defined 
parts of moral duty; but from any other which have 
a conneftion with pleafure or uneafinefs. Nothing 
flatters oiir vanity more than the talent of pleafing by 
our wit, good-humour, or any other accomplifliment ; 
and nothing gives us a more feniible mortification, 
than a difappointment in any attempt of that kind. 
No one has ever been able to tell precifely, what wit 
is, and to fliow why fuch a fyftem of thought mull be 
received under that denomenation, and fuch another 
rejefted. It is by tafte alone we can decide concern- 
ing it; nor are we poffeffed of any other itandard, by 
which we can form a judgment of this nature. Now 
what is this tafte, from which true and falfe wit in a 
* manner 
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manner receive their being, and without which nq 
Ithought can have a title to either of thefe denomina- 
Vtions?,It is plainly nothing but a fenfation of pleafure 
, from true ..wit, and of difguft from falfe, without our 
being able to tell the real'ons of that fatisfadion or 
uneafinefs. The power of exciting thefe oppolitc 
fenfations is, therefore, the very eflence of true or 
falfe wit; and confequently the caufc of that vanity 
or mortification which ariles from one or the other. 

7. Beauty of all kinds gives us a peculiar delight 
and fatisfadion; as deformity produces pain, upon 
whatever fubjed it may be placed, and whether fur- 
veyed in an animate or inanimate objed. If the 
beauty or deformity belong to our own face, fhape, 
or perlon, this pleafure or uncafinefs is converted into 
pride or humility ; as having in this cafe all the cir- 
cumftances requilite to produce a perfed tranfitlon, 
according to the prefent theory. 

It would feem, that the very eflence of beauty con- 
lifts in its power of producing pleafure. All its effeds, 
therefore, mull proceed from this circumftance; and 
if beauty is fo univerfally the fubjed of vanity, it is 
only from its being the caufe of pleafure. 

Concerning all other bodily accomplifhments, we 
may obferve in general, that whatever in ourfelves is 
either ufeful, beautiful, or furpriling, is an objed of 
pride ; and the contrary of humility. Thefe qualities 
agree in producing a feparate pleafure; and agree in 
nothing elfe. 

We are vain of the furpriling adventures which we 
have met w'ith, the efcapes which we have made, the 
dangers to which we have been expofed; as well as 
of our furpriling feats of vigour and adivity. Hence 
the origin of vulgar lying; where men, without any 
intereft, and merely out of vanity, heap up a number* 
of extraordinary events, which are either the fidions 
of their brain, or, if true, have no connedion with 
thcmfelves. Their fruitful invention fupplies them 
yWith a variety of adventures; and where that talent 

M 2 * 
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i t s wanting, they appropriate fuch as belong to other#, 
in order to gratify their vanity: For between that, 
paflion, and the fentiment of pleafure, there is always 5 
a clofe connection. t 

8. But though pride and hymility have the qualities 
of our mind and body, that is, of felf, for their na- 
tural and more immediate caufcs; we find by experi- 
ence, that many other objedts produce thefe affections. 
We found vanity upon houfes, gardens, equipage, and 
other external objcCts; as well as upon perfonal merit 
and accompli fhments. This happens when external 
objects acquire any particular relation to ourfelves, 
and are aflociated or connected with us. A beautiful 
fifh in the ocean? a well-proportioned animal in a 
foreft, and, indeed, any thing which neither belongs 
nor is related to us, has no manner of influence on 
our vanity, whatever extraordinary qualities it may 
be endowed with, and whatever degree of furpril'e 
and admiration it may naturally occalion. It muft be 
i'omeway aflociated with us, in order to touch our 
pride. Its idea muft hang, in a manner, upon that 
of ourfelves ", and the tranlition from one to the other 
muft be ealy and natural. 

Men are vain of the beauty either of their country, 
or their county, or even of their parifh. Here the 
idea of beauty plainly produces a pleafure : This plea- 
furc is related to pride. The objeCt or caufe of this 
pleafure is, by the fuppofition, related to felf, the ob- 
ject of pride. By this double relation of fentiments 
and ideas, a tranlition is made from one to the other. 

Men are alfo vain of the happy temperature of the 
climate in which they are born j of the fertility of 
their native foil; of the goodnefs of the wines, fruits, 
or victuals, produced by it: of the foftnels or force 
£>f their language, with other particulars of that kind. 
Thefe objeCts have plainly a reference to the pleafures 
of fenfe, and arc originally confidered as agreeable to 
the feeling, tafte or hearing. How could they become 

caufes • 
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Icaufes of pride, except by means of that tranfitioft 
‘’above, explained ? 

There are fome who difcover a vanity of an oppolite 
kind, and affedt to depreciate their own country, in 
comparifon of tliofe to which they have travelled. 
Thele perfons fintl, when they are at home, and fur- 
rounded with their countrymen, that the ftrong rela- 
tion between them and their own nation is fliared with 
fo many, that it is in a manner loft to them ; whereas, 
that diftant relation to a foreign country which is 
formed by their having i'een it, and lived in it, is 
augmented by their conlidering how few have done 
the fame. For this reafon, they always admire the 
beauty, utility, and rarity of what they met with 
abroad, above what they find at home.' 

Since we can be vain of a country, climate or any 
inanimate objedt, which bears a relation to us ; it is 
no wonder we fhould be vain of the qualities of thofe 
who are connected with us by blood or friendihip. 
Accordingly we find, that any qualities which, when 
belonging to ourfelves, produce pride, produce alfo, 
in a lefs degree, the fame afledtion, when dilcovered 
in perfons related to us. The beauty, addrefs, merit, 
credit, and honours of their kindred, are carefully 
difpiayed by the proud, and arc confiderable fouyees 
of their vanity. 

As we are proud of riches in ourfelves, we defire, 
in order to gratify our vanity, that every one who 
has any connection with us, fhould likewile be pof- 
felled of them, and are afiiamed of fuch as are mean 
or poor among our friends and relations. Our fore- 
fathers being regarded as our neareft relations*, every 
one naturally afl’edts to be of a good family, and to 
be^defeended from a long fucecllion of rich and 
honourable anceftors. 

Thofe who boaft of the antiquity of their families# 
are glad when they can join this circumftance, that 
their anceftors, for many generations, hhve been un- 
interrupted proprietors of the fame portion of land, 

M 3 and 
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and that their family has never changed its poffellions, ( 
or been tranfplantcd into any other county or proyince.' ' 
It is an additional fubjedt of vanity, when, they caa 
boall, that thefe polfeffions have been tranfmitted 
through a defee nt, compoled entirely of males, and 
that the honours and fortune have neVer palled through 1 
any female. Let us endeavour to explain thefe phe- 
nomena from the foregoing theory. 

When any one values himfelf on the antiquity of 
his family, the fubje&s of his vanity are not merely 
the extent of time and number of anceftors (for in 
that relpedt all mankind are alike) ; but thefe circum- 
ftances, joined to the riches and credit of his anceftors, 
which arc iuppofed to reflect aluftre on himfelf, up- 
on account of his connection with them. Since there- 
fore the pafiion depends on the connection, whatever 
ftrengthens the connedtion mult alio encreafe the 
paihon ; andw hatever weakens the conned ion muftdi- 
rninlhthepalTion. But itis evident, that the famenels of 
the polTefiions mult ftrengthen the relation of ideas, 
anting from blood and kindred, and convey the fancy 
with greater facility from one generation to another; 
from the remotell anceftors to their pollerity, who 
are both their heirs and their defeendants. By this 
facility, the ientiment is tranfmitted moic entire, and 
excites a greater degree of pride and vanity. 

The cafe is the iiune with the Irani million of the 
honours and fortune, through a fucceilion of males, 
without their palling through any female. It is an 
obvious quality of human nature, that the imagina- 
tion naturally turns to whatever is important and con- 
fide rab!e; and where two objects are prefented, a 
linall and a great, it ufially leaves the former, and 
dwells entirely on the latter. This is the realoti, 
why children commonly bear their father’s name, 
and arc efteemed to be of a nobler or meaner birth, 
according to bis family. And though the mother 
Ihould be poflefled of fuperior qualities to the father, 
as often happens, the general rule prevails, notwith- 

ftanding 
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Standing the exception, according to the dodtrine* 
{.•which Ihall be explained afterwards. Nay, even 
when ‘a fuperiority of any kind is lb great, or when 
any other reafons have fuch an effedt, as to make the 
children rather reprefent the mother’s family than 
the father’s, the general rule Hill retains an efficacy, 
iufficient to weaken the relation, and make a kind of 
breach in the line of auceftors. The imagination 
runs not along them with the fame facility, nor 
is able to transfer the honour and credit of the 
anceftors to their pofterity of the fame name and fa- 
mily fo readily, as when the transition is conformable 
to the general rule, and paffes through the male line, 
from father to Ion, or from brother to brother. 

9. But property , as it gives us the fullefl power and 
authority over any objedt, is the relation which lifts 
the greatell influence on thefe paflions.* 

Every thing belonging to a vain man, is the bell 
that is any where to be found. His houfes, equipage, 
furniture, cloaths, horfes, hounds, excel all others 
in his conceit ; and it is eafy to obferve, that, from 
the leaft advantage in any of thefe, he draws a new 
lubjedl of pride and vanity. His wine, if you will 
believe him, has a finer flavour than any other ; his 
cookery is more exquifite ; his table more orderly ; 
his fervants more expert ; the air, in which he lives, 
more healthful ; the fail, which he cultivates, m,- • 
fertile; his fruits ripen earlier, and to greater .v;r» 
fedtion : Such a thing is remarkable for its iv ■. ,'U v ; 
fuch another for its antiquity. This is the woikiu;*:!- 
fliip of a famous artift ; that belonged once to f 1. h 't 
prince or great man. All objedfs, in a word, wl.-rii 
are ufeful, beautiful, or furprizing, or are relate.! ■ 
fuch, may, by means of property, give rife to ifes 
pafflon. Thefe all agree in giving pleafure. Tiilv, 
alone is common to them ; and therefore mull be tK- 
qualify, that produces the palfion, which is then 
common effect. As every new inltance is a new ai 
^ M 4 gumen 
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gument, and as the inftances are here without num- i 
L>er ; it would feem, that this theory is fufficiently.'' 
confirmed by experience. ’ • 

Riches imply the power of acquiring whatever is 
agreeable ; and as they comprehend many particular 
objects of vanity, neceflarily become one of the chief 
caufes of that pallion. 

10. Our opinions of all kinds are ftrongly afteCled 
by lociety and fyinpathy, and it is ulmolt impoffible 
for us to lupport any principle or lcntiment, again ft 
the univerfitl confcnt of every one, with whom we 
have any friemlfhip or correfpondence. But. of all 
our opinions, thole whirh we form in our own favour; 
however lofty or ’preliiming; are, at. bottom, the 
fraileft, and the moft ealilv ftiaken by the contra- 
diction and oppofition of others. Our great concern, 
in this cafe, makes us foon alarmed, and keeps our 
paffions upon the watch : Our confcioufnefs of parti- 
ality ftill makes us dread a miiluke: And the very 
difficulty of judging concerning an objed, which is 
never fetat a due diftance lrom us, nor is ieen inapro- 
per point of view, makes us hearken anxioully to the 
opinions of others, -who are better qualified to form 
juft opinions concerning us. Hence that ftrong love 
of fame, with which all mankind are pofleilcd. It 
is hi order to fix and confirm their favourable opinion 
of thcmfelves, not from any* original pallion, that 
they leek the applaufes of others. And when a man 
deiires to be prailed, it is for the fame real'on, that 
a beauty is pleated with fiurveying herfelf in a fa- 
vourable looking-glafs, and feeing the reflection of 
her own charms. 

Though it be difficult, in all points of fpeculation, 
to diliinguiih a caufe, which encreafcs an effeCt, 
from one, which folely produces it; >et in the pre- 
fent cafe the phienomena feem pretty flrong and fa- 
tisfadory in confirmation of the foregoing princi- 
ple. . 

We receive a much greater fatisfaCtion from the 

approbation 
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^ approbation of thofe whom we ourfelves efteem and 
•f. approve of, than of thofe whom we contemn audde- 
‘ipifc.’ 

W lien efteem is obtained after a long and intimate 
acquaintance, it gratifies our vanity in a peculiar 
.manner. - 

The fuffragc of thofe, who are Ihy and backward 
in giving praife, is attended with an additional 
relilh and enjoyment, if we can obtain it in our fa- 
vour. 

Where a great man is delicate in his choice of fa- 
vourites, every one courts with greater carneftneis 
his countenance and protection. 

Praife never gives us much pleafure, unlefsit concur 
with our own opinion, and extol us for thofe qualities, 
in which we chiefly excel. 

Thefe phenomena feem to prove, that the favour- 
able fuffrages of the world are regarded only as au- 
thorities, or as confirmations of our own opinion. 
And if the opinions of others have more influence in 
this fubjedt than in any other, it is ealily accounted 
for from the nature of the fubjecl. 

ii. Thus few objects, however related to us, and 
whatever pleafure they produce, are able to excite a 
great degree of pride or lelf-iatisfa&ioij; unlefs they 
be alfo obvious to others, and engage the approbation 
of the lpedtators. What difpofition of mind fo de- 
iirable as the peaceful, religned, contented; which 
readily fubmits to all the difpenfations of providence, 
and preferves a conftant' ferenity amidlt the greateft 
misfortunes and difappointments? Yet this difpofition, 
though acknowledged to be a virtue or excellence, 
is feldom the foundation of great vanity or felf-ap- 
plaufe ; having no brilliancy or exterior luftre, and 
rather cheering the heart, than animating the beha- 
viour and converlation. The cafe is the fame with 
many other qualities of the mind, body, or fortune; 
and this circumftancc, as well as the double relations 
„ 1 above 
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dbove mentioned, muft be admitted to be of confe- 

quence in the production of thefe paflions. 

A fecond circumftance, which is of copfeqiienbe 
in .this affair, is the conliancy and durablenefs of the 
objeCt. What is very cafual and inconftant, beyond 
the common courfe of human affairs; gives little joy,< 
and lefs pride. We are not much Satisfied with the 
thing itfeif; and are ftill lefs apt to feel any new de- 
gree of felf-fatisfaClion upon its account. We fore- 
fee and anticipate its change; which makes us little 
fatisfied with the thing itfeif : We compare it to our- 
felves, whofe exiftence is more durable; by which 
means its inconftaqcy appears ftill greater. It feems 
ridiculous to make ourfelves the object of a paflion, 
on account of a quality or pofleflion, which is of fo 
much lhorter duration, and attends us during fo final! 
a part of our exiftence. 

A third circumflance, not to be negleCted, is, that 
the objeCts, in order to produce pride or felf-value, 
mult be peculiar to us, or at leaft common to us with 
a few others. The adyantges of fun-fhine, good wea- 
ther, a happy climate, &c. diltinguiih us not from 
any of our companions, and give us no preference or 
fuperiority. The comparison, which we are every 
mojnent apt to make, prefents no inference to our 
advantage; and we ftill remain, notwithllanding 
thefe enjoyments, on a level With all our friends and 
acquaintance. 

As health and fickneft vary inceflantly to all men, 
and there is no one, who is folely or certainly fixed 
in either; thefe accidental bleflings and calamities 
are in a manner feparated from us, and are not coiv 
iidered as a foundation for vanity or humiliation. 
But wherever a malady of any kind is fo rooted in 
ourconftitution, that we no longer entertain any hope 
of recovery, from that moment it damps ourfelf-con- 
ceit, as is evident in old men, whom nothing mortifies 
more than the confideration of their age and infir- , 
mities. They endeavouf, as long as poffible, to con- J 

ceai - 
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Iceal their blindnefs and deafnefe, their rhenms and 
*%outs ; nor do they ever avow them without reluc- 
tance and* uneafinefs. And though young men are 
not? alhamed of every head-ach or cold which they 
fall into ; yet no topic is more proper to mortify hu- 
tnan pride, and ffiake us entertain a mean opinion of 
our nature, than this, that we are every moment of 
our lives fubjed to filch infirmities. This proves, 
that bodily pain and ficknefs are in themfelves proper 
caufes of humility ; though the cuftom of eftimating 
every thing, by comparifon, more than by its in- 
trinfic worth and value, makes us overlook thole ca- 
lamities, which we find incident to every one, and 
caufes us to form an idea of our merit and character, 
independent of them. 

We are alhamed of fuch maladies as affed others, 
and are either dangerous or difagreeable to them. 
Of the cpilepfy ; becaufe it gives a horror to every 
one prefent: Of the itch; becaufe it is infedious : 
Of the king’s evil ; becaufe it often goes to pofterity. 
Men always confider the fentiments of others in their 
judgment of themfelves. 

A fourth circumftance, which has an influence on 
thele paflions, is general rules; by which we form a 
notion of different ranks of men, fuitably to the po- 
wer or riches of which they are poffefled; and this, 
notion is not changed by any peculiarities of the health 
or temper of the perfons, which may deprive them of 
all enjoyment in their pofleflions. Cuftom readily 
carries us beyond the juft bounds in our paflions as 
well as in our reafonings. 

It may not be amifs to obferve on this occafion, that 
the influence of general rules and maxims on the paf- 
iions very much contributes to facilitate the eft'eds of 
all the principles or internal mechanifm which we 
here explain. For it feems evident, that if a perfon 
full grown, and of the fame nature with ounelves, 
were on a fudden tranfported jpto our world, he would 
be much embarrafled with every object, and would 

3 not 
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hot readily determine what degree of love or hatred/* 
of pride or humility, or of any other pailion Ihould" 1 ’ 
be excited by it. The pallions are often .varied by . 
very inconfiderable principles ; and thefe do not ’al- 
ways play with perfect regularity, efpecially on the 
firft trial. But as cuftom or praCtifce has brought to 
light all thefe principles, and has fettled the juft va-. 
lue of every thing; this mult certainly contribute to 
the eafy production of the pafftons, and guide us, by 
means of general eftablilhed rules, in the proportions 
which we ought to obferve in preferring one object 
to another. This remark may, perhaps, fcrve to ob- 
viate difficulties that may arife concerning l’orne caufes 
which we here afcribe to particular pallions, and 
which may be elteemed too refined to operate fo uni- 
yerfally and certainly as they are found to do. 

SECT. III. 

I.. In running over all the caufes which produce 
thepaffionof pride or that of humility, it would rea- 
dily occur, that the fame circumftance, if transferred 
from ourfelves to another perfon, would render him 
the object of love or hatred, efteem or contempt. The 
virtue, genius, beauty, family, riches, and authority 
of others, beget favourable lentirpents in their behalf; 
and their vice, folly, deformity, poverty, and mean- 
nefs, excite the contrary fentiments. The double re- 
lation of impreffions and ideas ftill operates on thefe 
paffions of love and hatred; as on the former of pride 
and humility. Whatever gives a feparate pleafure or 
pain, and is related to another perfon or connected 
with him, makes him the objeCt of our affeCtioi; or 
difguft. , 

Hence too injury or contempt towards us is one of 
the greateft fources of our hatred; fervices or efteem, 
of ourfricndlhip. 

2 . Sometimes a relation to ourfelves excites affec- . 
tion towards any perfon. But there is always here > 

implied 
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implied a relation of fentiments, without which ttte 
i other relation would have no influence*. * 

% A perfon who is related to us, or connected with 
usj by blqpd, by fimilitude of fortune, of adventures, 
profelfion, or country, foon becomes an agreeable com- 
panion to us ; becaufe we enter eaflly and familiarly 
•into his fentmienB and conceptions : Nothing isitrange 
*or new to us : Our imagination, palling from lelf, which 
is ever intimately prefent to us, runs fmoothly along 
the relation or connection, and conceives with a full 
fympathy the perfon who is nearly related to felf. 
He renders himfelf immediately acceptable, and is at 
once on an eafy footing with us : No diltance, no re- 
ferve has place, where the perfon introduced is fup- 
pofed fo clofely connected with us. 

Relation has here the fame influence as cuftom or 
acquaintance in exciting affeCtion; and from like 
eaufes. The eafe and fatisfaCtion, which, in both 
cafes, attend our intercourfe or commerce, is the 
fource of the friendlhip. 

3. The paffions of love and hatred are always fol- 
lowed by, or rather conjoined with, benevolence and 
anger. It is this conjunction which chiefly diftin- 
guifhes thefe affeCtions from pride and humility. For 
pride and humility arc pure emotions in the foul un- 
attended with any delire, and not immediately exci- 
ting us to aCtion. But love and hatred are not com- 
plete within themfeRes, nor reft in that emotion 
which they produce ; but carry the mind to fomething 
farther. Love is always followed by a defire of hap- 
- pinels to the perfon beloved, and an averfion to his 
mifery : As hatred produces a defire of the miferv, 
and an averfion to the happinefs of the perfon hated. 
Thefe oppofite defires feem to be originally and pri- 
marily conjoined with the paffions of love and hatred. 
It is a constitution of nature of which we can give no 
farther explication. 

4. Com- 

* The affe&Ion of parents to chiUren feems founded on an origi- 
nal inftintt. The affection towards other relations depends on the 
principles here explained. 
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* 4. Companion frequently arifes where there is iyJ 
preceding efteem or friendlhip; and compaliion is an " 
uneafinefs in the fufferings of another. It feems to 1 ; 
fpring from the intimate and itrong conception of his 
fuiferings ; and our imagination proceeds by degrees 
from the lively idea to the real feeling of another’s 
mifery. * > 

Malice and envy alfo arife in the mind without any, 
preceding hatred or injury; though their tendency is 
exactly the fame with that of anger and ill-will. The 
comparifon of ourfelves with others feems to be the 
fourceof envy and malice. The more unhappy another 
is, the more happy do we ourfelves appear in our own 
conception. 

5. The fimilar ‘tendency of companion to that of 

benevolence, and of envy to anger, forms a very clofe 
relation between thefe two fets of paffions; though of 
a different kind from that which was infilled on above. 
It is not a refemblance of feeling or fentiment, but a 
refemblance of tendency or di red ion. Its effed, 
however, is the fame in producing an affociation of 
paffions. Companion is feldom or never felt without 
fome mixture of tendernefs or friendlhip ; and envy 
is naturally accompanied with anger or ill-will. To 
defire the happinefs of another, from whatever motive, 
is a good preparative to affedion; and to delight in 
another’s mifery, almoli unavoidably begets averfion 
towards him. * 

Even where intereft is the fource of our concern, 
it is commonly attended with the fame confequences. 
A partner is a natural objed of friendlhip ; a rival 
of enmity. 

6. Poverty, meannefs, difappointment, produce 
contempt and diilike : But when thefe misfortunes 
are very great, or are reprefented to us in very Itrong 
colours, they excite compaffion, and tendernefs, &nd 
friendlhip. How is this contradidion to be accounted 
for?; The poverty and meannefs of another, in their 
common appearance, gives us uneafinefs, by a fpecies 

t ' nf 
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qf imperfedl fympathy; and this uneafinefs produces 
. averfion or dillike, from the refemblance of fentiment. 
•But when we enter more intimately into another’s 
cdncems,, and wilh for his happinefs, as well as feel 
his mifery, friendfhip or good-will arifes from the 
fimilar tendency of the- inclinations. 

• A bankrupt, at firft, while the idea of his misfor- 
tunes is frelh and recent, and while the companion 
of his prefent unhappy iituation with his former pro- 
fperity operates ftrdngly upon us, meets with com- 
panion and friendfhip. After thefe ideas are weakened 
or obliterated by time, he is in danger of companion 
and contempt. 

7. In refpedt, there is a mixture of humility, with 
the efteem or affedtion: In contempt, a mixture of 
pride. 

The amorous paffion is ufually compounded of 
complacency in beauty, a bodily appetite, and friend- 
ihip or affedtion. The clofe relation of thefe fenti- 
ments is very obvious, as well as their origin from 
each other, by means of that relation. Were there 
no other phenomenon to reconcile us to the prefent 
theory, this alone, methinks, were fufficient. 


S E C T. IV. 

1. The prefent thdbry of the paffions depends en- 
tirely on the double relations of fentiments and ideas, 
and the mutual afliftance which thefe relations lend 
to each other. It may not, therefore, be improper 
to illullrate thefe principles by fome farther inftances. 

2. The virtues, talents, accomplifhments, and pof. 
feffions of others, make us love and efteem them : 
becaufe thefe objedts excite a pleating fenfation which 
is related to love; and as they have alfo a relation or 
connedtion with the perfon, this union of ideas for- 
wards the union of ientiments, according to the fore- 
going reafoning. 


But 
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^But fuppofe that the perfon whom we love is aifo 
related to us by blood, country, or friendlhip ; it is 
evident, that a fpecies of pride mull alfo be excited* 
by his accomplishments ancl poffeffions; tlwre being 
the fame double relation which we have all along ii>- 
lilted on. The perfon is related to us, or there is an 
eafy tranfition of thought from hiiir loms ; and the* 
fentiments, excited by his advantages and virtues, are. - 
agreeable, and coniequently related to pride. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that people are naturally vain of 
the good qualities or high fortune of their friends 
and countrymen. 

3. But it is obfervable, that if we reverfe the order 
of the paffions, the fame efted does not follow. We 
pafs eafily from love and affedion to pride and vanity; 
but not from the latter paffions to the former, though 
all the relations be the fame. We love not thofe who 
arc related to us, on account of our own merit. ; tho’ 
they are naturally vain on account of our merit. 
What is the reafon of this difference: The tranfition 
of the imagination to ourfclves, from objeds related 
to us, is always eafy; both on account of the relation, 
which facilitates the tranfition, and becaufe we there 
pafs from remoter objeds to thofe which are contigu- 
ous. But in puffing from ourfelves to objeds related 
to us; though the former principle forwards the tran- 
fition of thought, yet the latter oppofes it; and con- 
fequently there is not the fame eafy transfulion of 
paffions from pride to love, as from love to pride. 

4. The virtues, fervices, and fortune of one man 
infpire us readily with efteem and affeclion for another 
related to him. The fon of our friend is naturally 
intitlcd to our friendlhip: The kindred of a very 
great man value thcmfelves, and arc valued by others 
on account of that telation. The force of the double 
relation is here fully difplayed. 

5. The following are inftances of another kind, 
vvhere the operation of thefe principles may ftill be 
difeovered. ' Envy arifes^rom a fuperiority in others; 

x but 
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hut it is obfervable, that it is not the great difprd- 
. portion between us which excites that pailion, but, 

^ Vftcthe contrary, our proximity. A great difpropor- 
* tion cuts dff the relation of the ideas, and either keeps 
uS Prom comparing ourfelves with what is more re- 
mote from us, or dimiuiihes the effects of the coxn- 
parifon. 

*** A poet is not apt to envy a philofopher, or a poet 
of a different kind, of a different nation, or of a dif- 
ferent age. All thefe differences, if they do not 
1 prevent, at leafi weaken, the comparifon, and confe- 
quently the pailion. 

This too is the reafon why all objects appear great 
or little, merely by a comparifon with thole of the 
fame fpecies. A mountain neither magnifies nor di- 
minifhes a liorfe in our eyes : But when a Flemish 
and a Welsh horfe are feen together, the one appears 
greater and the other left, than when view'ed apart. 

From the fame principle we may account for that 
remark of hiftorians, that any party, in a civil war, 
or even factious divilions, always choofe to call in a 
foreign enemy at any hazard, rather than fubmit to 
their fellow-citizens. Guicciardin applies this re- 
mark to the wars in Italy ; where the relations be- 
tween the different dates are, properly ipeaking, 
nothing but of name, language, and contiguity. Yet 
even thefe relations, yhen joined with iuperiority, 
by making the comparifon more natural, make it 
likewife more grievous, and caufe men to fearch for. 
fomc other fuperiority which may be attended with 
no relation; and, by that means, may have a lets 
fenfible influence on the imagination. When we 
cannot break the aflociation, we feel a ftronger defire 
to remove the fuperiority. This feems to be the rea- 
fon why travellers, though commonly luvifh of their 
praife to the Chinese and Persians, rake care to 
depreciate thofe neighbouring nations which may 
fiand upon a footing of rif allhip with their native, 
country. * 

Vox. If. N 
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* 6. The fine arts afford us parallel inftances. Shoultf 
an author comp'oie a treatife, of which one part wasi 
ferious and profound, another light and humdroii£? |r ; / 
every one would condemn fo ftrange a m : "‘ ire, apd 
would blame him for the neglect c r of art 

and criticifm. Yet we accufe not II: lining, 

his Alma and Solomon in the fame though 

that amiable poet has perfectly L^ceeded in the" 
gaiety of the one, as well as in the melancholy of the 
other. Even luppofe the reader fhould perufe thefe 
two compofitions without any interval, he would feel 
little or no difficulty in the change of the paffions. 
Why? but becaufe he confiders thefe performances 
as entirely different; and by that break in the ideas, 
breaks theprogrefs of the affedions, and hinders the 
one from influencing or Contradicting the other. 

An heroic and burlefque defign, united in one pic- 
ture, would be monitrous, though we place two pic- 
tures of fo oppofite a character in the fame chamber, 
and even clofe together, without any fcruple. 

7. It needs be no matter of wonder, that the eafy 
tranfition of the imagination fhould have fnch an in- 
fluence on all the paffions. It is this very circum- 
ftance which forms all the relations and connections 
amongft objects. We know no real connection be- 
tween one thing and another: We only know, that 
the idea of one thing is affociated with that of another, 
and that the imagination makes an eafy tranfition be- 
tween them. And as the eafy tranfition of ideas, and 
that of fentiments, mutually affift each other; we 
might before-hand expeCt, that this principle muft 
have a mighty influence on all our internal movements 
and affections : And experience fufficiently confirms 
the theory. 

For, not to repeat all the foregoing infiances, *fup- 
pofe that I were travelling with a companion through 
a country to which we are both utter ftrangers; it is 
evident, that, if the profpeCb be beautiful, the roads 
agreeable, and the fields finely cultivated; this may 

ferve 
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ferve to put me in good humour, both with myftlf 
And fellow-traveller. But as the country has no con- 
rfcectitm with myfelf or friend, it can never be the 
immediate caufe either of felf-value or of regard to 
Kim: Ai^d therefore, if I found not the paflion on 
fome otlnr objeCt which bears to one of us a clofer 
relation, my emotions are rather to be coniidered as 
the overflowings of an elevated or humane difpofition 
than as an eftablilhed paflion. But fuppofing the 
agreeable profpeCt before us to be furveyed cither 
from his country feat or from mine ; this new con- 
nection of ideas gives a new direction to the fentiment 
of pleal’ure derived from the profpeCt, and raifes the 
emotion of regard or vanity, according to the nature 
of the connection. There is not here, methinks, 
much room for doubt or difliculty. 

SECT. V. 

1. It feems evident, that reafon, in a flriCl fenfe, 
as meaning the judgment of truth and ialiehood, 
can never, of itfelf, be any motive to the will, and 
can have no influence but fo far as it touches fome 
paflion or atfeCtion. Abjiratt relations of ideas are 
the objeCt of curiofity, not of volition : And matters 
of fatt y where they are neither good nor evil, where 
they neither excite d^fire nor averfion, are totally in- 
different; and whether known or unknown, whether 
miftaken or rightly apprehended, cannot be regarded 
as any motive to aCtion. 

2. What is commonly, in a popular fenfe, called 
reafon, and is fo much recommended in moral dif- 
courfes, is nothing but a general and a calm paflion, 
which takes a comprehenfive and a diftaut view of its 
objeCt, and actuates the will, without exciting any 
fenfible emotion. A man, we fay, is diligent in his 
profeflion from reafon; that is, from a calm delire of 
riches and a fortune. A man adheics to juflice from 
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rerafon ; that is, from a calrfi regard to public goou^ 

or to a character with hknfelf and others. 

3. The fame objects which recommend themfeKf ; 
to reafon, in this lenfe of the word, are alio the ol 
jedts of what we call paffion, when they brought 
near to us, and acquire fome other adv- ’*s, either 
of external iituation, or congruity ..r internal 
temper; and by that means excite a turbulent and * 
fenfxble emotion. Evil, at a great diitance, is avoid- 
ed, we fay, from reafon : Evil, near at hand, produces 
averfion, horror, fear, and is the objedt of paflion. 

4. The common error of metaphyficians has lain 
in afcribing the direction of the will entirely to one 
of thefe principles, and Atppofirag the other to have 
no influence. Men often adt knowingly againft their 
intercft : It is not therefore the view of the greater 
poffible good which always influences them. Men 
often countered! a violent pallion, in profecution of 
their diflant interefts and defigns: It is not therefore 
the prefent uncafinefs alone which determines them. 
In- general we may obferve, that both thefe principles 
operate on the will; and where they are contrary, 
that either of them prevails, according to the general 
ckarader or prefent difpofitton of the perfon. What 
we call Jlrength of mind implies the prevalence of the 
calm paffions above the violent ; though we may eafily 
obferve, that there is no perfon fo conftantly poflefled 
of this virtue, as never, on any occafion, to yield to 
the folicitatroh of violent affedtion and defire. From 
thefe variations of temper proceeds the great difficulty 
of deciding with regard to the future adtions and re- 
folutions of men, where there is any contrariety of 
motives and paffions. 

SECT. VI. 

1. We fhall here enumerate fome of thofe circum- 
ftances, which gender a paffion calm or violent, 
wh^ch heighten or dimi&fh any emotion. 
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. It is a property in human nature, that any emotion 
^s*rhich Attends a paflion, is eafily converted into it ; 
though i#i tlieir natures they be originally different 
tram, ai. d even contrary to, each other. It is true, 
in order ' to caufe a perfect union amongft paflion s, 
••and make' produce the -other, there is always re- 
. quired a double relation, according to the theory 
above delivered: But when two paffions are already 
produced by their feparate caufes, and are both pre- 
sent in the mind, they readily mingle and unite ; 
though they hare but one relation, and Xometimes 
without any. The predominant paflion fwallows up 
the inferior, and converts it into itfelf. The fpirits, 
when once excited, eafily receive a change in their 
direction ; and it is natural to, imagine, that this 
change will come from the prevailing affection. The 
connedion is in many cafes clofer between any two 
paffions, than between any paflion and indifference. 

When a perfon is once heartily in love, the little 
faults and caprices of his miftrefs, the jealoufies and 
quarrels to which that commerce is fo fubjed, how- 
ever unpleafant they be, and rather conneded with 
anger and hatred, are yet found, in many inflames, 
to give additional force to the prevailing paflion. It 
is a common artifice of politicians, when they wpuld 
uffed any perfon very much by a matter of fad of 
which they intend t/ inform him, firft to excite his 
euriolity ; delay as long as poffible the fatisfying of it; 
•and by that means raife his anxiety and impatience 
to the utmoft, before they give him a full infight into 
the bufinefs. They know, that this curiofity will 
precipitate him into the paflion which they purpofe 
to raife, and will affift the objed in its influence on 
the mind. A foldier advancing to battle, is naturally 
infpired with courage and confidence, when he thinks 
on his friends and fellow-foldiers ; and is (truck 
with fear and terror, when he refleds on the enemy. 
Whatever new emotion therefore proceeds from the 
former, naturally encreafes the courage; as the fame 

N 3 emotion 
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ethotion proceeding from the latter, augments the 
fear. Hence, in martial difcipline, the unTon^utyyv 
and luftre of habit, the regularity of figur s and mb- ' •' 
tions, with all the pomp and majefty of w; enccjii- 
rage ourlelves and our allies; while the f' \ objects 
in the enemy (trike terror into us, thou • grceable 
and beautiful in themielvcs. ^ 

Hope is, in i tie If, an agreeable paflic>. ; , and allied 
to frieudihip and benevolence; yet is it able fpme- 
times to blow up anger, when that is the predominant 
paflion. Spes, culdiia fufeitat iras. Virg. 

2. Since paliions, however independent, are natu- 
rally transfufed into each other, if they be both pre- 
fent at the fame time*, it follows, that w 7 hcn good or 
evil is placed in fuch a iituation as to cauiV any par- 
ticular emotion, belidcs its dired paflion of deiirc or 
averfion, this latter paflion inuft acquire new force 
and violence. 

3. This often happens, when any objed excites con- 
trary paliions. For it is oblervable, that an oppoiitinu 
of paflions commonly caufes a new emotion in the 
fpirits, and produces more diforder than the concur- 
rence of any two affedions of equal force. This new 
emotion is eafily converted into the predominant pal- 
lion, and in many inftances, is obferved to encrcafe 
its violence, beyond the pitch at which it would have 
arrived, had *it met with no oppofition. Henpe we 
naturally delire w 7 hat is forbid, and often take a plea- 
fure in performing adions, merely becaufe they are 
unlawful. The notion of duty, w 7 hen oppofite to the 
paflions, is not always able to overcome them; and 
when it fails of that efled, is apt rather to encreafe 
and irritate them, by producing an oppofition in our 
motives and principles. 

4. The fame effed follows, whether the pppofitiop 
arife from internal motives or external obftacles. Thp 
paflion commonly acquires new force in both cafes. 
The efforts, »which thp jpind makes to furmount the 

jfibftacle, excite the fpirits, and enliven the paflion. 

5. Uncer- 
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* 5. Uncertainty has the fame cffed as oppofitiW 
The agitation of the thought, the quick turns which 
fit* mslkes from one view to another, the variety of paf- 
fions wh?ch fucceed each other, according to the dif- 
ferent views : All theie produce an emotion in the 
mind; and this emotion transfufes itfelf into the pre- 
dominant pailion. 

Security, on the contrary, diminifhes the pallions. 
The mind, when left to itfelf, immediately languiihes ; 
and, in order to preferve its ardour, mult be every 
moment fupported by a new flow of paffion. For the 
fame reafon, delpair, though contrary to fecurity, has 
a like influence. 

6. Nothing more powerfully excites any affection 
than to conceal fome part of its objed, by throwing 
it into a kind of lhade, which at the fame time that 
it fhows enough to prepoflefs us in favour of the cb- 
jeft, leaves ttill fome work for the imagination. Be- 
tides that obfeurity is always attended with a kind of 
uncertainty; the effort, which the fancy makes to 
complete the idea, rouzes the fpirits, and gives an ad- 
ditional force to the paffion. 

7. As defpair and fecurity, though contrary, pro- 
duce the fame effeds ; fo abfence is obferved to have 
contrary effeds, and in different circumftances, either 
encrcafcs or diminifhes our affedion. RocheVou- 
oavlt has very well remarked, that abfence deftroys , 
weak paffions, but encreafes ftrong; as the wind ex- : 
tinguifhes a candle, but blows up a fire Long abfence 
naturally weakens our idea, and diminifhes the paf- 
fion: But where the affedion is fo ftrong and lively 
as to fupport itfelf; the uneafinefs, arifing from ab- 
fence, encreafes the paffion, and gives it new force 
and influence. 

8*. When the foul applies itfelf to the performance 
of any adion, or the cqnception of any objed to which 
it is not accuftomed, there is a certain unpliablenefs 
in the faculties, and a difficulty of the fpirits moving 
in their new diredien: As this difficulty excites the 

N 4 fpirits, 
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faints, it is the fource of wonder, furprife, and of di 
the emotions which arife from novelty; anc^is in it,,; 
felf agreeable, like every thing which cnl'vens the'’ 
mind to a moderate degree. But though A prife he 
agreeable in itfelf, yet, as it puts the fpir.' m agita- 
tion, it not only augments our agreeaV affedlions,, 
but alfo our painful, according to the * goipg prin- 
ciple. Hence every thing that is new moil alfed- ‘ 
ing, aiid gives us either more pleafure or pain, than 
what, ’ftridUy fpcaking, fliould naturally follow from 
it. When it often returns upon us, the novelty weats 
off, the paflions fubiide; the hurry of the fpirits is 
over; and we lurvey the objeft with greater tranquil- 
lity. 

9 . The imagination and afFedl ions have a clofc union 
together. The vivacity of the former gives force to 
the latter. Hence the profpedt of any pleafure, with 
which we are acquainted, affedts us more than any 
other pleafure which we may own fuperior, but of 
whole nature we are wholly ignorant. Of the one we 
can form a particular and determinate idea : The other 
we conceive under the general notion of pleafure. 

Any fatisfadltjon which we lately enjoyed, and of 
which the memory is frefh and recent, operates on 
the w'ill with more violence, than another of which 
th<f traces are decayed and almoll obliterated. 

A pleafure, which is fuitable to the way of life in 
which we are engaged, excited more our delire and 
appetite than another which is foreign to it. 

Nothing is more capable of infilling any pafiion 
into the mind than eloquence, by which objeds are 
reprefented in the ftrongeft and moll lively colours. 
The bare opinion of another, efpecially when enforced 
with pafiion, will caufe an idea to have an influence 
upon us, though that idea might otherwife have been 
entirely negleded. 

It is remarkable, that lively paflions commonly at- 
tend a lively imagination. In this refped, as well as 
ui others, the force of the pafiion depends as much 

on 
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\\ ( .emper of the perfon as on the nature and u- 
fcuatii "the objedt. 

' ’Wt ? diflan t, either in place or time, has not 
V^.ual ‘ ence with what is near and contiguous. 

# * * * # 

, * #. # 

I pretend not to have here exhaufted this fubjedt. 

It is fufficient for my purpofe, if I have made it ap- 

pear, that, in the produdtion and conduit of the paf- 
fions, there is a certain' regular mechanifm, which is 
fufceptible of as accurate a difquifition as the laws of 
motion, optics, hydroftatics, or any part of natural 
philofophy. 
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SECTION I. 

Of the General Principles of Morals. 

D ISPUTES with men pertinacioufly obftinate in 
their principles, are of 3^1 others the moll irk- 
fome; except, perhaps, thofe with perfons entirely 
difingenuous, who really do not believe the opinions 
they defend; but engage in the controverfy, from af- 
fectation, from a fpirit of oppofition, or from a defire 
of fhowing wit and ingenuity fuperior to the reft of 
mankind. The fame blind adherence to their own 
arguments is to be expedtcd in both; the fame con- 
tempt of their antagonifts; and the fame pallionate 
vehemence in enforcing fophiftry and falfehood : And 
as reafoning is not the fource whence either difputant 
derives his tenets; it is hi vain to exped that any lo- 
gic. 
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lx fpeaks not to the affedlions, will ever eri'- 
to embrace founder principles. 

The -ho have denied the reality of moral dif- 
ti?)ftioi.'- ’nay be ranked among the dilingenuous 
difputar ^,/nor is it conceivable, that any human 
creature could ever ferioully- believe, that all charac- 
ters and actions were alike entitled to the affe&ion 
and regard of every one. The difference, which na- 
ture bus placed between one man and another, is fo 
wide, that this difference is flill fo much farther 
widened by education, example, and habit, that, 
where the oppolite extremes come at once under our 
apprehenfion, there is no fcepticifm fo fcrupulous, 
and fcarcc any allurance fo determined, as abfolutely 
to deny all diflindlion between them. Let a man’s 
infallibility be ever fo great, he mull often be touched 
with the images of RIGHT and WRONG; and let 
his prejudices be ever fo obllinate, he mull obferve, 
that others are fulceptible of like impreffions. The 
only way, therefore, of converting an antagonill of 
this kind, is to leave him to liimJelf. For, finding 
that nobody keeps up the controvcx-fy with him, it is 
probable he will, at lafl, of himl'elf, from mere w T ea- 
rineis, come over to the lide of common fenfe and 
real’on. 

There has been a controvcrfy llartqd of late, much 
better worth examination, concerning the general 
foundation of MORALS; whether they be derived 
from REASON or Trorn SENTIMENT ; whether 
we attain the knowledge of them by a chain of argu- 
ment and induction, or by an immediate feeling and 
finer internal fenfe; whether, like all found judgment 
of truth and falfchood, they fhould be the fame to 
every rational intelligent being; or, whether, like 
the perception of beauty and deformity, they be 
founded entirely on the particular fabric and confti- 
tution of the human fpecies. 

The ancient pliilofophers, though tpey often affirm, 
jhat virtue ^ nothing but conformity to reafon, yet, 

4 « 
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in general, feem to confider morals as deriving chfb 
exigence from tafte and fentiment. On *.ne other 
hand, our modern enquirers, though they a£fo talk, 
much of the beauty of virtue, and deformi y'of vit e, 
yet have commonly endeavoured to account for thefe 
diftindions by metaphyfical reafonings, and by de- 
dudions from the moft abftrad principles of the un- 
derftanding. Such confufion reigned in thefe fubjcds, 
that an oppolition of the greateft confequence could 
prevail between one fvltem and another, and even in 
the parts of almoft each individual fyftcm; and yet 
no body, till very lately, was ever fenfible of it. The 
(elegant Lord Shaftesbury, who firft gave occafion 
to remark this diltmdion, and who, in general, ad- 
hered to the principles of the ancients, is not, himfelf, 
entirely free from the fame confufion. 

It mull be acknowledged, that both lides of the 
queftion are fufceptible of fpecimys arguments. Mo- 
ral diftindions, it may be faid, are difcernible by 
pure reafon : Elfe, whence the many difputes that 
reign in common life, as well as in philofophy, witli 
regard to this fubjecl ? the long chain of proofs often 
produced on both lides ; the examples cited, the au- 
thorites appealed to, the analogies employed, the falla- 
cies detected, the inferences drawn, andthefeveral con- 
clulions adjufted to their proper principles? Truth 
is difputable ; not tafte : Whrjt exifts in the nature 
of things is the ftandard of pur judgment j what 
each man feels within himfelf i; the ftandard of fen- 
timent. Propolitions in gcome.ry may be proved, 
fyftems in phylics may be controverted ; but the har- 
mony of verfe, the tendernefs of pallion, the brilli- 
ancy of wit, mull give immediate pleafure. No man 
reafons concerning another’s beauty ; but frequent- 
ly concerning the juftice or injuftice of his adions. 
In every criminal trial, the firll objed of the prifoner 
is to dilprove the fads alledged, and deny the adions 
im puted to‘him : The fecond to prove, that even if 
thefe adions were real, they might be^juftified, as 

innocent 
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V - and lawful. It is confeffedly by. dedudiotls 

ndcrftanding that the firft point is afcertain- 
w can we fuppofc that a different faculty 
\lhe V *d is employed in fixing the other ? 

■On t. other hand, thofe who would fefplve all 
moral determinations into fentiment, may endeavour 
to fhow, that it is impoffible for reafon ever to draw 
conclufions of this nature. To virtue, fay they, it 
belongs to be amiable, and vice odious . This forms 
their very nature or elfence. But can reafon or ar- 
v gumentation diftribute thefe different epithets to 
any fubjeds, and pronounce before-hand, that this 
muff; produce love, and that hatred ? Or what other 
reafon can we ever aflign for thefe affections, but the 
original fabric and formation of the human mind, 
which is naturally adapted to receive them ? 

The end of all moral fpeculations is to teach us our 
duty; and, by proper reprefentations of the deformi- 
ty of vice and beauty of virtue, beget corrcfpondent 
habits, and engage us to avoid the one and embrace 
the other. But is this ever to be expeded from in- 
ferences and conclufions of the underftanding, which 
of themfelves have no hold of the affedions, or fet 
in motion the adive powers of men ? They difeover 
truths : But where the truths which they difeover 
are indifferent, and beget no defire or averfion, they 
can have no influence on condud and behaviour. 
What is honourable, . ; .at is fair, what is becoming, 
what is noble, wh' / generous, takes poflefiion of 
the heart, and 11 c es us to embrace and maintain 
it. Wh^t is int i b ible, what is evident, what is 
probable, what it rrue, procures only the cool affiant 
of the underftand.ng ; and gratifying a fpcculative 
curiofity, puts an end to our refearches. 

Extinguifh all the warm feeling and prepoffeffions 
in favour of virtue, and all difguft or averfion to vice; 
render men totally indifferent towards thefe diftinc- 
tions ; and morality is no longer a practical ftudy, 
4 * nor 
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dor has any tendency to regulate our lives a d 

ti° ns '' 

Thefe arguments on each fide (and 
might be produced) are fo plaufible, that I'up apt^.» 
fufped, they may, the one as well as theotherj'bc 
folid and fatisfadory, and that reafon and fentiment 
concur in almoft all moral determinations and con- 
clufions. The final fentencc, it is probable, which 
pronounces charaders and actions amiable or odious, 
praife-wortliy or blameable ; that which ftamps on 
them the mark of honour or infamy, approbation or 
cenfure ; that which renders morality an active prin- 
ciple, and conftitutes virtue our happinefs, and vice 
our mifery : It is probable, I lay, that this final fen- 
tence depends on fome internal fenfe or feeling, which 
nature has made univerfal in the whole fpecies. For 
what elfe can have an influence of this nature ? But 
in order to pave the way for fuch a fentiment, and 
give a proper difcernment of its objed, it is often 
neceflary, we find, that much reafoning fliould pre- 
cede, that nice diftin&ions be made, juft conclufions 
drawn, diftant comparifons formed, complicated re- 
lations examined, and general fads fixed and afcer- 
tained. Some fpecies of beauty, efpecially the na- 
tural kinds, on their firft appearance, command our 
affedion and approbation; and where they fail of this 
effed, it is impoflible for any reafoning to redrefs 
their influence, or adapt the. i better to our tafte 
and fentiment. But in many t'-ders of beauty, par- 
ticularly thofe of the finer arts,' it isirequifite to em- 
ploy much reafoning, in order to feel the proper fenti- 
xnent; and a falfe relifh may frequently be corrcded by 
argument and refledion. There are juft grounds to 
conclude that moral beauty partakes much of this lat- 
ter fpecies, and demands the affiftance of our intellcdual 
faculties, in order to give it a fuitable influence on 
the human mind* 

But though this question, concerning the general 
principles of morals, be curious and important, it is 

needled 
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\ „*• us, at prefent, to employ farther care i.i 

, , , -dies concerning it. For if we can be fo 
/• the courfe of this enquiry, as to difeover 
ih* ti i. igin of morals, it will then eafily appear 
hota far either fentiment or reafon enters into all de- 
terminations of this nature In order to attain this 

purpofe, we lhall endeavour to follow a very limple 
method : We lhall analyze that complication of men- 
tal qualities, which form what, in common life, we 
call Personal Merit r We ftiall confider every at- 
tribute of the mind, which renders a man an object 
either of eftcem and affedtion, or of hatred and con- 
tempt ; every habit or fentiment or faculty, which, 
if : alcribed to any perfon, implies either praife or 
blame, and may enter into any panygyric or fatire 
of his character and manners. The quick fenlibility, 
which, on this head, is fo univcrfal among mankind, 
gives a philofopher luificient affurance, that he can 
never be confiderably miftaken in framing the cata- 
logue, or incur any danger of mifplacing the objedls 
of his contemplation : He needs only enter into his 
brealfc for a moment, and confider whether or not he 
Ihould defire to have this or that quality aferibed to 
him, and whether fuch orluch an imputation would 
proceed from a friend or an enemy. The very na- 
ture of language g ’ ?s u? almoft infallibly in forming 
a judgment of is i. jure ; and as every tongue 
pofiefles one fet n. - ■ 's which are taken in a good 
l'enfe, and anothv ; T :ie oppofite, the leaft acquain- 
tance with the v ’ lfiices, without any reafoning, 
to diredt us in ceil-''- - .ig and arranging the eitimable 
or blameable qualities of men. The only objedt of 
reafoning is to difcover the circumftances on botli 
fidcs, which are common to thefe qualities ; to ob- 
ferve that particular in which the eftimable qualities 
agree on the one hand, and the blameable on the 
other ; and thence to reach the foundation of ethics, 
and find thofe univcrfal principles, froiQ which all 

cenfure 
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cenihre or approbation is ultimately derived, afv. 
this is a queftion of fadt, not of abftradt fcieiics?|'^-'p 
can only expedt fuccefs, by following th^dXperj- 
mental method, and deducing general maxims 
a comparifon of particular inftances. T/He otner 
fcientifical method, where a general abftradt princi- 
ple is firft eftablifhed, and is afterwards branched out 
into a variety of inferences and conclufioris, may be 
more perfedt in itfelf, but fuits lefs the imperfection 
of human nature, and is a common fource of illufion 
and miftake in this as well as in other fubjedts. Men 
are now cured of their pafiion for hypothecs and 
fyftems in natural philofophy, and will hearken to no 
arguments but thojfe which are derived from experi- 
ence. It is full time they fhould attempt a like re- 
formation in all moral difquifitions ; and rejedt every 
fyltem of ethics, however fubtile or ingenious, which 
is not founded on fadt and obfervation. 

We fhall begin our enquiry on this head by the 
conllderation of the focial virtues, benevolence and 
juftice. The explication of them will probably give 
us an opening by which the others may be account- 
ed for. 


SEC- 
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I* 

PART t 


I T May 4 be efteemed, perhaps, a fuperfluous talk 
to prove, that the benevolent or fofter affettions 
are ESTIMABLE ; and wherever they appear, en- 
gage the approbation and good-will of mankind. 
The epithets fociable, good-natured, humane, merci- 
ful, grateful, friendly, generous, beneficent, or their 
equivalents, are known in all languages, and univer- 
fally exprefs the higheft merit which human nature 
is capable of attaining. Where thefe amiable quali- 
ties are attended with birth and power and eminent 
abilities, and difplay themfelves in the good govern- 
ment or ufeful infiru&ion df mankind,, they feem 
even to raife the poflefTors of them above the rank of 
human nature, and m? ice them approach in fome mea- 
fure to the divine. . Exalted capacity, undaunted^ 
courage, profpelom, fuccefe \ thefe may only expofe 
a hero or politician to the envy and ill-will of the 
public: But as foon as the praifes are added of liu* 
mane and beneficent j when infiances are difplayed 
of lenity, tendernefs, or friendfliip ; envy itielf is 
filent, or joins the general voice of approbation and 
applaufe. 

When Pericles, the great Athenian ftatcfman 
and general, was on his death-bed, his furrounding 
Vot. II. O friends. 
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friends, deeming him now infenfible, be 
dulge their forrow for their expiring patron 
merating his great qualities and fucceff 
quells and victories, the unufual length » . 
miniftration, and his nine trophies eredted o\«-i. U 
enemies of the republic. Tou forget, cries the dying 
hero, who had heard all, you forget the mofi eminent 
of my praifes, while you dwell Jo much on thofe vulgar 
advantages , in which fortune bad a principal Jhare. 
Tou have notobferued, that no citizen has ever yet worne 
mourning on my account *. 

In men of more ordinary talents and capacity, the 
1'ocial virtues become, if poffiblc, ftill more eflentially 
requifi'te; there being nothing eminent, in that cafe, to 
compenlate for the want of them, or preferve the per- 
ion from our fevereft hatred, as well as contempt. 
A high ambition, an elevated courage, is apt, fays 
Cicero, in lefs perfect characters, to degenerate in- 
to a turbulent ferocity. The more focial and fofter 
virtues are there chiefly to be regarded. Thele are 
always good and amiable f. 

The principal advantage which Juvenal difeovers 
in the extenlive capacity of the human fpecies is, 
that it renders our benevolence alfo more extenlive, 
and gives us larger opportunities of fpreading our 
kindly influence than what are indulged to the in- 
ferior creation J. It mull, h\deed, be confefled, 
jhat by doing good only, man truly enjoy the 

advantages of being emin. .. ■ lis exalted ftation, of 

itfelf, but the more expo ^ i so, danger and tem- 

■peft. His folc prerogative » . *iford ihelter to in- • 

feriors, who repofe themfe ! under his cover and 

protection. 

But I forget, that it is not my prefent bufinefs ;o 
recommend generality and benevolence, or to paint, 
in their true colours, all the genuine charms of the 
ibcial virtues. Thefe, indeed, fufficiently engage 

4 every 
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every *<prt, on the firft apprehenfion of them; and 
ltA&ffifcult to abftain from fome Tally of panegyric, as 
dromes they occur in difcourfe or reafoning. But our 
beta being more the fpeculative than the prac- 
tical part of morals, it will fuffice to remark (what 
will readily, 1 believe, be allowed), that no qualities 
aVe more intitled to the general good-will and appro- 
bation of mankind than beneficence and humanity, 
friendfhip and gratitude, natural affection and pub- 
lic fpirit, or whatever proceeds from a tender Sym- 
pathy with others, and a generous concern for our 
’kind and fpecies. Thefe, wherever they appear, 
feem to transfufe themfelves, in a manner, into each 
beholder, and call forth, in their own behalf, the 
fame favourable and affectionate fentiments which 
they exert on all arfound. 

PART It. 

We may obferve, that, in difplaying the praifes 
of any humane, beneficent man, there is one circum* 
fiance which never fails to be amply infilled on, 
namely, the happinefs and fatisfadtion derived to 
fociety from his intercourfe and good offices. To his 
parents, we are apt to fay, he endears himfelf by 
his pious attachment and duteous care, (till more than 
by the connections of nature. His children never feel 
his authority, but when employed for their advan- 
tage. With him, t^e tics of love are confolidated 
by beneficence and .friendfhip. The ties of friend- 
fhip approach, ma rbnd obfervance of each obliging 
office, to thofe of love and inclination. His do- 
mcftics and dependents have in him a Cure refource ; 
and no longer dread the power of fortune, but fo 
far as fhe exercifes it over him. From him the 
hungry receive food, the naked cloathing, the ig- 
norant and flothful ikill in induftry. Like the fun, 

O 2 an 
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an inferior minilter of providenqe, he che r 
gorates, and fuftains the furrounding w r ■ 

If confined to private life, the fphei - ' • 
vity is narrower ; but his influence is all „ 

gentle. If* exalted into a higher ftation. mankf . 
and pofterity reap the fruit of his labours. 

As thefe topics of praife never fail to be employed, 
and with fuccefs, where we would infpire efteem for any 
one ; may it not thence be concluded, that the UTI- 
LITY, refulting from the focial virtues, forms, at 
lead, a part of their merit, arid is one fource of 
that approbation and regard fo univerfally paid to 
them? 

When we recommend even an animal or a plant 
as ufeful and beneficial, we give it an applaufe and 
recommendation fuited to its nature. As, on the 
other hand, reflection on the baneful influence of 
any of thefe inferior beings always infpires us with 
the fentiment of aVerfion. The eye is pleafed with 
the profpeCt of corn-fields and loaded vineyards; 
horfes grazing, and flocks pafturing : But flies the 
view of briar and brambles, affording fhelter to wol- 
ves and ferpents. 

A machine, a piece of furniture, a veftment, a 
houfe well contrived for ufe and conveniency, is fo 
far beautiful, and is contemplated with pleafure and 
approbation. An experienced eye is here fenfible to 
many excellencies, which cic. .< j erfons ignorant and 
uninftrudbed. 

Can any thing ftronger bt u j .<! ir. praife of a pro- 
feffion, fuch as merchandize o* manufacture, than 
to obferve the advantages which ir procures to fociety ? 
And is not a monk and inquiiitor enraged when we 
treat his order as ufelefs or pernicious to man- 
kind ? i 

The hiftorian exults in difplaying the benefit a- 
rifipg from his labours. The writer of romance al- 
leviates ' 
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leviates-. or denies the bad confequences afcribed to 
• ? jftis* riianner of compofition. 

\I,n general, what praife is implied in the iimple 
» epithet ufeful! What reproach in the contrary ! 

Your Gods, fays Cicero*, in oppoiition to the 
Epicureans, cannot juftly claim any worfhip or 
adoration, with whatever imaginary perfections you 
may fuppofe them endowed. They are totally ufe- 
lefs and una&ive. Even the EGYPTIANS, whom 
you fo much ridicule, never confecrated any animal 
‘but on account of its utility. 

The fceptics aflert f, though abfurdly, that the 
origin of all religious worlhip was derived from the 
utility of inanimate objeds, as the fun and moon, 
to the fupport and well-being of mankind. This is 
alfo the common reafon affigned by hiftorians for 
the deification of eminent heroes and legiflators J. . 

To plant a tree, to cultivate a field, to beget chil- 
dren; meritorious ads, according to the religion of 
Zoroaster. 

In. all determinations of morality, this circum- 
ftance of public utility is ever principally in view ; 
and wherever difputes arifc, either in philofophy 
or common life, concerning the bounds of duty, 
the queition cannot, by any means, be decked 
withjgreater certainty, than by afcertaining, on any 
fide, the true interefts of mankind. If any falfe 
opinion, embraced fr >m appearances, has been found 
to prevail; as foon a, farther experience and founder 
reafoning have Wive a us jiifter nations of human af- 
fairs, we retrad our firft fcntiment, and adjuft anew 
the boundaries o( moral good and evil. 

... ■'Giving alms to common beggars is naturally praifed ; 
becaufe it feems to carry relief to the dillreiled and 
indigent : But when we obferve the encouragement 
thence arifing to idlenefs and debauchery, weijre- 

O ^ rro rrl 

*De Nat, Deor. lib. i. * 

+ Sext. Emp. adverfus Math, lib. viii. 

Sic. pafiim. 
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gard that fpecies of charity rather as a weaknpfs than 

a virtue. * * 

Tyrannicide, or the aflaffination of ufiwpers aofl 
oppreffive princes, was highly extolled in ancient 
times ; becaufe it both freed mankind from many of 
thefe monfters, and feemed to keep the others in awe , 4 
whom the fword or poinard could not reach. But 
hiftory and experience having iince convinced us, 
that this practice encreaies the jealoufy and cruelty 
of princes a Timoleon and a Brutus, though 
treated with indulgence on account of the prejudices 
of their times, are now conlidered as very improper 
models for imitation. 

Liberality in princes is regarded as a mark of bene- 
ficence: But when it occurs, that the homely bread 
of the honelt and induftrious is often thereby con- 
verted into delicious cates for the idle and the prodi- 
gal, we foon retract our heedlefs prailes. The re- 
grets of a prince, for having loft a day, were noble 
and generous : But had he intended to have fpent it 
in a&s of generality to his greedy courtiers, it was 
better loft than mifemployed after that manner. 

Luxury, or a refinement on the pleafures and con- 
veniences of life, had long been fuppofed the fource 
of .every corruption in government, and the imme- 
diate caufe of faction, fedition, civil wars, and the 
total lofs of liberty. It was, *herefore, univerfally 
regarded as a vice, and was ru \ect of declamation 
to all iatirifts and fevere mor».\'t! Hiofe who prove, 
or attempt to prove, that i'u-rj ,r*/ ements rather 
tend to the incrcafe of induftr . \ty, and arts, 
regulate anew out moral as well at- r-Mtxcsi fentiments, 
and reprefent, as laudable or what •bad- 

formerly been regarded as pernicious and blame-, 
able. 


Upon the whole, then, it feems undeniable, that 

f ing can bellow more merit on any human qrea- 
than tHe fentiment df benevolence in an eminent 


degree; and that a part , at leaft, of its merit arifes 

'from 
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fifttm its tendency to promote the interefts of our fpe- 
ties; and bellow happinefs on human fociety. We 
dairy our view into the falutary confequences of fuch 
acharadier and difpoiition ; and whatever has fo be- 
nign an influence, and forwards fo defirable an end, 
4s beheld with complacency and pleafure. The fo- 
cial virtues are never regarded without their benefi- 
cial tendencies, nor viewed as barren and unfruit- 
ful. The happinefs.of mankind, the order of lbciety, 
the harmony of families* the mutual fupport of friends, 
are always confidered as the relult of their gentle do- 
minion over the breafts of men. 

How confiderable a part of their merit we ought 
to aferibe to their utility, will better appear from 
future difquiiitions * ; as well as the reafon why this 
eircumftance has fuch a command over our efteera and 
approbation f. 


SECTION III. 


Of j USTICE, 


\ PARTI. 

tTHHAT Justice is ufeful to fociety, and confe- 
a,v *T~ > quentl;', that part of its merit, at lead, mullarife 
from that confideration, it would be a iuperfluous 
. undertaking to prove. That public utility is the foie 
origiir of juftice, and that refledtions on the benefi- 
cial confequences of this viriue are the foie founda- 
tion .of its merit; this pitepofition, being more cu- 

O 4 rious 

fSeft. 5th. 


# Seft 3d and 4th. 
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rious and important, will better deferve our exairfi- 

nation and enquiry. 

Let us fuppofe, that nature has bellowed on the 
human race fuch profufe abundance of all external con- 
veniences, that, without any uncertainty in the e- 
vent, without any care or induftry on our part,, 
every individual finds himfelf fully provided with 
whatever his moll voracious appetites can want, or 
luxurious imagination wilh or defire. His natural 
beauty, we lhall fuppofe, furpaffes all acquired orna- 
ments : The perpetual clemency of the feafons ren- 
ders ufelefs all cloaths or covering : The raw herbage 
affords him the moll delicious fare ; the clear foun- 
tain, the richell beverage. No laborious occupation 
required : No tillage : No navigation. Mulic, poetry, 
and contemplation form his foie bulinefs : Convcrfa- 
tion, mirth, and friendlhip his foie amulement. 

It feems evident, that, in fuch a happy ftate, every 
other focial virtue would flourilh, and receive tenfold 
encreafe; but the cautious, jealous virtue of jullicc 
would never once have been dreamed of. For what 
purpofe make a partition of goods, where every one 
has already more than enough ? Why give rife to pro- 
perty, where there cannot poffibly be any injury r 
Why call this objedt mine, when upon the feizing of 
it by another, I need but ftretch out my hand to pof- 
fefs myfelf of what is equally valuable? Jultice, in 
that cafe, being totally USELFSS, would be an idle 
ceremonial, and could never pc V.’iy have place in 
the catalogue of virtues. / 

We fee, even in the prefent r->: .'jr-ms condition 
qf mankind, that, wherever any is bellowed 

by nature in an unlimited abundant . leave it^l- . 
ways in common among the whole human race, and 
make no fubdivifions of right and property. . Water 
and air, though the moll neceffary of all objefts, are 
not challenged as the property of individuals; nor 
cap ftny man .commit fnjuftice by the rholl lavilh ufe 

and 
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and enjoyment of thefe bleffings. In fertile extenlive 
^countries, with few inhabitants, land is regarded on 
th’e fame .footing : And no topic is fo much infilled 
op. by thofe, who defend the liberty of the fcas, as the 
uncxhaufted ufe of them in navigation. Were the ad- 
vantages, procured by navigation, as inexhauftiblc, 
thefe realoners had never had any adverfariesto refute ; 
nor had any claims ever been advanced of a feparate, 
exclulive dominion over the ocean. 

It may happen, in fome countries, at fome periods, 
that there be eftablilhed a property in water, none in 
land *; if the latter be in greater abundance than 
can be ufed by the inhabitants, and the former be 
tound with difficulty, and in very fmall quantities. 

Again-, fuppole, that, though the neceflities of hu- 
man race continue the fame as at prefent, yet the 
mind is fo enlarged, and fo replete with friendfhip 
and generality, that every man has the utmoft tender- 
nefs for every man, and feels no more concern for his 
own intereft than for that of his fellows: It feems 
evident, that the USE of juftice would, in this cafe, 
be l'ufpended by fuch an extenlive benevolence, nor 
would the divilions and barriers of property and ob- 
ligation have ever been thought of. Why Ihould I 
bind another, by a deed or promife, to do me any 
good office, when I know that he is already prompt- 
ed by the ftrongeft inclination to feck my happinels, 
and would, of himfelf, perform the delired fervice ; 
except the hurt, he ^hereby receives, be greater than 
the benefit accrte* . 7 to me ? in which cafe, he knows, 
that, from my y humanity and friendfhip, I 
Ihould be the f vf\ 1 oppofe myfelf to his imprudent 
J^tlSSEafity. . ? . aife land-marks between my neigh- 

bour’s nci< .«)!? mine, when my heart has made no 
divilion '.>< eejf our interefts; but fhares all his, joys 
and :hrr.u\ >?ith the fame force and vivacity as if 
origb • ’ ►. own ? Every man, upon this fuppofition, 
beinj .ond felf to another, would truft all his in- 

intcrefts 


* * Gsnesic, chap. ziii. and xxi. 
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terefts to tiie difcretion of every man; without jea- 
loufy, without partition, without diftin&ion: And" 
the whole human race would form only one family; 
where all would lie in common, and be ufed freely 
without regard to property; but cautioufly too, with 
as entire regard to the neceffities of each individual 
as if our own interefts were moft intimately con- 
cerned. 

. In the prefent difpofition of the human heart, it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to find complete inftanccs 
of fuch enlarged affe&ions ; but ftill we may obferve, 
that the cafe of families approaches towards it; and 
the ftronger the mutual benevolence is among the 
individuals, the nearer it approaches; till all diftinc- 
tion of property be, in a great meafure, loft and con- 
founded among them. Between married perfons, the 
cement of friend fiiip is by the laws fuppoled fo ftrong 
as to abolifii all divifion of pofleffions, and has often, 
in reality, the force aferibed to it. And it is obfer- 
vable, that, during the ardour of new cnthnfiafms, 
when every principle is inflamed into extrava- 
gance, the community of goods has frequently been 
attempted ; and nothing but experience of its incon- 
veniences, from the returning or difguifed felfifhnefs 
©f‘men, could make the imprudent fanatics adopt a- 
new the ideas of juftice and of feparate property. 
So true is it that this virtue derives its exiftencc 
entirely fr'om its neccflary vje to the interourfe and 
ibcial ftate of mankind. > . 

To make this truth more evident, let us reverfe 
the foregoing fuppofitiens; and ca» tying every thing 
to the oppofite extreme, ionfider w^Ht would be the 
efte& of thefe new iituations. Supp"f\. 
fell into fuch want of all common neccfTaries* that 
the utmoft frugality and induftry cannot pi*ferve the 
greater number from perilhing, and the wn»le from 

f ;treme mifery : It will readily, I believe, bd admit- 
d, that the ftrift laws orjuftice are fufpended in fuch 
* preffing emergence, and give place to the lironger 
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motives of neceffity and felf-prefervatiott. Is it any 
■ cryne, after a fhi pwreck, to feize whatever means or in- 
ftrumentof fafety one can lay hold of, without regard 
toformer limitations of property ? Or if a city befieged 
were perilhing with hunger; can we imagine, that 
men will fee any means of prefervation before them, 
and lofe their lives from a fcrupulous regard to what, 
in other Situations, would be the rules of equity and 
iuftice? The USE and TENDENCY of that virtue 
is to procure happinefs and fecurity, by preferving 
* order in fociety : But where the fociety is ready to 
perifli from extreme neceffity, no greater evil can be 
dreaded from violence and injuftice; and every man 
may now provide for himfelf by all the means which 
prudence can dictate, or humanity permit. The pu- 
blic, even in lefs urgent neceffities, opens granaries 
without the confent of proprietors ; as juftly fuppofing, 
that the authority of magistracy may, confident with 
equity, extend fo far: But were any number of men 
to aflemble, without the tye of laws or civil jurifdic- 
tiotr, would an equal partition of bread in a famine, 
though effected by power and even violence, be re- 
garded as criminal or injurious? 

Suppofe likewife, that it ffiould be a virtuous man’s 
fate to fall into the fociety of ruffians, remote from 
the protection of laws and government; what conduct 
mult he embrace in that melancholy lituation ? He 
fees fuch a dcfperate rapacioul’nefs prevail; fuch a 
I difregard to equity; fuch contempt of order; fuch 
ftupid blind nrfe <>> future confequences, as mull im- 
mediately hi l • molt tragical coneluiion, and mult 
terminate in ij/sn -tion to the greater number, and 
- i ion of fociety to the reft. He, mean 

while, ca* nr , no other expedient than to arm him- 
felf, jvj aoutever the fword he feixes, or the buckler, 
irriy To make provifion of all means of de- 

iiud iecurity : And his particular regard to juf- 
tiu. ug no longer ofUS£ to his own lafety or that 

of 
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of others, he muft confult the dilates of felf-prefer- 
vation alone, without concern for thofe who no longer* 
merit his care and attention. ,, . 

When any man, even in political fociety, renders 
himfelf by his crimes obnoxious to the public, he is 
puniihed by the laws in his goods and perfon ; that is,* 
the ordinary rules of juftice are, with regard to him, 
fufpended for a moment, and it becomes equitable to 
inflict on him, for the benefit of fociety, what, other- 
wife, he could not fuffer without wrong or injury. 

The rage and violence of public war; what is it 
blit a fufpeqfion of juftice among the warring parties, 
who perceive, that this virtue is now no longer of 
any ufe or advantage to them? The laws of war, 
which then fucceed to thofe of equity and juftice, 
are rules calculated for the advantage and utility of 
that particular ftate in which men are now placed. 
And were a civilized nation engaged with barbarians 
who obferved no rules even of war; the former muft 


alfo fufpend their obfcryance of them, where they no 
longer ferve to any purpofe; and muft render every 
aftion or rencounter as bloody and pernicious as pol- 
fible to the firft aggreflors. 

Thus the rules of equity or juftice depend entirely 
on the particular ftate and condition in which men 
are placed, and owe their origin and exiftence to that 
UTILITY which refults to the public from their ftri«5l 
and regular obfervance. ‘Reverie, in any confiderable 
circumftance, the condition of men : Produce extreme 
abundance or extreme neceflity ; Imrf.ant in the hu- 
man breaft perfect moderation and h fmanity, or per- 
fect rapacioufnefs and malice: By rendering juftice 
totally ufelefs , you thereby totally deftly its 
and fufpend its obligation upon mankind.^ . 

The common iituation of fociety is a mediun amidft 
alLthefe extremes. We are naturally partjal\tp our- 
and to our friends ; but are capable of le. rning 
si advantage refulting from a more equitable con- 
duct. Few enjoyments are given us from the ^pen 
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and liberal hand of nature; but by art, labour, and 
iniuftry, we can extract them in great abundance. 
Hence the ideas of property become necefiary in all 
civil fociegty : Hence juitice derives its ufefulnefs to 
the public : And hence alone arifes its merit and mo- 
ral obligation. 

* Thefe conclulions are fo natural and obvious, .that 
they have not efcaped even the poets, in their dif- 
criptions of the felicity, attending the golden age or 
the reign of Saturn. 'The feafons, in that firft period 
of nature, were fo temperate, if we credit thefe agree- 
able fictions, that there was no necefiity for men to 
provide themfelves with cloaths and houfes, as a fe- 
curity againft the violence of heat and cold : The 
rivers flowed with wine and milk : The oaks yielded 
honey; and nature fpontaneoufly produced her greateii 
delicacies. Nor were thefe the chief advantages of that 
happy age. Tempefts were not alone removed from 
nature ; but thofe more furious tempefts were un- 
known to human breafts, which now cauie fuch up- 
roar, and engender fuch confufion. Avarice, am- 
bition, cruelty, felfifhnefs, were never heard of: 
Cordial affection, companion, fympathy, were the 
only movements with which the mind was yet ac- 
quainted. Even the punctilious diftinCtion of mine 
and thine was banifhed from among that happy race 
of mortals, and carried with it the very notion of pro- 
perty and obligation, juftice and injuftice. 

This poetical fiction of the golden age is, in fome 
refpeCts, of a piece with the pbilofopbical fiction of 
the Jlate of n>.'&re ; only that the former is reprefent- 
ed as the m-A *\..ming and molt peaceable condition 
which car- powbly be imagined ; whereas the latter 
b-vmi ate . 3 a ftate of mutual war and violence, 

attended at i the moft extreme necefiity. On the 
firft o' (’ ; od mankind, we are told, their ignorance 
and'. nature were fo prevalent, that they could 
givr mutual truft, but mult each depend upon 

* * himfelf. 
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bimfelf, and his own force or cunning for protection 
and fecUrity. No law was heard of: No rule j of 
juftice known : No diftin&ion of property regarded C 
Power was the only meafure of right ; and a perpe- 
tual war of all againft all was the refult of mens un- 
tamed felfiftinefs and barbarity *. 

Whether, ltich a condition of human nature could 
ever exift, or if it did, could continue fo long as to 
merit the appellation of a Jlate, may juftly be doubt- 
ed. Men are neceflarily born in a family-fociety, at 
lead ; and are trained up by their parents to feme 
rule of conduct and behaviour. But this mult be 
admitted, that, if fuck a Hate of mutual war and 
•violence Was ever real, the fufpention of all laws of 
juftice, from their abfolute inutility, is a neccflary 
and infallible coniequence. 

The more we vary our views of human life, and 
die newer and more unufual the lights are in which 
we furvey it, the more lhall \vc be convinced, that 
the origin here affigned for the virtue of jultice is real 
and fatisfaciory. 

Were there a fpecies of creatures, intermingled 
with men, which, though rational, were poffeffed 
of fuch inferior ftrength, both of body and mind, 
that they were incapable of all refiftance, and could 
ne\er, upon the higheft provocation, make us feel the 
effe&s of their refentment ; the neccflary confequence, 
Ithink, is, that welhould be bound,. by the laws of hu- 
manity, to give gentle ufage to thefe creatures, but 
fhouldnot, properly fpeaking, lie under any rellraint of 
juftice with regard to them, nor cotfld they poflefs 
any right or property cxclufive 02 fuch arbitrary 
lords. Our intercourfe with them cfcild not be call- 
ed fociety, which fuppofes a degree oKgpna i |i|g!y4»ii t . 
abfolute command on the one tide, andTJ'rvile .obe- 
dience on the other. Whatever we covet, t^.cy muft 
inftantly refign : Our permiition is the only* ‘enure, 

/ by 

* See NbTE [SO 
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byl phicli they hold their poflellions : Our companion 
ancftkindnefs the only check by which they curb our 
IbwWs will : And as no inconvenience ever refults from 
thApxercife of a power, fo firmly eftabliflied in na^ 
ture, thereftraints ofjufticeand property being to- 
tally ufelefr, would never, have place in fo unequal a 
confederacy. 

This is plainly the fituation of men with regard 
to animals ; and how far thefe may be faid to poflefs 
reafon, I leave it to others to determine. The great 
fuperiority of civilised Europeans above barbarous 
i Indians, tempted us to imagine ourfelves cm the 
fame footing with regard to them, and made us throw 
off all reftraints of juftice, and even of humanity, in 
our treatment of them. In many nations, the fe- 
male fex are reduced to like flavery, and- are render- 
ed incapable of all property, in oppofition to their 
lordly mailers. But though the males, when united, 
have, in all countries, bodily force fufficient to main- 
tain this fevere tyranny; yctfuch arc the infinuation, 
addrefs, and charms of their fair companions, that 
woipen are commonly able to break the confederacy, 
and ihare with the other fex all the rights and privi- 
leges of fociety. 

Were the human fpecies fo framed by nature as 
that each individual poflefied within himfelf every ^fa- 
culty, requifite both for his own prefervation and for 
the propagation of his kind : Were all fociety and 
intercourfe cut ofF between man and rtian, by the 
primary intention of the fupreme Creator : It feems 
evident, that fs fohtary a being would be as much 
incapable of r. as of focial difeourfe and con- 
vention. ■> < ; mutual regards and forbearance 

frrv? b vjf.- v.x of purpofe, they would never di- 

rect fhe cot j i ,x of any realbnable man. The head- 
long eci'-v >f the paffions would be checked by no 
relief i on future confequences. And as each man 
is he/, jppoled to love himfelf alone, and to depend 
oak < himfelf and his own activity for fafety and 
2 happinefs. 
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happinefs, he would, on every occafion, to the ini t- 
moft of his power, challenge the preference at/ive 
every other being, to none of which he is bound -Jj 
anyties, either of nature orjof intereft. , . 

But fuppqfe the conjunXion of the fexes to be efta* 
blifhed in nature, a family immediately arifes ; and 
particular rules being found requifite for its fub- 
fiftence, thefe are immediately embraced ; though 
without comprehending the reft of mankind within 
their prefcriptions. Suppofe, that feveral families 
unite together into one fociety, which is totally dis- 
joined from all others, the rules, which preferve 
peace and order, enlarge themfelves to the utmoft 
extent of that fociety ; but becoming then entirely 
ufelefs, lofe their force when carried one ftep farther. 
But again fuppofe, that feveral diftinX focieties main- 
tain a kind of intercourfe for mutual covenience and 
advantage, the boundaries of juftice ftill grow larger, 
in proportion to the largenefs of mens views, and 
the force of their mutual connexions. Hiftory, ex- 
perience, reafon, fufficiently inftruX us in this natural 
progrefs of human fentiments, and in the gradual 
enlargement of our regards to juftice, in proportion 
as we become acquainted with the extenfive utility 
of that virtue. 


PART II. 

If we Examine th * particular laws by which juftice 
is direXed, and property determined j we lhall ftill 
be prefented with the fame conclufton. The good 
of mankind is the only objeX of »1 thefe laws and 
regulations. Not only is it requifnte, for the peace 
and intereft of fociety, that mens po^fS^y^uld— 
be feparated; but the rules, which wu follow, in 
making the feparation,, are fuch as can b&* be con- 
trived to ferve farther the interefts of fociety 

We dial! fuppofe, that a creature pofleflhd.of rea- 
fon, but unacquainted wiih human nature, deli oerates 

t with 
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with himfclfwhatRU LESof juft ice or property would 
‘heflapromote public intcreft, and eftablifh peace and 
fecawity among mankind: His mod obvious thought 
^<pnd be; \o affign the largeft pofleffions to the moll 
' exteniiv.e virtue, and give every one the power of 
cooing good, proportioned to his inclination. In a 
perfect theocracy, where a being infinitely intelligent 
governs by particular volitions, this rule would cer- 
tainly have place, and .might ferve to the wifeft pur- 
pofes : But were mankind to execute fuch a law ; fo 
great is the uncertainty of merit, both from its natu- 
ral obfeurity, and from the felf-conceit of each indi- 
vidual, that no determinate rule of conduct would 
ever refult from it; and the total difioiution of fociety 
mult be the immediate confequence. Fanatics may 
fuppofe, that dominion is founded on grace, and that 
faints alone inherit the earth ; but the civil rriagiftrate 
very juftly puts thefe fublime theorifts on the fame 
footing with common robbers, and teaches them by 
( the fevereft difciplinc, that a rule, which, in fpecu- 
lation, may feem the molt advantageous to fociety, 
may yet be found in practice totally pernicious and 
deltructive. 

That there were religious fanatics of this kind in 
England, during the civil wars, we learn from hj- 
Itory ; though it is probable, that the obvious tendency 
of thefe principles excited fuch horror in mankind, 
as foon obliged the dangerous enthufiafts to renounce, 
or at leaft conceal their tenets. Perhaps the Levellers, 
I who claimed an equal diftribution of property, were 
/ a kind of political,. fanatics which arofe from the reli- 
gious fpecies, anra more openly avowed their preten- 
tions, as carrying/ a more plaufible appearance of be- 
ing pra&kau J in themfelves, a3 well as ufeful to 
humafi foci ty. 

It muft indeed be corifetied, that nature is fo libe- 
ral to nankind, that, were all her prefents equally 
divided among the fpecies, and improved d>y art and 
induftr-f , every individual would enjoy all the necef- 
, Vo.'.! II; P fanes, 
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faries, and even moft of the comforts of life; jjhtft 
would ever be liable to any ills, but fuch as iragjji 
accidentally arife from the fickly fraiiie and conufltu* 
tio:> of his body. It mull alio be confefled, 
wherever we depart from this equality, we. rob :he 
poor of more fatisfadlion than we add to the rich* 
and that the flight gratification of a frivolous vanity, 
in one individual, frequently colls more than bread 
to many families, and even provinces. It may ap- 
pear withal, that the rule of equality, as it would be 
highly uftful, is not altogether impracticable ; but has, 
taken place, at lealt in an imperfedl degree, in fome 
republics; particularly that of Sparta, where it was 
attended, it is laid, with the moft beneficial confe- 
quences. Not to mention, that the Agrarian laws, 
fo frequently claimed in Rome, and carried into ex- 
ecution in many Greek cities, proceeded all of them 
from a general idea of the utility of this principle. 

But hillorians, and even common fenfe, may inform 
us, that however fpecious thefe ideas of perjeCt equa- 
lity may feem, they are really at bottom impracticable; 
and were they not fo, would be extremely pernicious 
to human fociety. Render pofieflions ever fo equal, 
mens different degrees of art, care, and indultry, will 
immediately break that equality: Or if you check 
thefe virtues, you reduce focicty to the moll extreme 
indigence; and in (lead of preventing want and beg- 
gary in a few, render it unavoidable to the whole 
community. The moft rigoro;.- Hquifition too is 
requilite to watch every inequality r < ■* its firft appear- 
ance; and the moft fevere jurifci -ff> jh, topuniih and 
redrefs it. But beiides that fo rnlh authority mull 
foon degenerate into tyranny, and y i .rerted with 
great partialities; who can pofiibly *.v V'o’WTfed of it, 
in luch a fituation as is here l'uppolec ; Ttedf equa- 
lity of pofieflions, deftroving all iubordrnuV -m, weak- 
ens extremely the authority of magiftra .. y. >, ry] mull 
reduce all power nearly*to a level, as well-sw j operty. 
We may conclude therefore, that in order eft a- 

V'.'h 
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! ffcfc laws for the regulation of property, we muft be 
£*< fini ainted with the nature and fituation.of man; 
* ' rejjt rejeft appearances which may be falfe, though 
»^rcrous; dnd muft fearch for thofe rules which arc, 
vwth* .whole, moft ufeful and beneficial. Vulgar 
iffife and flight experience are fuflicient for this pur- 
pofe, where men give not way to too felfifh avidity, 
or too extenfive enthufiafm. 


Who fees not, for inftance, that whatever is pro- 
duced or improved by a man’s art or induftry ought, 
for ever, to be fecured to him, in order to give en- 
couragement to fuch ufeful habits and accomplifh- 
ments? That the property ought alfo to defcend to 
children and relations, for the fame ufeful purpofe ? 
That it may be alienated by confent, in order to be- 
get that commerce and intercourfe which. is fo bene- 
ficial to human focicty ? And that all contracts and 
promiles ought carefully to be fulfilled, in order to 
fecure mutual truft and confidence, by which the 
general interefl of mankind is fo much promoted ? 

Examine the writers on the laws of nature; and 
you will always find, that whatever principles they 
fet out with, they are fure to terminate here at laft,. 
and to alfign, as the ultimate reafon for every rule 
which they eftablifh, the convenience and neceffities 
of mankind. A conceffion thus extorted, in oppolf- 
tion to lyftems, has more authority than if it had 
been made in profecution of them. 

What other reafon, indeed, could writers ever give, 
I why this muft be mine and that yours; fince unin- 
ltruded nature furely never made any fuch diftinc- 
tion? The obje&s/ which receive thofe appellations, 
are, of themfelve*, foreign to us ; they are totally dis- 
joined arid- iep?A : ated from us; and nothing but the 
general inte. efts of fociety can form the connection. 

Sometimes the interefts of fociety may require a 
rule of yiftice in a particular cafe ; but may not de- 
termined any particular rule, *among fevecal, which 
are all f 4ually beneficial. In that cafe, the flighted 

P 2 analogies 
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analogies are laid hold of, in order to prevent thajjW*, 
difference and ambiguity, which would be the fcarfjf r 
of perpetual diffention. Thus poffeffion alone, jau- 
firlt noflelfion, is fuppofed to convey property, vrfyt: 
ni^;-.(iy elfe has any preceding claim and pretcnffhe 
M'iny of the reafonings of lawyers arc of this analo- 
gical nature, and depend on very flight connections 
of the imagination. 

TJoes any one fcruple, in extraordinary cafes, to 
vi- .late all regard to the private property of individuals, 
si : facrifice to public intereft a diftinftion which had, 
b :r. eftablilhed for the fake of that intereft? Tfte 
fafety of the people is the fupreme law: All other 
particular laws are fubordinate to it, and dependent 
on it: And if, in the common courfe of things, they 
be followed and regarded, it is only becaufe the 
public fafety and intereft commonly demand fo equal 
and impartial an adminiflration. 

Sometimes both utility and analogy fail, and leave 
the laws of juftice in total uncertainty. Thus, it is 
highly requiiitc, that prefeription or long pofleifion 
lhould convey property; but what number of days, 
or months, or years, iliould be fuilieient for that pur- 
pofe, it is impoflible for reafon alone to determine. 
Civil laws here fijpply the place of the natural code, 
and affign different terms for prescription, according 
to the different utilities propofed by the legiflator. 
Bills of exchange and promiffory notes, by the laws 
of mod countries, preferibe looner than bonds, and 
mortgages, and contra&s of a more formal nature. 

In general, we may obferve, that all queftions of 
property are fubordinate to the autf ity 6f civil laws, 
which extend, rellrain, modify, an i altefi the rules 
of natural juftice, according to the pi^ticaj'ar conve- 
nience of each community. The laws ha-'d,- or ought 
M have, a canftant reference to the of 

;|jt>vemn)pnt, the manners, the climate, ifae religion* 
thsffi^Wsmmerce, the lituation, of each focicty* ^ late 
ailtitor of genius, as well as learning* has iw. fcS-'ited 
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, fubjedt at large, and has eftablifhed, from thefe 
^JfipViples, a fyftem of political knowledge, which 
refunds in ingenious and brilliant thoughts, and is 
wanting in folidity *. 

'tiyVlkit, is a man's property? Any thing which it is 
"iawful for him, and for him alone, to ufe. But what 
rule have we by which we can dijlinguijh thefe objeSlr? 
Here we muft have recourfe to liatutes, cultoms, pre- 
cedents, analogies, and a hundred other circumftances ; 
fome of which are conftant and inflexible, fume vari- 
able and arbitrary. Hut the ultimate point, in which 
they all profeifedly terminate, is, the intereft and hap- 
pinefs of human fociety. Where this enters not into 
confideration, nothing can appear more whimfical, 
unnatural, and even fuperftitious, than all or mod of 
the laws of juftice and of property. 

Thole who ridicule vulgar fuperflitions, and ex- 
pofe the folly of particular regards to meats, days, 
places, poflures, apparel, have an eafy talk; while 
they confider all the qualities and relations of the 
objects, and difeover no adequate caufe for that af- 
fection or antipathy, veneration or liorror, which 
have fo mighty an influence over a conliderable part 
of mankind. A Syrian would have ltarved rather 
than taile pigeon; An Egyptian would not have - 
approached bacon: But if thefe fpecies of food lie 
examined by the fenfes of fight, fmell, or tafte, or 
icrutinized by the fciences of chemiftry, medicine, 
or phylics; no difference is ever found between them 
and any other fpecies, nor can that precife circum- 
ltance be pitched on, which may afford a juft foun- 
dation for the religious paffion. A fowl on Thurfday 
is lawful food; on Friday abominable; eggs, in this 
houfe, and in this diocefe, are permitted during Lent; 
a hurfdred paces farther, to eat them is a damnable 
fin. This earth or building, yefterday was profane; 
to-day, by the muttering of certain words, it has be- 
come h ily and facred. Suck refledlions as thefe, in 
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in the mouth of a philofopher, one may fafely fayjraaa 
too obvious to have any influence; becaufe they . 
always, to every man, occur at firft fight ^and vy^ u * , v 
they prevail not of themfelves, they are furely -i 
ftrudled by education, prejudice, and paflion-, fiofh u 
ignorance or miftake. < 

It may appear to a carelefs view, or rather a too 
abftradted reflection, that there enters a like fuper- 
ftition into all the fentiments of juilice ; and that if 
a man expofe its objedt, or what we call property, to 
the fame fcrutiny of fenfe and fcience, he will not,, 
by the mod accurate enquiry, find any foundation 
for the difference made by moral fentiment. I may 
lawfully nourifh myfelf from this tree ; but the fruit 
of another of the lame fpecies, ten paces off, it is 
criminal for me to touch. Had I wome this apparel 
an hour ago, I had merited the fevereft punifhment; 
but a man, by pronouncing a few magical fyllables, 
has now rendered it fit for my ufe and fervice. Were 
this houfe placed in the neighbouring territory, it 
had been immoral for me to dwell in it ; but being 
built on this fide the river, it is fubjedt to a different 
municipal law, and, by its becoming mine, I incur 
no blame or ccnfure. The fame fpccies of reafoning, 
i£ may be thought, which fo luccefsfully expofes fu- 
perftition, is alfo applicable tojuftice; nor is it pof- 
fiblc, in the one cafe, more than in the other, to 
point out, in the object, that precife quality or cir- 
cumftance which is the foundation of the fentiment. 

But there is this material difference between fuper - , 
Jlition and jujlice , that the former is frivolous, ufelefs, 
and burdenl'ome ; the latter is abfolutely requifiteto 
the well-being of mankind and exiftcncc of fociety. 
When we abflradt from this circumftancc (for it is 
too apparent ever to be overlooked), it muft be con- 
feffed, that all regards to light and property feem 
entirely without foundation, as much as t. 1 : trivflefl 
and moft vulgar fuperftition. Were thf »;t of 
fociety nowife concerned, it is as unintelli/i' e, wi «. 

f ‘ s< ' I 
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, afeithcr’s articulating certain founds implying con- 
jfjgrii fhould change the nature of my actions with 
rqjpurd to a particular object, as why the reciting of 
>^fi.tiugy by aprieft, in a certain habit and pofturc, 
.*«n)>ula dedicate a heap of brick and timber, and ren- 
l' < <Jer it, thenceforth and for ever, facred *. 


Thefe reflexions are far from weakening the obli- 
gations of juftice, or diminilhing any thing from the 
moft facred attention to property. On the contrary, 
fuch fentiments mull acquire new force from the i re- 
lent reafoning. For what ftronger foundation can be 
* delired or conceived for any duty, than to obferve, 
that human fociety, or even human nature, coufd 
not fubfift without the eftablilhment of it ; and w ill 


Hill arrive at greater degrees of happinefs and per- 
fection, the more inviolable the regard is which is 
paid to that duty ? 

The dilemma leems obvious : As juftice evidently 
tends to promote public utility and to iupport civil 
fociety, the fentiment of juftice is either derived from 
our reflecting on that tendency, or like hunger, thirll, 
and .other appetites, refentment, love of life, attach- 
ment to offspring, and other paffions, arifes from a 
timple original initinct in the human breatt, which 
nature has implanted for like falutary purpofes. If 
the latter be the cafe, it follows, that property, which 
is the objedt of juftice, is alfo diitinguilhed by a 
Ample, original inftinct, and is not alcertained by 
any argument or reflection. But who is there that 
ever heard of fuch an inftinCt ? Or is this a fubject 
»n which new difeoveries can be made ? We may 
as well expeCt to difeover in the body new fenfes, 
which had before efcaped the obfervation of all man- 
kind. 


But farther, though it feems a very Ample propo- 
rtion to fay, that nature, by an inftinCtive fentiment, 
diftinguifhes property, yet in reality w j e fhall find, 
that there are required tor that purpole tqn thoufand 
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different inftindts, and thefe employed about obj 
of the greateft intricacy and niceft difcernment. 
when a definition of property is required, that r4t" 
tion is found to refolve itfelf into any pofieflioj/^ 
quired by occupation, by induftry, by prefcfi/tioh, 
by inheritance, by contract, 8tc. Can we think that 
nature, by an original inftin#, inftructs us in all 
thefe methods of acquifition ? 

Thefe words, too, inheritance and contra#, Hand 
for ideas infinitely complicated ; and to define them 
exadtly, a hundred volumes of laws, and a thoufand 
volumes of commentators, have not been found fuf- : 
ficient. Does nature, whofe inllindts in men are all 
fimplc, embrace fuch complicated and artificial ob- 
jects, and create a rational creature, without trailing 
any thing to the operation of his reafon ? 

But even though all this were admitted, it would 
not be fatisfadlory. Pofitive laws can certainly trans- 
fer property. Is it by another original inllin#, that 
ive recognize the authority of kings and fenates, and 
mark all the boundaries of their juril'didtion ? Judges 
too, even though their fentence be erroneous and il- 
legal, mull be allowed, for the fake of peace and 
order, to have decilivc authority, and ultimately to 
determine property. Have we original, innate ideas 
of praetors, and chancellors, and juries ? Who fees 
not, that all thefe inllitutions arile merely from the 
ncceflities of human fociety ? 

All birdr/of the lame fpecies in every age and coun- 
try, build their nells alike : In this we fee the force 
of inftin#. Men in different times and places, frame 
their houfes differently : Here we perceive the in- 
fluence of reafon and cuftom. A like inference may 
be drawn from comparing the inllin# of generation 
and the inftitution of property. 

How great foever the variety of municipal laws, it 
muft be confeffed, that their chief outlines pretty 
regularly concur ; bccauie the purpofes to which they 
tend, are every where exa#ly fimilar. In like>man- 

ncr. 
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£*, il houfcs have a roof and walls, windows and 
WAm eys ; though, diverfified in their ihape, figure, 
aj »4 niterials. The purpofes of the latter, diredted 
* to, Jhiconf eniences of human life, difcover not more 
piairy jheir origin from reafon and reflexion, than 
4o tbl’e of the former, which point all to a like 
end. 

I tepd not mention the variations which all the 
rule of property receive from the finer turns and 
collections of the imagination, and from the fubtil- 
tief and abftradtions of law-topics and reafonings. 
Tbre is no poffibility of reconciling this obfervation 
to le notion of original inftindb. 

Vhat alone will beget a doubt concerning the 
thory on which I infill, is the influence of educa- 
tion and acquired habits ; by which we are fo accu- 
ft<med to blame injuftice, that we are not, in every 
intance, confcious of any immediate reftedtion oa 
tic pernicious confequences of it. The views the 
noil familiar to us are apt, for that very reafon, to 
ecape us ; and what wc have very frequently per- 
brmed from certain motives, we arc apt like wife to 
(ontinue mechanically, without recalling, on every 
«ccalion, the refledtions which firft determined us. 
.The convenience, or rather neceility, which leads 
to juftice, is ib univerlal, and every where points fo* 
much to the fame rules, that the habit takes place iu 
all focieries ; and it is not without fome fcrutiny, that 
we arc able to alcertain its true origin. The mat- 
ter, however, is not fo obfeure, but that, even in 
common life, we have, every moment, recourle to 
the principle of public utility, and alk, IV hat mufl 
become o f the world, if fuch praflices prevail ? How 
could fociety fitbjijl under fucb dif orders ? Were the 
ditliitdlicn or ieparation of poffeflions entirely ufe- 
lefs, can any one conceive, that it ever Ihould have 
obtained in fociety ? 

Thus we feem, upon the«whoIe, to have attained 
a knowledge of the force of that principle here in- 
filled 
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filled on, and can determine what degree of 4edtn 
or moral approbation may refult from refledliQs w^^ 
public intereft and utility. The neceffity of jfttee 
to the fupport of fociety is the SOLE fotfhdatitf pf 
that virtue ; and lince no moral excellence, isr We 
highly efteemed, we may conclude, that thiscir- 
cumftance of ufefulnefs has, in general, the ftmg- 
elt energy, and moft entire command over our feti- 
ments. It mull, therefore, be the fource of a cqfi~ 
derable part of the merit aferibed to humanity, >e- 
nevolence, friendlhip, public lpirit, and other ~o- 
cial virtues of that ftamp ; as it is the SOLE i'ouce 
of the moral approbation paid to fidelity, juftice, e- 
racity, integrity, .and thofe other eftimable and i.e- 
ful qualities and principles. It is entirely agreeale 
to the rules of philofophy, and even of common ra- 
fon, where any principle has been found to have a 
great fore* and energy in one inftance, to aferibe t 
to a like energy in all fimilar inftances. This indeti 
is Newton’s chief rule of philofophixing *. 


SECTION IV. 

Of Political Society. 

H AD every man fufficient fagacity to perceive, ar 
all times, the ftrong intereft which binds him 
to the obfervance of juftice and equity, and Jlrength 
of mind fufficient to perlevere in a fteady adherence 
to a general and a diftant intereft, in oppofition to 
the allurements of prefent pleafure and advantage ; 

* *' there 
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tttere had never, in that cafe, been any fuch thing 

government or political fociety, but each man, 
Allowing his natural liberty, had lived in entire 
pejhe aha harmony with all others. What need of 
pofiuve law, where natural jullice is, ofitfelf, a fuf- 
dicient reftraint? Why create magiftrates, where 
there never arife any diforder or iniquity ? Why 
abridge our native freedom, when, in every inftance, 
the utraoft exertion of it is found innocent and bene- 
ficial? It is evident' that, if government were total- 
ly ufelefs, it never could have place, and that the 
SOLE foundation of the duty of ALLEGIANCE is 
the advantage which it procures to fociety, by pre- 
ferving peace and order among mankind. 

When a number of political focieties are eredted, 
and maintain a great intercourfe together, a new let 
of rules are immediately difeovered to be vfeful in. 
that particular fituation; and accordingly take place 
under the title of LAWS of NATIONS. Of this 
kind arc, the facrednefs of the perfons of ambafla- 
dors, abftaining from poifoned arms, quarter in 
war, with others of that kind, which are plainly 
calculated for the advantage of ftates and kingdoms, 
in their intercourfe with each other. 

The rules of juftice, fuch as prevail among infli- ' 
viduals, are not entirely lufpended among political 
focieties. All princes pretend a regard to the rights 
of other princes ; and fome, no doubt, without hy~ 
poerify. Alliances and treaties are every day made 
between independent ftates, which would only be 
fo much wafte of parchment, if they were not found 
by experience to have fome influence and authority. 
But here is the difference between kingdoms and in- 
dividuals: Human nature cannot, by any means, 
fublift, without the aflociation of individuals ; and 
that aflociation never could have place, were no re- 
gard paid to the laws of equity and juftice. Difor- 
der, confulion, the war of all againft *alj, are the 
necefliiry confequences of fuch a licentious condudh 

fall* 
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But nations can fubfift without intercourfe. Thtey 
mav even iiibfifi, in fome degree, under a general' 
war. The obfervance of juftice, though ufefuPtt- 
mong them, is not guarded by fo ftrong a neceffity 
as among individuals ; and the moral obligation holds 
proportion with the itjefulnefs. All politicians will 
allow, and moil philosophers, that REASONS of 
STATE may, in particular, emergencies, difpenfe 
with the rules of jullice, and invalidate any treaty 
or alliance, where the ftridt obfervance of it would 
be prejudicial, in a confiderable degree, to either of 
the contracting parties. But nothing lefs than the 
moft extreme neceffity, it is confefled, canjuftify 
individuals in a breach of promile, or an invaiion of 
the properties of others. 

In a confederated commonwealth, fuch as the A- 
chjean republic of old, or the Swiss Cantons and 
United Provinces in modern times ; as the league has 
here a peculiar utility, the conditions of union have 
a peculiar facrednels and authority ; and a violation 
of them would be regarded as no lefs, or even as 
more criminal, than any private injury or inju- 
ftice. 

The long and helplefs infancy of man requires the 
combination of parents for the fubfiftence of their 
young ; and that combination requires the virtue of 
CHASTITY or fidelity to the marriage-bed. With- 
out fuch a utility, it will readily be owned, that fuch 
a virtue would never have been thought of 

An iufidelity of this nature- is much more pernicious 
in ’women than in men. Hence the laws of challity 
are much ftrider over the one fex than over the 
other. 

Thefe rules have all a reference to generation ; 
and yet women part child-bearing are no more' fup- 
pofed to be exempted from them than thofe in the 
flower of their youth and beauty, General rules arc 
often extended beyond* the principle whence they 
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. firft arife ; and in all matters of tafte and fentiment. 
Jt is a vulgar ftory at Paris, that, during the rage of 
tttff Mississippi, a hump-backed fellow went every 
\ day.into theRuEDEQuiNCEMPOix, where the ftock- 
jobbers met in great crowds, and was well paid for 
allowing them to make.ufe of his hump as a delk, 
in order to iign their contracts upon it. Would the 
fortune, which he raifed by this expedient, make 
him a handfome fellow ; though-it be confcfied, that 
perfonal beauty arifes'very much from ideas of utility? 
The imagination is influenced by aflociations of ideas; 

1 which, though they arife at firft from the judgment, 
are not ealily altered by every particular exception 
that occurs to us. To which we may add, in the 
prefent cafe of chaftity, that the example of the old 
would be pernicious to the young; and -that women, 
continually forefeeing that a certain time would bring 
them the liberty of indulgence, would naturally ad- 
vance that period, and think more lightly of this 
whole duty, fo requifite to fociety. 

Thofe who live in the fame family have fuch fre- 
quent opportunities of licence of this kind, that no- 
thing could preferve purity of manners, were mar- 
riage allowed, among the neareft relations, or any 
intercourfe of love between them ratified by law and 
cuftom. INCEST, therefore, being pernicious wm 
fuperior degree, has alfo afuperior turpitude and mo- 
ral deformity annexed to it. 

What is the reafon, why, by the Athenian laws, 
one might mariy a half- lifter by the father, but not 
by the mother? Plainly this : the manners of the 
Athenians were fo referved, that a man was ne- 
ver permitted to approach the womens apartment, 
even in the fame family, unlefs where he vifited his 
ownunother. His ftep-mother and her children were 
as much (hut up from him as the women of any other 
family, and there was as little danger of any crimi- 
nal correfpondence betweenjhem. Uncles and nieces, 
for alike reafon, might marry at Athens ; but neither 
a thefe. 
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thefe, nor half-bothers and lifters, could contract that 
alliance at Rome, where the intercourfe was more o-, 
pen between the fexes. Public utility is the came 
of all thefe variations. * - f 

To repeat, to a man’s prejudice, any thing that 
efcaped him in private converfation, or to make any 
fuch ufe of his private letters, is highly blamed. The 
free and focial intercourfe of minds muft be extreme- 
ly checked, where no fuch rules of fidelity are efta- 
blilhed. 

Even in repeating ftories, whence we can forefee 
no ill confequences to refult, the giving of one’s au- > 
thor is regarded as a piece of indifcretion, if not of 
immorality. Thefe ftories, in palling from hand to 
hand, and receiving all the ufual variations, fre- 
quently come about to the perfons concerned, and 
produce animofities and quarrels among people, 
whofe intentions are the molt innocent and inoffen- 
five. 

To pry into fecrets, to open or even read the letters 
of others, to play the fpy upon their words and 
looks and actions ; what habits more inconvenient 
in fociety ? What habits, of confequence, more 
blameable ? 

This principle is alfo the foundation of moll of the 
v iaws of good manners j a kind of lefler morality, cal- 
culated for the eafe of company and converfation. 
Too much or too little ceremony are both blamed ; 
and every thing which promotes eafe without an in- 
decent familiarity, is ufeful and laudable. 

Gonftancy infriendlhips, attachments, and familia- 
rities, is commendable, and is requiiite to fupport 
trull and good correfpondence in fociety. But in 
places of general though cafual concourfe, where the 
purfuit of health and pleafure brings people promif- 
cuoully together, public conveniency has difpenfed 
with this maxim ; and cuftom there promotes an un- 
referved converfation for .the time, by indulging the 
privilege of dropping afterwards every indifferent 

a arnittintanre* 
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acquaintance, without breach of civility or good 
(winners. 

iEvcn in focieties which are eftablilhed on princi- 
s ; pies the nfloft immoral, and the molt deftrudtive to 
the interefts of the general fociety, there are required 
qertain rules, which a fpccies of falfe honour, as well 
as private intereft, engages the members to obferve. 
Robbers and pirates, it has often been remarked, 
could not maintain their pernicious confederacy, did 
they not eftablifh a itew diftributive juftice among 
themfelves, and recal thofe laws of equity which 
* they have violated with the reft of mankind. 

I hate a drinking companion, fays the Greek 
proverb, who never forgets. The follies of the laft 
debauch fhould be buried in eternal oblivion, in or- 
der to give full fcope to the follies of the- next. 

Among nations, where an immoral gallantry, if 
covered with a thin veil of myftery, is, in fome 
degree, authorifed by cuftom, there immediately a- 
rife a fet of rules, calculated for the conveniency of 
that attachment. The famous court or parliament 
of love in Provence formerly decided all difficult 
cafes of this nature. 

In focieties for play, there are laws required for 
the conduct of the game ; and thele laws are different 
in each game. The foundation, 1 own, of fuch fo=* 
cietics is frivolous ; and the laws are, in a great mea- 
fure, though not altogether, capricious and arbitrary. 
So tar is there a material difference between them 
and the rules of juftice, fidelity, and loyalty. The 
general focieties of men are abfolutely requilite for 
the fubfiftence of the fpccies ; and the public con- 
veniency which regulates morals, is inviolably efta- 
blilhed in the nature of man, and of the world, in 
which he liyes. The comparifon, therefore, in thefe 
refpecls, is very imperfedt. We may only learn from 
it the neceffity of rules, wherever men have any in- 
tercourfe with each other. , 


They 
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They cannot even pafs each other on the road with- 
out rules. Waggoners, coachmen, and pofliliopr 
have principles, by which they give the way ; and 
thefe are chiefly founded on mutual cafe hnd conve- 1 
nience. Sometimes alfo they are arbitrary, s at lealt 
dependent on a kind of capricious analogy, like many 
of the rcafonings of lawyers*. 

To carry the matter farther, we may obferve, that 
it is impoffible for men fo much as to murder each 
other without ftatutes, and maxims, and an idea of 
jullice and honour. War has its laws as well as peace ; 
and even that fportive kind of w ar, carried on among ' 
wreftlers, boxers, cudgel-players, gladiators, is re- 
gulated by fixed principles. Common interefl: and 
utility beget infallibly a itandard of right and wrong 
among the parties concerned. 


SECTION V. 


Why Utility Pleases. 


PART I 

I T feeffis fo natural a thought to aferibe to their 
Utility the praife which we bellow on the focial 
virtues, that one ivould expedt to meet with this 
principle every where in moral writers, as the chief 
foundation of their reafoning and enquiry. In com- 
tnon life, we may obferve, that the cireumftance of 
utility is always appealed to; nor is it fuppoled, that 
a greater eulogy can be given to any man, than to 

• difplav 
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'difplay his ufefulnefs to the public, and enumerate 
t#£ fervices which he has performed to mankind 
aim Society. What praife, even of an inanimate 
,foriri, if the regularity and elegance of its parts de- 
ftroy not its fitnefs for arty ufeful purpofe! And how 
fgtisfaclory an apology For- any difproportion or lecm- 
ing deformity, if we can fhow the neceffity of that 
particular conftriiCtion for the ufe intended ! A ill ip 
appears mor beautiful to an artift, or one moderately 
ikilled in navigation, ‘ where its prow is wide and 
fwelling beyond its poop, than if it were framed with 
*a precife geometrical regularity, in contradiction to 
all the laws of mechanics. A building, whole doors 
and windows were exaCt fquares, would hurt the 
eye by that very proportion; as ill adapted to me 
figure of a human creature, for whofe fervicc the fa- 
bric was intended. Wiiat wonder then that a man, 
whofe habits and conduCt are hurtiful to fociety, and 
danpv us or pernicious to every one who has an in- 
teicou it- with him, lhould, on that account, be an 
object f diiapprobation, arid communicate to e- 
very fpeciator the ltrongeft fentiment of difguft and 
hatred 

But perhaps the difficulty of ac ounting for thefe 
effeCts of ufefulnefs, or its contrary , has kept philo- 
fophers from admitting then into 'heir fyftems of 
ethics, and has induced them rather to employ any 
other principle in ex* ' rung the origin of moral good 
and evil. But it is no juft reafon for rejecting any 
principle, confirmed by experience, that we cannot 
give a latisfaCbory account of its origin, nor arc able 
to refolve it into other more general principles. And 
if we would employ a little thought on the prefent 
fubjeCt, we need be at no lofs to account for the in- 
fluence of utility, and to deduce it from principles, 
the moft known and avowed in human nature. 

From the apparent ufefulnefs of the focial virtues, 
Vol. II. •* 

•See NOTE [Z]' 
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it has readily been inferred by fceptics, both an- 
cient and modern, that all moral diftindions artfe 
from education, and were, at firft, invented, &>d 
afterwards encouraged, by the art of politicians, in , 
order to render men tradable, and fubdue their na- 
tural ferocity andfelfiflmefs which incapacitated theip 
for fociety. This principle, indeed, of precept and 
education, mud fo far be owned to have a power- 
ful influence, that it may frequently encreafe or di- 
minilh, beyond their natural ftandard, the fcntiments 
of approbation or diflike ; and may even, in particu- 
lar inftances, create, without any natural principle,! 
a new fentiment of this kind ; as is evident in all fu- 
perftitious practices and obfervances : that all moral 
affedion or diflike arifes from this origin, will never 
furely be allowed by any judicious enquirer. Had 
nature made no fuch diftindion, founded on the ori- 
ginal conftitution of the mind, the words, honourable 
and Jhamefuly lovely and odious, noble and dejpicable , 
had never had place in any language •, nor could po- 
liticians, had they invented theie terms, ever have 
been able to render them intelligible, or make them 
convey any idea to the audience. So that nothing 
can be more fuperficial than this paradox of the 
fceptics ; and it were well if, in the abllrufer ftu- 
Tlies of logic and metaphyfics, we could as eaflly ob- 
viate the cavils of that led, as in the pradical and 
more intelligible fciences of politics and morals. 

The focial virtues muft, therefore, be allowed to 
have a natural beauty and amiablenefs, which, at 
firft, antecedent to all precept or education, recom- 
mends them to the efteem of uninftruded mankind, and 
engages their affedions. And as the public utility of 
thefe virtues is the chief circumftance whence they 
derive, their merit, it follows, that the end, which 
they have a tendency to promote, muft be lbme way 
agreeable to us, and take hold of fome natural affec- 
tion. It nyift pleafe, either from confiderations of felf- 
intereft, or from more gener-ous motives and regards. 

It has often been aliened, that, as every man has 
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' a ftrong connection with fociety, and percieves the 
itppoilibililty of his folitary fubfiftence, he becomes, 
on lljiat account, favourable to all thofe habits or prin- 
ciples which promote order in fociety, and infure 
to Kim the quiet polfeffion of fo ineftimable a blefling. 
Ag mucH as we value our awn happinefs and welfare, 
as much muft we applaud the practice of jullice and 
humanity, by which alone the focial confederacy can 
be maintained, and every man reap the fruits of mu- 
tual protection and afiiftance. 

This deduction of morals from felf-love, or a re- 
gard to private intereft, is an obvious thought, and 
has not arifen wholly from the wanton fallies and 
fportive aflaults of the fceptics. To mention no others, 
Polybius, one of the graved and molt judicious, as 
well as moft moral writers of antiquity, has afiigned 
this felfilh origin to all our fentiments of virtue *. 
But though the folid, practical fcnfe of that author, 
and his aversion to all vain fubtilitie9, render his au- • 
thority on the prefent fubjeCt very confiderable; yet 
is not this an affair to be decided by authority; and 
the voice of nature and experience fcems plainly to 
oppofe the felfilh theory. 

We frequently bellow praife on virtuous aClions, 
performed in very diffant ages and remote countries ; 
where the utmoft fubtility of imagination would not ’ 
difcover any appearance of felf-intereft, or find any 
conned ion of our prefent happinefs and fecurity with 
events fo widely feparated from us. 

A generous, a brave, a noble deed, performed by 
an adverlary, commands our approbation ; while in 
its confequences it may be acknowledged prejudicial 
to our particular intereft. 

Where private advantage coftcurs, with general 
affeClion for virtue, we readily perceive and avow 
the mixture of thefe diftind fentiments, which have 
a very different feeling and influence on the mind. 
We praife, perhaps, with more alacrity, vjbere the 

0^2 generous, 
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generous, humane action contributes to our particu* 
lar intereft : But the topics of praife, which we pv- 
fift on, are very wide of this circumftance. And/we 
may attempt to bring over others to our Sentiments, 
without endeavouring to convince them, that they 
reap any advantage from the actions which we recom- 
mend to their approbation and applaufe. 

Frame the model of a praife- worthy character, con- 
fiding of all the moft amiable moral virtues ; give 
inftances, in which thefe difplay themfelves after an 
eminent and extraordinary manner : You readily en- 
gage the efteem and approbation of all your audience* 
who never fo much as enquire in what age and coun- 
try the perfon lived who poffeffed thefe noble quali- 
ties: A circumftance, however, of all others, the 
moft material to felf-love, or a concern for our own 
individual happinefs. 

Once on a time, a ftate r man, in the Ibock and 
‘conteft of parties, prevailed fo far as to procure, by 
his eloquence, the banilhment of an able adverfary ; 
whom he fecretly followed, offering him money for 
his fupport during his exile, and foothing him with 
topics of confolati on in his misfortunes. Alas! cries 
the banilhed ftatfeman, with what regret mufl I leave 
my friends in this city, where ezeti enemies are Jo ge- 
' nerous ! Virtue, though in an enemy, here pleafed 
him : And we alfo give it the juft tribute of praife 
and approbation ; nor do we retract thefe fentiraents, 
when we hear, that the adtion paffed at Athens, 
about two thoufand years ago, and that the perfons 
names were Eschines and Demosthenes. 

What is that to me? There are few occafions when 
this queftion is not pertinent : And had it that uni- 
vcrfal, infallible influence fuppofed, it would turn 
into ridicule every compofition, and almoft every con- 
ve nation which contain any praife or cenfure of 
men and manners. 

It is but a weak fubfcrfiige, when prefledby thefe 
fads and arguments, to fay, that we tranfport our- 

felves 
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/felves by the force of imagination, into diftant ages 
an^ countries, and coniider the advantage, which 
we fhould Jiave reaped from thefe characters, had we 
been contemporaries, and had any commerce with 
the perfons. It is not conceivable, how a real fenti- 
xAent or paffion can ever- arife from a known imagi- 
nary intereft ; efpccially when our real interdt is Hill 
kept in view,' and is often acknowledged to be en- 
tirely diftinCt from the imaginary, and even fome- 
times oppolite to it. 

A man, brought to the brink of a precipice, can- 
' not look down without trembling ; and the fentiment 
of imaginary danger actuates him, in oppofition to 
the opinion and belief of real fafety. But the ima- 
gination is here alUlied by the prefence of a ftriking 
object ; and yet prevails not, except it -be alio aided 
by novelty, and the unufual appearance of the objeCt. 
Cuftom foon reconciles us to heights and precipi- 
ces, and wears off thefe falfe and delulive terrors. 
The reverie is obfervable in the eftimates which 
we form of characters and manners; and the 
mdre we habituate ourfelves to an accurate lcrutiny 
of morals, the more delicate feeling do we acquire 
of the molt minute diltinCtions between vice and vir- 
tue. Such frequent occalion, indeed, have we, in 
common life, to pronounce all kinds of moral deter- 
minations, that no objedt of this kind can be new or 
unufual to us ; nor could any falje views or prepof- 
feflions rrjaintain their ground againlt an experience 
fo common and familiar. Experience being chiefly 
what forms the affociations of ideas, it is impollible 
that any affociation could eftablilh and fupport itlelf, 
in direct oppofition to that principle. 

Ufefulnefs is agreeable, and engages our appro- 
bation. This is a matter of faCt, confirmed by daily 
obfervation. But, ufeful? For what? For fome 
body’s intereft, furely. Whofe interelt then ? Not 
our own only : For our approbation frequently ex- 
tends farther. It mult, therefore, be the intereft of 

3 thofe 
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thofe who are ferved by the character or adtion aj»-' 
proved of ; and thefe we may conclude, however 
mote, are not totally indifferent to us. J}y opening 
up this principle, we Ihall difcover one great louscc 
of moral diftindtions. 

PART II. 

Self-love is a principle in human nature of fuch 
extenlive energy, and the intereft of each individual 
is, in general, fo clofely eonnedled with that of the 
community, that thofe philofophers were cxcufable, 
who fancied, that all our concern for the public might 
be refolved into a concern for our own happinels and 
prefervation. They faw every moment, inftances of 
approbation or blame, fatisfaclion or difpleafure to- 
wards characters and adtions ; they denominated the 
objedts of thefe fentiments, virtues or vices ; they ob- 
ierved, that the former had a tendency to encreal'e 
the happinefs, and the latter the mifery of mankind ; 
they alked, whetlier it were poffible that we could 
have any general concern for fociety, or any difin- 
terefted relentment of the welfare or injury of others? 
they found it limplcr to confidcr all thefe fentiments 
as modifications of felf-love ; and they difeovered a 
pretence, at leaft, for this unity of principle, in that 
clofe union of intereft, which is fo obfervable between 
the public and each individual. 

But notwithftan ding this frequent confufion of in- 
terefts, it is eafy to attain what natural philofophers, 
after lord Bacon, have affedted to call the experimen- 
tum crucis, or that experiment which points out 
the right way in any doubt or ambiguity. We have 
found inftances, in which private intereft was feparate 
from public ; in which it was even contrary : And 
yet we obferved the moral fentiment to continue, 
notwit hftanding this disjunction of interefts. And 
wherever tkefe diftindt Interefts lenfibly concurred, 
we always found a fenfible encreafe of the fentiment, 
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and a more warm affection to virtue, and deteftation 
of vice, or what we properly call gratitude and re- 
vAige. Compelled by thefe inftanccs, we mull re- 
nounce the theory which accounts for every moral 
fentim^nt by the principle of felf-love. We mull 
adopt a more public affection, and allow, that the 
interefls of fociety are not, even on their own account, 
entirely indifferent to us. Ufefulnefs is only a ten- 
dency to a certain end ; and it is a contradiction in 
terms, that any thing pleafes as means to an end, 
where the end itfelf no wife affedts us. If ufefulnefs, 
therefore, be a fource of moral lentiment, and if this 
ufefulnefs be not always conlidered with a reference 
to felf ; it follows, that every thing which contri- 
butes to the happinefs of fociety, recommends itfelf 
diredtly to our approbation and good-will. Here is a 
principle which accounts, in great part, for the ori- 
gin of morality : And what need we feekfor abftrufe 
and remote fyftcms, when there occurs one fo ob- 
vious and natural*? 

Have we any difficulty to comprehend the force of 
humanity and benevolence ? Or to conceive that the 
very afpedl of happinefs, joy, profperity, gives plea- 
fure ; that of pain, luffering, forrovv, communicates 
unealinefi? The human countenance, fays Horace f 
borrows fmiles or tears from the human countenance. 
Reduce a perfon to folitude, and he loles all enjoy- 
ment, except either of the fenlual or fpeculative kind ; 
and that becaufe the movements of his heart are not 
forwarded by correlpondent movements in his fellow- 
creatures. Thclignsof forrow and mourning, though 
arbitrary, affect us with melancholy ; but the na- 
tural fymptoms, tears and cries and groans, never 
fail to infufe compaffion and unealinefs. And if the 
effects of miferv touch us in fo lively a manner ; can 

V mt * 

we be fuppofed altogether infallible or indifferent 
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We enter, 1 lhall fuppofe, ipto a convenie/tt, 
Warm, well-contrjved apartment : we nectffarily re- 
ceive a pleafure from its very furvey ; becaufe^ it 
prefents us with the pleafing ideas of eafe, iatisfact 
tion, and enjoyment. Thehofpitable, good-humour- 
ed, humane landlord appears. This circumftance 
furely mult embellifh the whole ; nor cap we ealily 
forbear reflecting, with pleafure, on the latisffiClioii 
which reiults to every one from his intercourfe and 
good offices. 

His whole family, by the freedom, eafe, confi- 
dence, and calm enjoyment, diffufcd over their coun- 
tenances, fufficiently exprefs their happinefs. I 
have a pleafing fympathy in the profpeft of fo much 
joy, and can never confider the l'ource of it with- 
out the molt agreeable emotions. 

He tells me, that an oppreffiye and powerful 
neighbour had attempted to difpoffefs him of his in- 
heritance, and had long difturbed all his innocent 
and focial pleafures. I feel an immediate indigna- 
tion arife in me againfi fuch violence and injury. 

But it is no wonder, he adds, that a private wrong 
lhould proceed from a man who had enflaved provin- 
ces, depopulated cities, and made the field and leaf- 
fold ltream with human blood. I am flruck w'ith 
honor at the prolpcCt of fo much niifery, and am 
actuated by the ftrongelt antipathy againfi its au- 
thor. 

In general, it is certain, that, wherever we go, 
whatever we reflect on or converfe about, every 
thing Hill prefents us with the view of human hap- 
pinefs or mifery, and excites in our breaft a fympa- 
thetic movement of pleafure or uneafinefs. In our 
ferious occupations, ip our carelefs amufements, this 
principle fiill exerts its aCtive energy. 

A man who enters the theatre, is immediately 
it ruck with the view of lo great a multitude, parti- 

ci- 
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cipating of one common amufement ; and experiences, 
•from their very afpeft, a fuperior fenfibility or dif- 
petition of being affefted with every fentiment which 
hft {hares \vitli his fellow-creatures. 

He pbferves the aclors to be animated by the ap- 
pearance of a full audience, and raifed to a degree of 
enthuiiafm, which they cannot command in any fo- 
Jitary or calm fnoment. 

Every movement of the theatre, by a fkilful poet, 
is communicated, as'it were by magick, to the Spec- 
tators ; who weep, tremble, refent, rejoice, and are 
inflamed with all the variety of paffions, which ac- 
tuate the leveral perfonages of the drama. 

Where any event crolles our willies, and inter- 
rupts the happineis of the favourite characters, we 
feel a feniible anxiety and concern. ' But where 
their fufferings proceed from the treachery, cruelty, 
or tyranny of an enemy, our breads are affeded with 
the livelielt refentment again!! the author of thefe 
Calamities. 

It is here efteemed contrary to the rules of art to 
reprefent any thing cool and indifferent. A diflant 
friend, or a confident, who has no immediate inte- 
reft in the cataflrophe, ought, if pofliblc, to be a- 
voided by the poet ; as communicating a like indif- 
ference to the audience, and checking the progrefs 
of the paffions. 

Few lpccics of poetry are more entertaining than 
pajloral ; and every one is feniible, that the chief 
fource of its pleafure axil'es from thofe images of a 
gentle and tender tranquillity, which it reprefents in 
its perfonages, and of which it ■communicates a like 
fentiment to the reader. Sannazarius, who trans- 
ferred the feene to the fea-lhore, though he prefent- 
ed Che molt magnificent object in nature, is confef- 
fed to have erred in his choice. The idea of toil, 
labour, and danger, differed by the filliermen, is 
painful; by an unavoidable fympathy; which at- 
tends 
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tends every conception of human happinefs or mi* 

fery. * 

When I was twenty, fays a French poet, Ovfn 
was my favourite : Now I am forty, I declare for 
Horace. We enter, to be fure, more readily into 
fentiments which refemble thofe we feel every day? 
but no paffion, when well reprefented, can be en- 
tirely indifferent to us ; becaufe there is none of 
which every man has not, within him, at leaft the 
feeds and firft principles. It is the buiinefs of poe- 
try to bring every affection near to us by lively ima- 
gery and reprefentation, and make it look like truth 
and reality : A certain proof, that wherever that rea- 
lity is found, our minds are difpofed to be ftrongly 
affefted by it. 

Any recent event or piece of news, by which the 
fate of dates, provinces, or many individuals is af- 
fected, is extremely interefting even to thofe whole 
welfare is not immediately engaged. Such intelli- 
gence is propagated with celerity, heard with avidi- 
ty, and enquired into with attention and concern. 
The intereft of fociety appears, on this occalion, to 
be, in fome degree, the intereft of each individual. 
The imagination is fure to be affefted ; though the 
paflions excited may not always be fo ftrong and ftea- 
dy as to have great influence on the conduct and be- 
haviour. 

The perufal of a hiftory feems a calm entertain- 
ment ; but would be no entertainment at all, did not 
our' hearts beat with correfpondent movements to 
thofe which are deferibed by the hiftorian. 

Thucydides and -Guicd ardin fupport with dif- 
ficulty our attention ; while the former deferibes the 
trivial rencounters of the lmall cities of Greece, and 
the latter the harmlefs wars of Pisa. The few ‘per- 
fons interefted, and the fmall intereft, fill not the 
imagination, and engage not the affections. The 
deep diftreiS of the numerous Athenian army be- 
ford Syracuse, the danger which fo nearly threatens 

V 
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, Venice ; thefe excite companion, thefe move terror 
'and anxiety. 

ihe indifferent, uninterefling ftyle of Suetonius, 
equally with the mafterly pencil of Tacitus, may 
convince us of the cruel depravity of Nero or Ti- 
berius : But what a difference of fentiment ! While 
the former coldly relates the fads, and the latter fets 
before our eyes the venerable figures of a Soranus 
and a Thrasea, intrepid in their fate, and only 
moved by the melting forrows of their friends and 
kindred. What fympathy then touches every hu- 
man heart ! What indignation againll the tyrant, 
whole caulelefs tear or unprovoked malice gave rife 
to fuch deteftable barbarity ! 

If we bring thefe fubje&s nearer ; if we remove 
all lufpicion of fi&ion and deceit; what powerful 
concern is excited, and how much fuperior, in ma- 
ny inflances, to the narrow attachments of feif-love 
and private intereft ! Popular fedition, party zeal, 
a devoted obedience to factious leaders ; thefe are 
fome of the moll vifible, though lefs laudable, ef- 
fects of this focial fympathy in human nature. 

The frivoloulnefs of the fubjed too, we may ob~ 
lerve, is not able to detach us entirely from what 
carries an image of human fentiment and affec- 
tion. 

When a perfon flutters, and pronounces with dif- 
ficulty, we even fympathize with this trivial uneafi- 
nefs, and fuffer for him. And it is a rule in criti- 
cifrn, that every combination of fyllables or letters, 
which gives pain to the organs of l'peech in the reci- 
tal, appears alfo, from a fpecies of fympathy, harfh 
and difagreeable to the ear. Nay, when we run over 
a book with our eye, we are lenfible of fuch unhar- 
jnonious compofition ; becaule we flill imagine that 
a perlon recites it to us, and fuffers from the pro- 
nunciation of thefe jarring founds. So delicate is 
our fympathy. * • 

ilaly and unconflraincd poftures and motions are 
x always 
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always beautiful : An air of health and vigour is a. 
greeable; cloaths which warm without burdening' 
the body, which cover without imprifqning tne 
limbs, are well-fafhioned. In every judgment -of 
beauty, the feelings of the perl'on affeded enter into 
coniideration, and communicate to the fpedator fi- 
milar touches of pain or pleafure *. What wonder, 
then, if we can pronounce no judgment concerning 
the character and condud of men, without confider- 
Ing the tendencies of their adions, and the happinefs 
or mifery which thence arifes to focicty ? what affo- 
ciation of ideas would ever operate, were that prin- 
ciple here totally unadive f ? 

If any man, from a cold infenfibility or narrow 
felfifhnefs of temper, is unaffeded with the images of 
human happinefs or mifery, he mull be equally in- 
different to the images of vice and virtue: As, on 
the other hand, it is always found, that a warm con- 
cern for the interefts of our fpecies is attended with a 
delicate feeling of all moral diftindions; a ftrong re- 
fentment of injury done to men ; a lively approba- 
tion of their welfare. In this particular, though 
great fuperiority is obfervable of one man above ano- 
ther, yet none are fo entirely indifferent to the inte- 
reft of their fellow-creatures, as to perceive no di- 
ltindions of moral good and evil, in confequence of 
the different tendencies of adions and principles. 
How, indeed, can we fuppofe it poflible in any one, 
who wears a human heart, that if there be fubjeded 
to his cenfure, one charader or fyftem of condud 
which is beneficial, and another which is pernicious, 
to his fpecies or community, he will not fo much as 
give a cool preference to the former, or aferibe to it 
the fmalleft merit or regard ? Let us fuppofe fuch a 

perfon 

* “ Decentior eqnus cujus aftri&a funt ilia ; fed idem velqpior. 
“ Fulcher afpeftu fit athleta, cujus lacertos exercitatio expfeffit ; 

idem certantini paratior. Nihiquam enim Jfeciet ab ut Hit ate di- 

viditur. Sed hoc quidem difeernere modici judicii eft.” Quin* 
Viliam Inil. lib. viii. cap. 3. 

f See NOTE [CC.] 
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perfon ever fo felfifh ; let private intereft have in- 
gxoffed ever fo much his attention ; yet in inflances 
where that is not concerned, he muft unavoidably 
feel fome .propenfity to the good of mankind, and 
In&ke it an object of choice, if every thing elfe be 
jqual.' 1 Would any man who is walking along, tread 
as willingly on another’s gouty toes, whom he has 
no quarrel with, as on the hard flint and pavement ? 
There is here furely a difference in the cafe. We 
furely take into consideration the happinels and mi- 
fery of others, in weighing the feveral motives of 
action, and incline to the former, where no private 
regards draw us to feek our own promotion or ad- 
vantage by the injury of our fellow-creatures. And 
if the principles of humanity are capable, in many 
inftances, of influencing our actions, they muft, at 
all times, have fome authority over our fentiments, 
and give us a general approbation of what is ufeful to 
fociety, and blame of what is dangerous or perni- 
cious. The degrees of thefe fentiments may be the 
fubjeft of controverfy ; but the reality of their exift- 
eqce, one Should think, muft be admitted in every 
theory qr fyftem. 

A creature, abfolutely malicious and fpiteful, 
were there any fuch in nature, mull be worfe than 
indifferent to the images of vice and virtue. Ali his 
fentiments muft be inverted, and diredlly oppofite to 
thofe which prevail in the human fpecies. Whate- 
ver contributes to the good of mankind, as it crofies 
the conftantbent of his willies and deiires, muft pro- 
duce uneafinefs and difapprobation ; and on fhe con- 
trary, whatever is the fource of diforder and mifery 
in fociety, muft, for the fame reafon, be regarded 
with pleafure and complacency. Tim on, who, 
probably from his affe&ed fpleen, more than any 
inveterate malice, was denominated the manhater, 
embraced Alcibiades with great fondnefs. Go on t 
my. boy! cried he, acquire the confidence of the people; 
You. will one day , / forefee , be the cauje of great ca~ 

« lamities 
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lamities to them *. Could we admit the two princi- 
ples of the Manic he ans, it is an infallible confer, 
quence, that their fentiments of human adiions, /is 
well as of everything elfe, muft be totally, qppofite; 
and that every inftance of juftice and humanity, froin 
its necelfary tendency, muft pleafe the one deity ant^ 
difpleaie the other. All mankind fo far refemble 
the good principle, that, where intereft or revenge 
or envy perverts not our difpofition, we are always 
inclined, from our natural philanthropy, to give 
.the preference to the happinefs of l'ociety, and con- 
fequently to virtue, above its oppofite. Abfolute, 
unprovoked, difinterefted malice, has never, per- 
haps, place in any .human breaft ; or if it had, muft 
there pervert all the fentiments of morals, as well as 
the feelings of humanity. If the cruelty of Nero 
be allowed entirely voluntary, and not rather the 
effedt of conftant fear and refentment ; it is evident, 
that Tigellinus, preferably to Seneca or Burrhus, 
muft have poflefied his fteady and uniform approba- 
tion. 

A ftatefman or patriot, who ferves our own coun- 
try, in our own time, has always a more pafiionate 
regard paid to him, than one whofe beneficial in- 
fluence operated on diftant ages or remote nations ; 
where the good, refulting from his generous huma- 
nity, being lefs connected with us, feems more ob- 
feure, and affedts us with a lefs lively fympathy. 
We may oWn the merit to be equally great, though 
our ientiments are not raifed to an equal height in 
both cafes. The judgment here corrects the inequa- 
lities of our internal emotions and perceptions; iir 
like manner, as it preferves us from error in the fe- 
veral variations of images prefented to our external 
fenfes. The fame objedt, at a double diftance, real- 
ly throws on the eye a pidture of but half the bulk ; 
yet we imagine that it appears of the fame fize in 
both fituations ; becaufe we know that, on our ap- 
proach 
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proach to it, its image would expand on the eye, 
ai^d that the difference confifts not in the object it- 
felfi but in our pofition with regard to it. And in- 
deed, without fuch a correction of appearances, both 
ifl internal and external fentiment, men could never 
think or talk fteadily on any fubject ; while their 
fluctuating fituations produce a continual variation 
on objects, and throw them into fuch different and 
contrary lights and pofitions *. 

The more we cenverfe with mankind, and the 
greater focial intercourfe we maintain, the more (hall 
we be familiarized to tftefe general preferences and 
diftinCtions, without which our converfation and dif- 
courfe could fcarcely be rendered intelligible to each 
other. Every man’s intereft is peculiar to himfelf, 
and the averfions and defires, which relult from it, 
cannot be fuppofed to affeCt others in a like degree. 
General language, therefore, being formed for general 
ufe, mult be moulded on fome more general views, 
and muft affix the epithets of praife or blame, in con- 
formity to fentiments which arife from the general 
interefts of the community : And if thefe fentiments, 
in molt men, be not fo ftrong as thofe which have a 
reference to private good ; yet ftill they muft make 
fome diftinCtion, even in perfons the molt depraved 
and felfifh ; and muft attach the notion of good to a 
beneficent conduct, and of evil to the contrary. Sym- 
pathy, we fhall allow, is much fainter than our con- 
cern for ourfelves, and fympathy with perfons remote 
from us, much fainter than that with perfons near 
and contiguous; but for this very reafon, it is necef- 
fary for us, in our calm judgments and difeourfe 
concerning the characters of men, to neglpCt all thefe 
differences, and render our lentiments more pub- 
lic and focial. Befides, that we ourfelves often 
change our fituation in this particular, we every 
day meet with perfons who are in a fituation differ- 
ent from us, and who could never converfe with us, 
were we to remain conftan'tly in that pofition and 

point 
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point of view, which is peculiar to ourfelves. The 
intercourfe of fentiments, therefore, in fociety and 
converfation, makes us form feme general unalterable 
fiandard by which we may approve or difapprove of 
characters and manners. And though the heart takes * 
not part entirely with thofe general notions, -nor re- 
gulates all its love and hatred, by the univerfal, ab- 
ItraCt differences of vice and virtue, without regard 
to felf, or the perfons with whom we are more inti- 
mately connected ; yet have thefe moral differences 
a considerable influence, and being fullicient, at lead, 
for difeourfe, ferve all our purpoies in company, in 
the pulpit, on the theatre, and in the fchoois *. 

Thus, in whatever light we take this fubjeCt, the 
merit aferibed to the focial virtues appears ft ill uni- 
form, and arifes chiefly from that regard, which the 
natural fentiment of benevolence engages ns to pay 
to the interells of mankind and fociety. If we con- 
fider the principles of the human make, fiich as they 
appear to daily experience and obfervation, we rauft, 
a priori, conclude it impoflible for fuch a creature as 
man to be totally indifferent to the well or ill-being 
of his fellow-creatures, and not readily, of himfelf, to 
pronounce, where nothing gives him any particular 
bias, that what promotes their happinefs is good, what 
tends to their mifery is evil, without any farther re- 
gard or confideration. Here then are the faint rudi- 
ments, at leaft, or out-lines, of a general diftinCtion 
between a&ions ; and in proportion as the humanity 
of the perfon is fuppofed to encreafe, his connection 
with thofe who are injured or benefited, and his lively 
conception of their mifery or happinels; his confe- 
quent cenfure or approbation acquires proportionable 
vigour. There is no neceffity that a generous a&ion, 
barely mentioned in an old hiftory or remote gazette, 
Ihould comthunicate any ftrong feelings of applaufe 
and admiration. Virtue, placed at fuch a diftance, 
is like a fixed ftar, which, though to the eye of rea- 
2 fon, 
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■ fOn, it may appear ad luminous as the fun in his me* 
ridian, is fo infinitely removed as to affect the fenfes 
neither with light nor heat. Bring this virtue nearer, 
by W acquaintance or connection with the perfons, 
or even by an elegant recital of the cafej our hearts 
are immediately caught, our fympathy enlivened, and 
our cool approbation converted into the warmeft fen- 
timents of friendfhip and regard. Thefe feem necef- 
fary and infallible confequences of the general prin- 
ciples of human nature, as difcovered in common life 
and practice. 

Again; reverfe thefe Views and rcafonings: Con- 
’ fider the matter a pojleriori ; and weighing the con- 
fequences, enquire if the merit of focial virtue be not 
in a great meafure derived from the feelings of hu- 
manity, with which it affeCts the fpeCtators It ap- 
pears to be a matter of fact, that the circumftance of 
•utility t in all fubjeCts* is a fource of praife and appro- 
bation : That it is conftantly appealed to in all moral 
decifions concerning the merit and demerit of ac- 
tions : That it is the foie fource of that high regard 
paid to juftice, fidelity, honour, allegiance, and cha- 
ftity : That it is infeparable from all the other focial 
virtues; humanity, generofity, charity, affability, le- 
nity, mercy, and moderation: And, in a word, that 
it is a foundation of the chief part of morals, which 
has a reference to mankind and our fellow-creatures . 

It appears alfo, that, in Our general approbation 
bf characters and nianners, the ufeful tendency of the 
focial virtues moves us not by any regards to felf- 
intereft, but has an influence much more univerfal 
and extenfive. It appears, that a tendency to public 
good, and to the promoting of peace, harmony, and 
order in fociety, does always, by affeCling the bene- 
volent jmnciples of our frame, engage us on the fide 
of the focial virtues. And it appears, as an additional 
confirmation, that thefe principles of humanity and 
fympathy enter fo deeply into all our fentiments, and 
havefo powerful an influence* as may enable them to 

Vol. II. R excite 
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excite the ftrongeft cenfure and applaufe. The pre- 
fent theory is the limple refult of all thefe inferences ; 
each of which feems founded on uniform experiepce 
and obfervation. 

Were it doubtful, whether there were any l'uch 
principle in our nature as humanity or a concern for 
others, yet when we fee, in numberlefs inftances, that 
whatever has a tendency to promote the interefts of 
fociety, is fo highly approved of, we ought thence to 
learn the force of the benevolent principle; fince it 
is impoflible for any thing to pleaie as means to an 
end, where the end is totally indifferent. On the 
other hand, were it doubtful whether there were im- 
planted in our nature any general principle of moral 
blame and approbation ; yet when we fee, in number- 
lefs inftances, the influence of humanity, we ought 
thence to conclude, that it is impoflible but that every 
thing which promotes the interell of fociety, muft 
communicate pleafure, and what is pernicious give 
uneaiinefs: But when thefe different reflections and 
obfervations concur in eftablilhing the fame conclu- 
fion, muft they not beftow an undifputed evidence 
upon it? 

It is however hoped, that the progrefs of this ar- 
gument will bring a farther confirmation of the pre- 
fent theory, by Ihowing the rife of other fentiments 
of efteem and regard from the fame or like principles. 
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Of Qualities Useful to Ourselves; 

% 

PAEif i. 

9 

I T feems evident, that where a quality or habit i9 
fubjedted to opr examination, if it appear in any 
refpedt prejudicial to the perfon, pofleffed of it, or 
iuch as incapacitates him for bufinefs and adtion, it 
is inftantiy blamed, and ranked airiong his faults and 
imperfedtiohs. indolence, negligence, want of order 
and method* obftinacy, fickleriefs, ralhnefs, credulity; 
thefe qualities were never efteemed by any one indif- 
ferent to a charadier; much lefs extolled as accom- 
plilhments or virtues. The prejudice, refulting from 
them, immediately itrikes oiir eye, and gives us the 
fentiment of pain and disapprobation. 

No quality, it is allowed, is abfolutely either blame- 
able or prpife-worthy. It is all according to its de- 
gree. A due medium, fay the Peripatetics, is the 
charadteriftic of virtue. But this medium is chiefly 
determined by utility. A proper celerity, for inflance, 
and difpatch in bufinefs^ is commendable. When de- 
fedtive, no progrefs is ever made in the execution of 
any purpofe i When exceflive, it engages' us in pre- 
cipitate and . ill-concerted meafures and enterprifes: 
By fu$h reafonings, we fix the proper arid commend- 
able mediocrity in all moral and prudential difquifi- 
tions; and never lofe view of the advantages which 
refult from any charadter or habit. 

Now as thefe advantages afe enjoyed by’the perfon 

R 2 poflefied 
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pofleffed of* the character, it can never be felf-tavt 
.which renders the profpea of them agreeable to us, 
the fpe&ators, and prompts our efteem and approba - 
tion No force of imagination can convert us into 
another perfon, and make us fancy, that we, being 
that perfon, reap benefit from thofe valuable Qualities 
which belong to him : Or if it did, no celerity of ima- 
gination could immediately tranfport us back into 
ourfelves, and make us love and eftcem the perfon 
as different from us. Views and fentiments fo oppo- 
fite to known truth, and to each other, could never 
have place, at the fame time, in the fame perfon.' 
All fuipicion, therefore, of felfifh regards, is here to- 
tally excluded, k is a quite different principle which 
actuates ouf bofom, and intefefts us in the felicity of 
the perfon whom we contemplate. Where his natu- 
ral talents and acquired abilities give us the profpeft 
of elevation, advancement, a figure in life, proiperous 
fuccefs, a fteady command over fortune, and the ex- 
ecution of great or advantageous undertakings ; we' 
ire ftruck with fuch agreeable images, and feel a 
complacency and regard immediately arife towards 
him. The ideas of happinefs, joy, triumph, profpe- 
rity, are connected with every circurfrftancc of his 
character, and diffufe over our minds a plealing fen- 
timent of fympathy and humanity *. 

Let us fuppofe a perfon originally framed fo as to 
have no manner of concern for his fellow-creatures, 
but to regard the happinefs and mifery of all fenfible 
beings with greater indifference than even two con- 
tiguous fhadcs of the fame colour. Let us fuppofe, 
if the ptofperity of nations were laid on the one hand, 
and their ruin on the other, and he were deiired to 
choofe ; that he would (land, like the fchoolihan’s afs, 
irrefolute and undetermined, between equal motives ; 
or rather, like the fame afs between two pieces of 
Wood or marble, without any inclination or propen- 
sity to either fide. The confequence, I believe, mull 
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be allowed juft, that fuch a perfon being abfolutely 
Uhconcerned, either for the public good of a commu- 
nity, or the private utility of others, would look on 
every quality, however pernicious, or however bene- 
ficial to l'ociety, or to its pofleflor, with the fame in- 
difference as on the moft common and uninterefting 
objeX. 

But if, inftead of this fancied monfter, wefuppofea 
man to form a judgment or determination in the cafe, 
there is to him a plain foundation of preference, 
where every thing elfe is equal ; and however cool 
his choice may be, if his heart be felfifh, or if the 
perfons interefted be remote from him ; there muft 
ftill be a choice or diftinXion between what is ufeful 
and what is pernicious. Now this diftinXion is the 
fame in all its parts, with the moral di/linEtion , whofe 
foundation has been fo often, and fo much in vain, 
enquired after. The fame endowments of the mind, 
in every circumftance, are agreeable to the fentiment 
of morals and to that of humanity : The fame temper 
is fuiceptible of high degrees<of the one fentiment 
and of the other ; and the fame alteration in the ob- 
jects, by their nearer approach or by connexions, 
enlivens the one and the other. By all the rules of 
philofophy, therefore, we muft conclude, that thefe 
fentiments are originally the fame; fince, in each 
particular, even the moft minute, they are governed 
by the fame laws, and are moved by the fame obr 
jeXs. 

Why do philofophers infer, with the greateft oer- 
tainty, that the moon is kept in its orbit by the fame 
force of gravity that makes bodies fall near the fur- 
face of the earth, but becaufe thefe effeXs are, upon 
computation, found fimilar and equal? And muft 
pot this argument bring as ftrong conviXion in mo- 
ral as in natural difquifitions ? 

To prove, by any long detail, that all the quali- 
ties ufeful to the poffefTor areapproved of, and the con, 
trary cenfured, would be fuperfluous. The leaft re* 
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fleCtion on what is every day experienced in li k fe 

will be fufficient. We fhall only mention a few ini 

fiances, in order to remove, if poffible, all, doubt and 

lielitation. 

The quality, the moft needfary for the execution 
of any ufeful enterprife, is DISCRETION ; l>y 
which we carry on a fafe intercourfe with others, 
give due attention to our own and to their charac- 
ter, weigh each circumltance of the bufinefs which 
we undertake, and employ the fureil and fafe ft 
means for the attainment of any end or purpofe. 
To a Cromwell, perhaps, or a De Retz, dilcretion 
may appear an plderman-like virtue, as Dr Swift 
calls it'; and being incompatible with thole vaft de- 
ligns, to which their courage and ambition prompted 
them, it might, really in them be a fault or imper- 
fection. Rut in the conduct of ordinary life, no vir- 
tue is more requifite, not only to obtain fuccefs, but 
to avoid the moll fatal mifearriages and difappoint- 
ments. The greateft parts without it, as oblerved 
by an elegant writer, may be fatal to their owner ; 
as Polyphemus, deprived of his eye, was only the 
more expofed, on account of his enormous ftrength 
and ftature. 

The bell character, indeed, were it not rather too 
perfed for human nature, is that which is not fway- 
ed by temper of any kind ; but alternately employs 
enterprise arid caution, as each is ujeful to the particu- 
lar purpofe intended. Such is the excellence which 
St. I£vremon:d aferibes to Marefchal Turenne, who 
difplayed every campaign, as he grew older, more 
temerity in his military enterprifes; and being now. 
From long experience, perfectly acquainted with every 
incident in war, he advanced with greater firmnels 
and lecurity, in a road fo >vell known to him. Fa- 
Rius, fays Machiavel, was cautious; Scipio enter- 
prising : And both fucceeded, becaufe the lituation 
of the RomTan affairs, ddring the command of each, 
was peculiarly adapted to his genius; but both would 
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have failed, had thefe lituations been reverfed. He 
4 § happy, whofe circumltances fuit his temper; but 
he»is more excellent, who can fuit his temper to any 
circumftances. - 

Wh%t need is there to difplay the praifes of IN- 
BUSTRY, and to extol its advantages, in the ac- 
quifition of power and riches, or in railing what we 
call a fortune in the world? The tortoife, according 
to the fable, by hi.s perfeverance, gained the race of 
the hare, though poffeffed of much fuperior fwift- 
nefs. A man’s time, when well hufbanded, is like 
0 cultivated field, of which a few acres produce 
more of what is ufeful to life, than extenfive provin- 
ces, even, of the richcft foil, when over-run with 
weeds and brambles. 

But all profpedt of fuccefs in life, or even of tole- 
rable iubfiftcnce, mull fail, where a reafonable 
FRUGALITY is wanting. The heap, inftead of 
encreafing, diminifhes daily, and leaves its poiTeffor 
fo much more unhappy, as, not having been able to 
confine his expences to a large revenue, he will ftili 
Ifcl's be able to live contentedly* on a finall one. The 
fouls of men, according to Plato *, inflamed with 
impure appetites, and lofing the body, which alone 
•afforded means of fatisfa&ion, hover about the earth, 
and haunt the places where their bodies are deposi- 
ted ; polTeffed with a longing defue to recover the 
loft organs of fenfation. So may we fee worthlefs 
prodigals, having confumed their fortune in wild 
debauches, thrufting themfelves into every plentiful 
•table, and every party of pleafiire, hated even by 
the vicious, and defpifed even by fools. 

The one extreme of frugality is avarice, which, ae 
it both deprives a mas of all ufe of his riches, and 
checks hofpitality and every fbcial enjoyment, is 
juftly cenfured on a double account. Prodigality, 
the other extreme, is commonly more hurtful to* a 
man himfelf ; and each of thefe extremes is blamed 
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above the other, according to the temper of theper- 
fon.who cenfures, and according to his greater dir 
lefs fenfibility to pleafure, either focial or feniual. • 

Qualities often derive their merit frc3n compli- 
cated fources. Honejly, fidelity \ truth, are praifed 
for their immediate tendency to promote the inte- 
refts offociety ; but after thofe virtues are once efta- 
bliihed upon this foundation, they are alfo confider- 
ed as advantageous to the perfon himfelf, and as the 
fource of that ttuft and confidence which can alone 
give a man any confideration in life. One becomes 
contemptible, no lefs than odious, when he forgets 
the duty which, in this particular, he owes to him- 
felf as well as to Ibciety. 

Perhaps this confideration is one chief fource of the 
high blame which is thrown on any inftance of fail- 
ure among women in point of chajlity . The greateft 
regard which can be acquired by that fex, is derived 
from their fidelity ; and a woman becomes cheap and 
vulgar, lofes her rank, and is expofed to every in- 
fult, who is deficient in this particular. The fmall- 
eft failure is here fufficient to blaft her character. A 
female has fo many opportunities of fecretly indul- 
ging thefe appetites, that nothing can give us fecu- 
rity but her abfolute modefty and referve ; and where 
a breach is once made, it can fcarcely ever be fully 
repaired. If a man behave with cowardice on one 
occafion,. a contrary conduit reinftates him in his 
character. But by what aftion can a woman, whole 
behaviour has once been diflolute, be able to allure 
us, that (he has formed better refolutions, and has 
felf-command enough to carry them into execu- 
tion ? 

All men, it .is allowed, are equally defirous of 
happinefs; but few are fuccefsful in the purfuit; 
One confiderable caufe is the want of STRENGTH 
of MIND, which might enable them to refift the 
femptation.of prefent eafe or pleafure, and carry them 
forward in the fearch of more diilant profit and en- 
joyment. 
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joyment. Our affections, on a general profpect of 
• fheir objects, form certain rules of conduct, and cer- 
tain mcafures of preference, of one above another : 
And thel? deciflons, though really the refult of our 
calm paffions and propenlities (for what elfe can 
pronounce any object eligible, or the contrary); are 
vet laid, by a natural abufe of terms, to be the de- 
terminations of pure rcafon and reflection. But when 
fome of thefe objects approach nearer to us, or ac- 
quire the advantages of favourable lights and poli- 
tions, which catch the heart or imagination ; our 
general refolutions are frequently confounded, a 
imall enjoyment preferred, and lafting fhame and 
forrow entailed upon us. And however poets may 
employ their wit and eloquence in celebrating pre- 
ient plcafure, and rejecting all diltant views to fame, 
health, or fortune ; it is obvious, that this practice 
is the fource of all difl'olutenefs and difordcr, repent- 
ance and mifery. A man of a ftrong and determi - 
ned temper adheres tenacioufly to his general refolu - 
tions, and is neither feduced by the allurements of 
pleal'ure, nor terrified by the menaces of pain ; but 
keeps (till in view tbofe diftant purfuits, by which 
he, at once, enfures his happinefs and his honour. 

Self-fatisfaCtion, at leaft in fome degree, is an ad- 
vantage which equally attends the FOOL and the 
WISE MAN : but it is the only one ; nor is there 
any other circumftance in the conduct of life where 
they are upon an equal footing. Buflnefs, books, 
converfation ; for all of thefe, a fool is totally inca- 
pacitated ; and except condemned by his ftation to 
the coarleft drudgery, remains a ufelefs burthen up- 
on the earth. Accordingly it is found, that men are 
extremely jealous of their character in this particu- 
lar ;* and many inftances arc feen of profligacy and 
treachery, the moft avowed and unreferved; none 
of bearing patiently the imputation of ignorance and 
flupidity. DicjEARCHUs,*the Macedonian gene- 
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ral, who, as Polybius tells us *, openly ere£ted one 
altar to impiety, another to injuilice, in order to bid 
defiance to mankind ; even he, I am well allured, 
would have flatted at the epithet of fool, and have 
meditated revenge for fo injurious an appellation. 
Except the affection of parents, the ftrongeft and 
mod indifioluble bond in nature, no connexion has 
■ftrength fufficient to fupport the difguft arifing from 
this character. Love itfelf, which can fiibfift under 
treachery, ingratitude, malice, and infidelity, is 
immediately extinguilhed by it, when perceived and 
acknowledged; nor are deformity and old age more 
fatal to the dominion of that palfion. So dreadful 
are the ideas of an utter incapacity for any purpofe 
or undertaking, apd of continued error and mifeon- 
dudt in life ! 

When it is aiked, whether a quick or a flow ap- 
prehenfion be moll valuable ? whether one that, at 
firft view, penetrates far into a fubjedt, but can per- 
form nothing upon Itudy ; or a contrary character, 
which mull work out every thing by dint of applica- 
tion ? whether a clear head or a copious invention ? 
whether a profound genius or a fure judgment? in 
iliort, what character or peculiar turn of underftand- 
ing is more excellent than another? It is evident, 
that we can anfwer none of thefe qucllions, without 
oonfidering which of thofe qualities capacitates a 
man bell • for the world, and carries him farthelt in 
any undertaking. 

If refined fenfe and exalted fenfe be not fo vfefal 
as common fenfe, their rarity, their novelty, and the 
noblenefs of their objects, make fome compenfation, 
and render them the admiration of mankind : As 
gold, though l.efs fervlceable than iron, acquires, 
from its fcarcity, a value which is much luperior. 

The defpdts of judgment can be fupplied by no 
art or invention; but thofe of MEMORY frequently 
may, both in bufinefs anfl in itudy, by method and 

indultry, 


* Lib. xvii. cap. 35. 
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induftry, and by diligence in committing every 
‘thing to writing ; and we fcarcely ever hear a Ihort 
irfemory given as a reafon for a man’s failure in any 
undertaking. But in ancient times, when no mau 
could «nake a figure without the talent of fpeaking, 
and when the audience were too delicate to bear 
fuch crude, undegifted harangues as our extempo- 
rary orators offer to public aficmblies ; the faculty 
of memory was then of the utmoft confequence, and 
was accordingly much more valued than at prefent. 
Scarce any great genius is mentioned in antiquity, 
who is not celebrated for this talent ; and Cicero 
enumerates it among the other fublime qualities of 
C;esar himlelf*. 

Particular cuftoms and manners alter the ufeful- 
nefs of qualities : They alfo alter their merit. Par- 
ticular lituations and accidents have, in fome degree, 
the fame influence. He will always be more efteem- 
ed, who poflefles thole talents and accomplifliments, 
which fuit his ftation and profeffion, than he whom 
fortune has mifplaced in the part which Ihe has af- 
figned him. The private or felfilh virtues are, in 
this refpeft, more arbitrary than the public and fo- 
cial. In other refpedts, they are, perhaps, lefs liable 
to doubt and controverly. 

In this kingdom, fuch continued oftentation, of 
late years, has prevailed among men in active life 
with regard to public fpirit , and among thofe in fpe- 
culative with regard to benevolence; and fo many 
falfe pretenfions to each have been, no doubt, detec- 
ted, that men of the world are apt, without any bad 
intention, to difeover a fullen incredulity on the 
head of thofe moral endowments, and even fome- 
times abfolutely to deny their exiltence and reali- 
ty. *In like manner, I find, that of old, the perpe- 
tual cant of the Stoics and Cynics concerning virtue , 
their magnificent profefiions and (lender performan- 

* * ces, 

* Fuit in illo ingenium, ratio, memoria, liters, cura, cogitatio, 
4i%entia, &c. Philip. 2. 
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Ces, bred a difguft in mankind ; and Lucian, wno, 
though licentious with regard to pleafure, is yet, in' 
other refpedls, a very moral writer, cannot, fonte T 
times, talk of virtue, fo much boafted, without ‘be- 
traying fymptoms of fpleen and irony *. But.furely 
this peevilh delicacy, whencever it arifes, can never 
be carried fo far as to make us deny the exiftence of 
every fpecies of merit, and all diftinction of manners 
and behaviour. Belides difcretion , caution , enter- 
prife , induflry , ajjiduity , frugality, (economy r good- 
fenfe, prudence , difcernment ; befides thefe endow- 
ments, 1 fay, whofe Very names force an avowal of 
their njerit, there are many others, to which the 
jnoft determined* fcepticii'm cannot, for a moment, 
refufe the tribute of praife and approbation. Tem- 
perance , fobriety , patience , conftancy, perfeverance , 
forethought, ccnjideratenefs, fecrecy, order, injinua- 
tion , addrefs , prefence of mind, quicknefs of concep- 
tion, facility of exprejjion ; thefe, and a thousand more 
of the fame kind, no man will ever jdeny to be ex- 
cellencies and perfections. As their merit confifts 
in their tendency to ferve the perfon poffeffed of 
them, without any magnificent claim to public and 
focial defert, we are the lefs jealous of their preten- 
sions, and readily admit them into the catalogue of 
laudable qualities. We are not lenfible that, by this 
conceffion, we have paved the way for all the other 
moral excellencies, and cannot confidently hefitate 
any longer with regard to difinterefted benevolence, 
patriotifm, and humanity. 

It faems indeed certain, that firft appearances are 
here, as ufual, extremely deceitful, and that it is 
more difficult, in a 1‘peculative way, to refolve into 
felf-love the merit which we aferibe to the felfilh 
virtues above mentioned, than that even of the fo- 
cial 

• AfCTirv rivet aurvpMra xsi tv genn |tmjf ovroiv. Lvc. Timon. 

■ Again, Kett rvvayatyovns (oi ft\oTOfoi)tw%%7rxTVTU fitigxxix twvti taroXi 
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tlafl virtues, juftice and beneficence. For this latter 

f prpofe, we need but fay, that whatever conduit 
roniotes the good of the community is loved, prai- 
fed, and. adeemed by the community, on account of 
that utility and intereft of which every one partakes : 
And t hough this affection and regard be in reality 
gratitude, not felf-love, yet a diftinclion, even of 
this obvious nature, may not readily be made by 
fuperficial reafoncrs ; and there is room at leaft to 
fupport the cavil and difpute for a moment. But as 
qualities, which tend only to the utility of their pof- 
feffor, without any reference to us, or to the com- 
munity, arc yet efteemed and valued ; by what the- 
ory or fyftcm can we account for this fcntiment from 
felf-Jove, or deduce it from that favourite origin ? 
There feems here a neceffity for confefling, that the 
happinefs and mifery of others are not fpetlacles en- 
tirely indifferent to us ; but that the view pf the for- 
mer, whether in its caufes or effe&s, like funffiine, 
or the profpell: of well- cultivated plains (to carry our 
pretenfions no higher), communicates a fecret joy 
And fatisfallion ; the appearance of the latter, like 
a lowering cloud or barren landlkip, throws a me* 
lancholy damp over the imagination. And this con- 
ceflion being once made, the difficulty is over ; and 
a natural unforced interpretation of the phenomena 
of human life will afterwards, we may hope, prevail 
among all fpeculative enquirers. 

PART II. 

It may not be improper, in this place, to examine 
the influence of bodily endowments, and of the 
goods of fortune, over our fentiments of regard and 
efteejn, and to eonfider whether thefc phsenomena 
fortify or weaken the prefent theory. It will natu- 
rally be expelled, that the beauty of the body, as is 
fuppofed by all ancient moralifts, will be limilar, in 
fome refpe&s, to that of tKe mind ; and* that every 
» kind 
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kind of efteem which is paid to a man, will have 
fomething fimilar in its origin, whether it arife from 
his mental endowments, or from the iituation of hi! 
exterior circumftances. t 

It is evident, that one confiderable fource of beau - 
ty in all animals, is the advantage which tluy reap 
from the particular ftrudture of their limbs and mem- 
bers, fuitably to the particular manner of life to 
which they are by nature deftined. The juft pro- 
portions of a horfe, defcribed by Xenophon and 
Virgil, are the fame that are received at this day 
by our modern jockeys ; becaufe the foundation of 
them is the fame, namely, experience of what is de- 
trimental or ufeful to the animal. 

Broad flioulders, a lank belly, firm joints, taper 
legs ; all thefe are beautiful in our fpecies, becaule 
figns of force and vigour. Ideas of utility and its 
contrary, . though they do not entirely determine 
what is handfome or deformed, are evidently the 
fource of a confiderable part of approbation or dif- 
like. 

In ancient times, bodily ftrength and dexterity be- 
ing of greater ufe and importance in war, was alfo 
much more efteemed and valued than at prefent. 
Not to infift on Homer and the poets, we may ob- 
ferve, that hiftorians icruple not to mention force of 
body among the other accomplifhmcnts even of Epa- 
minondas, whom they acknowledge to be the great- 
eft hero, .ftatefman, and general of all the Greeks *. 
A like praife is given to Pompey, one of the great- 
eft of the Romans f. This inftance is fimilar to 
what we obferved above with regard to memory. 

What deriiion and contempt, with both fexes, at- 
tend impotence ; while the unhappy object is regard- 
ed as one deprived of fo capital a pleafure in life, 
and at the fame time a9 difabled from communica- 
ting 


* See NOTE [GG]. 
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ting it to others. Burrennefs in women, being alfo 
a fpeeies of inutility, is a reproach, but not in the 
fame degree : Of which the reafon is very obvious, 
according to the prefent theory. 

There is no rule in painting or ftatuary more in- 
difpen&ble than that of balancing the figures, and 
placing them with the greateft exa&nefc on their 
proper center of gravity. A figure, which is not 
juftly balanced, is ugly ; becaufe it conveys the dis- 
agreeable ideas of fell, harm, and pain *. 

A difpofition or turn of mind, which qualifies a 
man to rife in the world, and advance his fortune, 
is intitled to efteem and regard, as has already been 
explained. It may, therefore, naturally be fuppo- 
fed, that the adlual pofleffion of riches and authority 
will have a confiderable influence over thefe fenti- 
ments. 

Let us examine any hypothefis, by which we can 
account for the regard paid to the rich and power- 
ful : we fhall find none fatisfadtory but that which 
derives it from the enjoyment communicated to the 
fpedtator by the images of proi'perity, happinels, eafe, 
plenty, authority, and the gratification of every ap- 
petite. Self-love, for inftance, which fome affedt fo 
much to confider as the fource of every fentiment, 
is plainly infuflicient for this purpofe. Where no 
good-will or friendfliip appears, it is difficult to con- 
ceive on what we can found our hope of advantage 
from the riches of others j though we naturally re- 
fpedt the rich, even before they difeover any fuch 
favourable difpofition towards us. . 

We are aflfedted with the fame fentiments, when 
we lie fo much out of the fphere of their activity, 
that they cannot even be fuppofed to poffefs the 
power of ferving us. A prifoner of war, in all ci- 
vilized nations, is treated with a regard fuited to his 
condition ; and riches, it is evident, go far towards 
fixing the condition of any perfon. If birth and 

* quality 
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quality enter for a {hare, this ftill affords us an argu- 
ment to our prefent purpofe. For what is it we call 
a man of birth, but one who is dcfccndcd from a 
long fucccflion of rich and powerful anegftors, slnd 
who acquires our efteem by his connection with per- 
fons whom we efteerri ? His anceitors, therefore; 
though dead, are refpeded, in fomc meal'ure, on 
account of their riches ; and confequently without 
any kind of expectation. 

But not to go fo far ar. prifoners of war or the 
dead; to find inftanccs of this diiintcrelted regard 
for riches • we may only obferve, with a little atten- 
tion, thofe phaerionlena which occur in comnfon life 
and conveffation* A man who is hinllelf, we fliall 
fuppofe, of a competent fortune, and of no profef- 
iion; being introduced to a company of ftrangers, 
naturally treats them with different degrees of rc- 
fpect, as he is informed of their different fortunes 
and conditions ; though it is iinpoffible that he cari 
fo fuddenly propofe, and perhaps he would not ac- 
cept of, any pecuniary advantage from them. A 
traveller is always admitted into company, and meets 
with civility, in proportion as his train and equipage 
fpeak him a man of great or moderate fortune. In 
ilioit, the different ranks of men are, in a great mca- 
fure, regulated by riches ; and that with regard to’ 
Superiors as well as inferiors, ftrangers as well as ac- 
quaintance. 

Whar remains, therefore, but to conclude, that* 
as riches are delired for ourfelves only as.the means 
of gratifying our appetites, either at prefent or iti 
fome imaginary future period, they beget efteem in 
others merely from their having that influence. This 
indeed is their very nature or dlfcnce : They have a 
direCl reference to the commodities, conveniences, 
and pleafurcs of life : The bill of a banker who is 
broke, or gold in a defart. ifland, would otherwile be 
Jjtii as Valuable. When we approach a man who is, 
i»s we fay,* at his eafe, 'we are prefented with the 

pleafing 
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pleating ideas of plenty, fatisfadlion, cleanlinefs, 
warmth ; a cheerful houfe, elegant furniture, ready 
fervifce, and whatever is defirablein meet, drink, or 
apparel. On the contrary, when a poor man ap- 
pears, the difagrceable images of want, penury, hard 
labour, dirty furniture, coarfe or ragged cloaths, 
naufeous meat and diftateful liquor, immediately 
ftrike our fancy. What elfe do we mean by faying 
that one is rich, the other poor ? And as regard or 
contempt is the natural coni'equence of thofe differ- 
ent fituations in life, it is eafily feen what additional 
light and evidence this throws on our preceding the- 
ory with regard to all moral diftindtions *. 

A man who has cured hiinfelf of all ridiculous 
prepofleflions, and is fully, fincerely, and fteadily 
convinced, from experience as well as philofophy, 
that the difference of fortune makes lefs difference 
in happinefs than is vulgarly imagined ; fuch a one 
does not meafure out degrees of efteem according to 
the rent-rolls of his acquaintance. He may, indeed, 
externally pay a fuperior deference to the great lord 
above the vaflkl ; becaufe riches are the moft conve- 
nient, being the moft fixed and determinate, fource 
of diftin&ion : But his internal fentiments are more 
regulated by the perfonal chara&ers of men, than by 
the accidental and capricious favours of fortune. 

In moft countries of Europe, fiunily, that is, he- 
reditary riches, marked with titles and fymbols from 
the fovereign, is the chief fource of diftindtion. In 
England, more regard' is paid to prefent opulence, 
and plenty. Each pradtice has its advantages and 
difadvantages. Where birth is refpedted, unadtive, 
fpiritlefs minds remain in haughty indolence, and 
dream of nothing but pedigrees and genealogies': 
The generous and ambitious feek honour and autho- 
rity and reputation and favopj. Where riches are 
the chief idol, corruption, vehality, rapine prevail : 
Arts, manufactures, commerce, agriculture flourifh . 
Vol.II. S The 
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The former prejudice, being favourable to military' 
virtue, is more fuited to monarchies. The latter, 
being the chief fpur to induftry, agrees, better with 
a republican government. And we accordingly find, 
that each of thefe forms of government, by varying 
the utility of thofe cuftoms, has commonly a propor- 
tionable elFeft on the fentiments of mankind. 


SECTION VII. 

Of Qualities immediately agreeable to 

OURSELVES. 


W HOEVER has palled an evening with feri- 
„ous melancholy people, and has obferved 
how fuddenly the converfation was animated, and 
what fprightlinefs diffufed itfelf over the countenance, 
difeourfe. and behaviour of every one, on the ac- 
ceffion of a good-humoured, lively companion; luch 
a one will eafily allow, that CHEERFULNESS 
carried great merit with it, and naturally conciliates 
the good-will of mankind. No quality, indeed, 
more readily communicates itfelf to all around ; be- 
caufe no one has a greater propenfity to difplay itfelf, 
in jovial talk and pleafant entertainment. The flame 
lpreads through the whole circle ; and the mod fullen 
and morofe are often caught by it. That the melan- 
choly hate the merry, even though Horace fays it, 
I have fome difficulty to allow; becaufe I have always 
obferved, that, where* the jollity is moderate and de- 
cent, ferious people are fo much the more delighted, 
as it diffipates the gloom with which they are cpm- 
k 3 monly 
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" raonly dpprefled ; and gives them an unufual enjoy* 
iftSnt. 

From this influence of cheerfulrtefs, both to com- 
municate itfelf, and to engage approbation, we may 
perceive that there is another fct of mental qualities, 
which, without any utility or any tendency to farther 
good, either of the community or of the pofleflor, dif- 
fufe a fatisfaclion on the beholders, and procure friend- 
Ihip and regard. Their immediate fejifation, to the 
perfon poffefledof them, is agreeable : Others enter into 
the fame humour, and catch the fentiment, by a conta- 
gion or natural fy mpathy : And as we cannot forbear lo- 
ving whatever plcafes, a kindly emotion arifes towards 
the perfon who communicates fo much fatisfadlion. He 
is a more animating fpettacle : His prefence diffufes 
over us more fercne complacency and enjoyment: 
Our imagination, entering into his feelings and dif- 
pofition, is affefted in a more agreeable manner, than 
if a melancholy, dejected, fullen, anxious temper 
were prefented to us. Hence the affedtion and ap- 
probation, which attend the former : The averlion 
and difguft, with which we tegard the latter*. 

Few men would envy the character which Caisar. 
gives of Cassius. 

— — He loves ho play, 

As thou do’ll, Anthony: He hears no mufic: 
Seldom he (Indies and fmiles in fuch a fort, 

As if he mock’d himfelf, and fcorn’d his fpirit 
That could be mov’d to (mile at any thing. 

Not only fuch men, as Casar adds, are commonly 
dangerous , but alfo, having little enjoyment within 
themlelves, they can never become agreeable toothers, 
or contribute to focial entertainment. In all polite 
nations and ages, a relilh for plcafure, if accompanied 
with tSmperance and decency, is eileemed a coniider- 
able merit, even in the greateft men ; and becomes 
ftill more requilite in thofe of inferior rank, and charac- 
ter. It is an agreeable reprefentation, whieba French 

S 2 writer 
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writer gives of the fituation of his own mind in this 
particular. Virtue I love, fays he, without aujlcrity : 
Plea fare without effeminacy : And life without f easing 
its end*. 

Who is not ftruck with any fignal infijance of 
GREATNESS of MIND or Dignity of Char after ; 
with elevation of fentiment, difdain of flavery, and 
with that noble pride and fpirit, which arifes from 
confcious virtue ? The fublime, fays Longinus, is 
often nothing but the echo or image of magnanimity; 
and where this quality appears in any one, even 
though a fyllable be not uttered, it excites our ap- 
plaufe and admiration ; as may be obferved of the 
famous filence of Ajax in the Odyssey, which ex- 
press more noble difdain and refolute indignation, 
than any language can convey f. 

Were I Alexander, faid Parmenio, I would ac- 
cept of tbefe offers made by Darius. So would ff too, 
replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. This fay- 
ing is admirable, fays Longinius, from a like prin- 
ciple }. 

Go! cries the fame hero to his foldiers, when they 
refilled to follow him to the Indies ; go tell your coun- 
trymen, that you left Alexander completing the con - 
quejl of the world. “ Alexander,” faid the Prince 
of Conde', who always admired this paflage, “ aban- 
“ doned by his foldiers, among Barbarians not yet 
“ fully fubdued, felt in himfelf fuch a dignity and 
“ right of empire, that he could not believe it poffi- 
V ble that any one would refufe to obey him. Whe- 

ther in Europe or in Asia, among Greeks or 
“ Persians, all was indifferent to him : Wherever 

he found men, he fancied he ihould find fub- 

The confident of Medea in the tragedy recom- 
mends 

' * “ J’aime la vertu, fans rudefle ; 

“ J'aJme le plaifir, fan% moleflic; 

. “ J’alme la vie, & n’ea crams point la fin. ” St. Evremond. 

f Cap. 9. | Idem. 
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mends caution and fubmiflion ; and enumerating all 
thediftrcfles of that unfortunate heroine, afksher, what 
ihe has to fupport her againft her numerous and impla- 
cable enemies? My/elf, replies (he; My felf, I fay, and it 
is enougp. Boileau juftly recommends this pafiage as 
aifinilance of true fublime*. 

When Phocion, the modeft, the gentle Phocion, 
was led to execution, he turned to one of his fel- 
low-fufferers, who was lamenting his own hard fate. 
Is it not glory enough for you, fays he, that you die 
with Phocion f ? 

Place in oppofition the pi&ure which Tacitus 
draws of Vitellius, fallen from empire, prolong- 
ing his ignominy from a wretched love of life, deliver- 
ed over to the mercilefs rabble ; tofied, buffeted, and 
kicked about: conflrained, by their holding apoignard 
under his chin, to raife his head, and cxpofe himfelf 
to every contumely. What abjed infamy ! What 
low humiliation ! Yet even here, fays the hiftorian, 
he difcovered fome fymptoms of a mind not wholly 
degenerate. To a tribune, who infulted him, he re- 
plied, I am flill your Emperor %. 

We never excufe the abfolute want of fpirit and 
dignity of character, or a proper fenfe of what is due 
to one’s felf, in fociety and the common intercourfe 
of life. This vice conllitutes what we properly call 
tneannefr, when a man can fubmit to the bafeft flavery, 
in order to gain his ends ; fawn upon thofe who a- 
bufe him ; and degrade himfelf by intimacies and fa- 
miliarities with undefefving inferiors. ,7 A certain de- 
gree of generous (pride of felf- value is fo requifite, 
that the abfcnce of it in the mind difpleafcs, after the 
fame manner as the want of a nofe, eye, or any of 
the moll material feature of the face or member of the 


body*([. 
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The utility of COURAGE, both to the public 
and to the perfon poflefled of it, is an obvious 
foundation of merit : But to any one who duly confi- 
ders of the matter, it will appear, that this quality 
has a peculiar luftre, which it derives wholjy from 
itfelf, and from that noble elevation infeparable frdm 
it. Its figure, drawn by painters and by poets, dis- 
plays, in each feature, a Sublimity and daring con- 
fidence ; which catches the eye, engages the affec- 
tions, and diffufes, by Sympathy, a like Sublimity of 
Sentiment over every Spectator. 

Under what fhining colours does Demosthenes * 
reprefent Philip, where the orator apologizes for his 
own adminiftratien, and jultifies that pertinacious love 
of liberty with which he had inipired the Athenians : 
“ I beheld Philip,” fays he, “ lie with whom was 

your conteft, refolutely, while in purfuit of era- 
“ pirc and dominion, expofing himfelf to every 
■ * wound ; his eye goared, his neck wrefted, his 
“ arm, his thigh, pierced, whatever part of his body 
“ fortune fhould Seize on, that cheerSully relinquilh- 
“ ing ; provided that, with what remained, he might 
“ live in honour and renown. And Shall it be Said, 
“ that he, born in Pella, a place heretofore mean 
“ and ignoble, fhould be infpired with So high an 
“ ambition and thirft of fame ; while ycu, Athe- 
“ nians, c ire.” Thefe praifes excite the moll lively 
admiration ; but the views prefented bv the orator, 
carry us hot, we fee, beyond the hero himfelf, nor 
ever regard the future advantageous conSequences of 
his valour. 

The martial temper of the Romans, inflamed by 
continual wars, had railed their efteem of courage So 
high, that, in their language, it was called virtue , 
by way of excellence and of diftinftion from all‘other 
moral qualities. Ike Suevi, in the opinion of Ta- 
citus-}-, drejj'ed tbSr hair with a laudable intent : Not 
for the purpnfe of loving or being loved: Tljey adorned 

tbemfelvej 
f De moribus Germ. 


* Pro corona. 
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tbemfelves only for their enemies , and in order to ap- 
pear more terrible. A fentiment of the hiftorian, 
which would found a little oddly in other nations and 
other age^ 

The Scythians, according to Herodotus*, after 
ip alpiiig their enemies, drefled the ikin like leather, 
and ufed it as a towel ; and whoever had the moft of 
thofe towels was molt efteemed among them. So 
touch had martial bravery, in that nation, as well as 
in many others, deftroyed the l'entiments of humuni- 
ty ; a virtue lurely much more ufeful and engaging. 

It is indeed obfervable, that, among all uncultiva- 
ted nations, who have not as yet had fpll experience 
of the advantages attending beneficence, juftice, and 
the focial virtues, courage is the predominant excel- 
lence; what is moft celebrated by pocts,.rccommundcd 
by parents and inftrudtors, and admired by the pub- 
lic in general. The ethics of Homer are, in this 
particular, very different from thofe of Fenelon, 
his elegant imitator ; and luch as were well fuited to 
an age, when one hero, as remarked by Thucydides^-, 
could aik another, without offence, whether he were 
a robber or not. Such alfo, very lately, was the 
fyftem of ethics which prevailed in many barbarous 
parts of Ireland ; if we may credit Spencer, in 
his judicious account of the ftatc of that king- 
dom 

Of the fame clafs of virtues with courage is that 
undiilurbed philofophical TRANQUILLITY, fupe- 
rior to pain, iorrow, anxiety, and each affault of ad- 
verfe fortune. Confcious of his own virtue, fay the 
philofophers, the fage elevates himfelf above every 

S 4 accident 

* Lib. iv. t Lib. i. 

.+ ty is a common ufc, fays he, amongfl. their gentlemens Tons, 
that, as foon as they are able to ufe their weapons, they itrait gather 
to themfelves three or four itragglers or kern, with whom wandering a 
while up and down idly the country, taking only meat, he at laft 
falleth into feme bad occafion thy: (hall be offered ; which being. 
•nee made known, he is thenceforth counted a min of worth, in 
whom there is courage. 
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accident of life *, and fecutcly placed in the tefnple 
of wifdom, looks down on inferior mortals, engaged 
in purfuit of honours, riches, reputation, and every 
frivolous enjoyment. Thefe pretentions, no douht, 
when ftretched to the utmoft, are, by far, too mag- 
nificent for human nature. They carry, however, 3 
grandeur with them, which feiz.es the fpedlator, and 
ftrikes him with admiration. And the nearer we 
can approach in pradlice to this fublime tranquillity 
and indifference (for we mufl dillinguifli it from a 
flupid inlenfibility), the more fecure enjoyment fhull 
we attain within ourfelves, and the more greatnels 
of mind (hall we dilcover to the world. The philo- 
fophical tranquillity may, indeed, be confidered only 
as a branch of magnanimity. 

Who admires not Socrates; his perpetual fereni- 
ty and contentment, amidtt the greateft poverty and 
domeftic vexations ; his refolute contempt of riches, 
and his magnanimous care of preferving liberty, while 
he refufed all affiftunce from his friends and difciples, 
and avoided even the dependence of an obligation ? 
Epictetus had not fo much as a door to his little houfe 
or hovel ; and therefore foon loft his iron lamp, the 
only furniture which he had worth taking. But re- 
folving to difappoint all robbers for the future, he 
fupplied its place with an earthen lamp, of which he 
very peacebly kept pofleffion ever after. 

Among the ancients, the heroes in philofophy, as 
well as thofe in war and patriotilm, have a grandeur 
and force of fentiment, which aftonifhes our narrow 
fouls, and is raflily rejected as extravagant and fu- 
pernatural. They, in their turn, I allow, would 
nave had equal rcafon to contider as romantic and 
incredible, the degree of humanity, clemency, order, 
tranquillity, and other focial virtues, to which, in 
the adminiftration of government, we have attained 
in modern times, had any one been then able to have 
made a fair reprefentation v of them. Such is the com- 
|»enfation, which nature, or rather education, has, 

I made 
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made in the diftribution of excellencies and virtues 
jn thefe different ages. 

The merit of BENEVOLENCE, arifing from its 
utility, and its tendency to promote the good of man- 
kind, has been already explained, and is, no doubt, 
the foUtrce of a conjiderable part of that efteem which 
is fo univerfally paid to it. But it will alfo be al- 
lowed, that the very foftnefs and tendernel's of the 
lentiment, its engaging endearments, its fond ex- 
preflions, its delicate attentions, and all that flow 
of mutual confidence and regard which enters into 
a warm attachment of love and friendfhip: It will be 
allowed, I fay, that thefe feelings, being delightful 
in themfelves, are necelfarily communicated to the 
fpedtators, and melt them into the fame fondnels and 
delicacy. The tear naturally ftarts in our eye on the 
apprehenfion of a warm fentiment of this nature: 
Our brealt heaves, our heart is agitated, and every 
humane tender principle of our frame is fet in motion, 
and gives us the pureft and mod fatisfa&ory enjoy- 
ment. 

• When poets form deferiptions of Elysian fields, 
where the bleffed inhabitants ftand in no need of 
each other’s affiftance, they yet reprefent them as 
maintaining a conftant intercourfe of love and friend- 
fhip, and footh our fancy with the pleating image 
of thefe foft and gentle paffions. The idea of tender 
tranquillity in a paftoral Arc ad.' a, is agreeable from 
a like principle, as has been obferved above *. 

Who would live amidft perpetual wrangling, 
and fcolding, and mutual reproaches ? The rough- 
nefs and harfhnefs of thefe emotions difturb and 
difpleafe us : we fufFer by contagion and lympathy ; 
nor can we remain indifferent fpedlators, even tho* 
certain that no pernicious confequences would ever 
follow from fuch angry paffions. 

As a certain proof that the whole merit of bene- 
volence is not derived from its ufefulnofs, we may 

obferve. 


* Scft. V. Part 2. 
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pbferve, that, in a kind of blame, we fay, aperfoq 
is too good , when he exceeds his part in fociety, and 
carries his attention for others beyond the proper 
bounds. In like manner, we fay a man is too high- 
spirited, too intrepid , too indifferent about fortune : 
Reproaches which really, at bottom, imply* more 
efteem than many panegyrics. Being accuftomed to 
rate the merit and demerit of characters chiefly by 
their ufefiil or pernicious tendencies, we cannot for- 
bear applying the epithet of blame, when we difco- 
ver a fentiment which rifes to a degree that is hurt- 
ful : But it may happen, at the fame time, that its 
noble elevation, or its engaging tendernefs, fo feiz.es 
the heart, as rather to increafe our friendihip and 
concern for the perfon *. 

The amours and attachments of Harry the IVth 
pf France, during the civil wars of the league, fre- 
quently hurt his intereft and his cgufe ; but all the 
young at leaft, and amorous, who can iympathize 
w r ith the tender paifions, will allow, that this very 
weaknefs (for they will readily call it fuch) chiefly 
endears that hero, and interefts them in his for- 
tunes, 

The exceffive bravery and refolute inflexibility of 
Chari.es the Xllth ruined his owrn country, and 
infefled all his neighbours ; b.ut have fuch fplendnr 
and greatnefs in their appearance, as ftrikes us with 
admiration : and they might, in fpme degree, be 
even approved of, if they betrayed not fomctimes. 
too evident fymptoms of madnefs, and diforder. 

The Athenians pretended to the firft invention 
of agriculture and of laws ; and always valued them- 
felves extremely op the benefit thereby procured to 
the whole race of mankind. • They alfo boafted, and 
with reafon, of their warlike enterpjizes ; patticu- 

larly 

* Cheerfulnefs could fcarce admit of blame from its excefs, were 
it not that difRilute mirth, without a proper caufe or fubjeft, is a 
fure fymptom and charafteriftic of folly, and on that account dif- 
guftful. 
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larly again!! thofe innumerable fleets and armies of 
•Persians, which invaded Ppxece during the reigns 
o£ Darius and Xerxes. But though there be no 
comparifdh, in point of utility, between thefe peace- 
ful aiyj jnilitary honours ; yet we find, that the o- 
fators, who have write fuch elaborate panegyrics on 
that famous city, have chiefly triumphed in difplay- 
ing the warlike atchievements. Lysias, Thucydi- 
des, Plato, andlsoc rates, difeover, all of them, 
the fanie partiality ; which, though condemned by 
calm reafon and reflexion, appears lo natural in the 
mind of man. 

It is oblervable, that the great charm of poctiy 
confifts in lively pi dures of the fublime pailions, 
magnanimity, courage, difdain of fortune ; or thofe 
of the tender affedions, love and friendlhip ; which 
warm the heart, and diflufe over it. fimilar fentiments 
and emotions. And though all kinds of palfion, e- 
ven the molt difagreeable, fuch as grief and anger, 
are obferved, when excited by poetry to convey a 
latisfkdion, from a mechanifin of nature, not. eaiy 
to be explained : Yet thofe more elevated or foftcr 
affedions have a peculiar influence, and pleafe from 
more than one caufe or principle. Not to mention, 
that they alone intcrcft us in the fortune of the per-: 
fons reprefented, or communicate any efleem and 
afFedion for their cliaradet. 

And can it poflibly be doubted, that this talent it- 
felf of poets to move the paffions, this PATHETIC 
and SUBLIME of fentiment, is a very confidcrable 
merit ; and being enhanced by its extreme rarity, 
may exalt the perfon pofTeffed of it above every cha- 
radcr of the age in which he lives ? The prudence, 
addrefs, fteadinefs, and benign government of Au- 
gustus, adorned with all the fplendor of his noble 
birth and imperial crowp, render him but an une- 
qual competitor for fame with Virgil, who lays 
nothing into the oppolite foale but the divine beau- 
ties of his poetical genius. 


The 
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The very fenfibility to thefe beauties, or a DELI* 
C ACY of tafte, is itfelf a beauty in any chara&er ; ' 
as conveying the pureft, the moft durable, and moft 
innocent of all enjoyments. ' 

Thefe are fome inltances of the feveral fpe^ies of 
merit, that are valued for the immediate pleafurfi 
which they communicate to the perfon poiTelTed of 
them. No views of utility or of future beneficial 
confequences enter into this fentiment of approba- 
tion; yet is it of a kind fimilar to that- other fenti- 
ment, which arifes from views of a public or private 
utility. The fame focial fympathy, we may ob- 
ferve, or fellow-feeling with human happinefs or 
mifery, gives rifi* to both ; and this analogy, in all 
the parts of the prefent theory, may juftly be regard- 
ed as a confirmation of it. 


SECTION VIII. 


OfQlfALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE toOTHERS*. 


A S the mutual fhocks, in fociety, and the oppo- 
fit-ions of intereft and felf-love, have conftrain- 
ed mankind to eftablifh the laws of jujlice, in order 
to preferve the advantages of mutual afliftance and 
protection ; in like manner, the eternal contrarieties, 
in company , of mens pride and felf- conceit, have 
introduced the rules of GOOD-MANNERS or PO- 
LITENESS, 
*' 

# It is the nature, and indeed the definition of virtue, that it is 
a quality of the mind agreeable to or approved of hy every one , who 
tonjtders or contemplates it: Bwt fome qualities produce pleafure, 
becaufe they are ufeful to fociety, or ufeful or agreeable to the per- 
fon himfelf ; others produce it more immediately : which is the 
cafe with the clafs of virtues here confidered. 
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LITENESS, in order to facilitate the intercourfe of 
^ninds, and an undifturbed commerce and converfa- 
tion. Among well-bred people, a mutual deference 
is affedted*; contempt of others difguifed ; authority 
concealed ; attention given to each in his turn ; and 
dn eafy ftream of conVerfation maintained, without 
vehemence, without interruption, without eagernefs 
for victory, and without any airs of fuperiority. 
Thefe attentions aqd regards are immediately agree - 
able to others, abftradled from any conlideration of 
utility or beneficial tendencies : They conciliate af- 
fedtion, promote efteem, and extremely enhance the 
merit of the perfon, who regulates his behaviour by 
them. 

Many of the forms of breeding are arbitrary and 
cafual : but the thing exprefled by them is ftill the 
fame. A Spaniard goes out of his own houfe be- 
fore his gueft, to fignify that he leaves him mailer 
of all. In other countries, the landlord walks out 
laft, as a common mark of deference and regard. 

But in order to render a man perfedl good company , 
Ke mull have WIT and INGENUITY as well as 
good-manners. What wit is, it may not be eafy to 
define ; but it is eafy furely to determine, that it is 
a quality immediately agreeable to others, and com- 
municating, on its firft appearance, a lively joy and 
fatisfadlion to every one who has any comprehenfion 
of it. The moll profound metaphyfics, indeed, might 
be employed, in explaining the various kinds and 
fpecies of wit; and many clafles of it, which arc now 
received on the foie tcllimony of tafte and fentiment, 
might, perhaps, be refolved into more general prin- 
ciples. But this is fufficient for our prefent purpofe, 
that it does affedt tafte and fentiment, and bellowing 
an immediate enjoyment, is a fure fource of appro- 
bation and affedtion. 

In countries, where men pafs moil of their time 
in converfation, and vifits,»and aflembliee, thefe com- 
panionable qualities, fo to fpeak, are of high eftima- 

tion, 
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tian, and form a chief part of perfonal merit. In 
countries, where men live a more domeltic life, and 
either are employed in bufinefs, of amufe themfelwes 
in a narrower circle of acquaintance, 'the riiore folid 
qualities are chiefly regarded. Thus I have,. often 
obferved, that among the French, the firlt que- 
ftions, with regard to a ftranger, are. Is he polite ? 
Hat he wit ? In our own country, the chief praife 
beftowed, is always that of a good-natured, fenjible 
fellow. 

In coflverfation, the lively ipirit of dialogue is 
agreeably even to thofe who defire not to have any 
ihare in the difcourfe. Hence the teller of long fto- 
ries, or the poiripous declaimer, is very little appro- 
ved of. But raoft men defire likewife their turn in 
the converfation ; and regard, with a very evil eye, 
that loquacity which deprives them of a right they are 
naturally fo jealous of. 

There is a fort of harmlefs liars , frequently to be 
met with in company, who deal much in the mar- 
vellous. Their ufual intention is to pleafe and en- 
tertain ; but as men are moft delighted with what 
they conceive to be truth, thefe people miftake ex- 
tremely the means of pleafing, and incur univerfal 
blame. Some indulgence, however, to lying or fic- 
tion, is given in humorous ftories, becaufe it is there 
really agreeable and entertaining ; and truth is not 
of any importance. 

Eloquence, genius of all kinds, even good fenfe 
and found rcafoning, when it rifes to an eminent de- 
gree, and is employed upon fubjedls of any conlider- 
able dignity and nice difeernment ; all thefe endow- 
ments feem immediately agreeable, and have a merit 
diftindl from their ufefnlnels. Rarity, likewife, 
which fo much enhances the price of every thing, 
mull fet an additional value on thefe noble talents of 
the human mind. 

Modelly may be understood in different fenfes, e- 
ven abftradted frpm chaftity, which has been alrea- 
dy 
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dy treated of. It fometimes means that tendernefs 
"*and nicety of honour, that agprehenfion of blame, 
that dread of intrufion or injury towards others, that 
PupoR, which is the proper guardian of every kind 
of virtue, and a fure prelervative againft vice and 
corruption. But its molt ufual meaning is when it 
is oppofed to impudence and, arrogance, and exprefles 
a diffidence of our own judgment, and a due atten- 
tion and regard fop others. In young men chiefly, 
this quality is a fure lign of good fenfe ; and is alfo 
' the certain means of augmenting that endowment, 
by preferving their ears open to inftruftion, and 
making them Hill grafp after new attainments. But 
it has a farther charm to every fpeftator, by flatter- 
ing every man’s vanity, and prefenting the appear- 
ance of a docile pupil, who receives, with proper at- 
tention and refpeft, every word they utter. 

Men have, in general, a much greater propenfity 
to over-value than to under- value themfelves ; not- 
withftanding the opinion of Aristotle*. This 
makes us more jealous of the excefs on the former 
fide, and caufes us to regard, with a peculiar indul- 
gence, all tendency to modefty and felf-diffidence ; 
as efteeming the danger lefs of falling into any vi- 
cious extreme of that nature. It is thus in countries 
where mens bodies are apt to exceed in corpulency, 
perfonal beauty is placed in a much greater degree 
of flendernefs, than in countries where that is the 
moft ufual deleft. Being fo often ftruck with in- 
ltances of one fpecies of deformity, men think they 
can never keep at too great a diftance from it, and 
wiffi always to have a leaning to the oppofite fide. 
In like manner, were the door opened to ielf-praife, 
and were Montaigne’s maxim obferved, that one 
fhould fay as, frankly, I have fenfe, I have learning, 
I have courage, beauty, or wit, as it is fure we often 
think fo; were this the cafe, I fay, every one is 
fenfible, that fuch a flood of impertinence would 

break 
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break in upon us, as would render fociety wholly 
intolerable. for this reafon, ' cuftom has ettablifhed, 
it as a rule, in common focieties, that men fliould 
not indulge themfelves in felf-praife, or eyen fpeak 
much of themfelves ; and it is only among intimate 
friends or people of very manly behaviour, that one 
is allowed to do himfelf juftice. No body finds fault 
with Maurice, Prince of Orange, for his reply to 
one who aflted him, whom he efteemed the firil ge- 
neral of the age? The Marquis qf Spinola, faid he, 
is the fecond. Though it is obfervable, that the felf- 
praife implied is here better implied, than if it had 
been dire&ly exprefled without any cover or dif- 
guife. 

He mull be a very fuperficial thinker who imagines, 
that all inftances of mutual deference are to be under- 
ftood in earneft, and that a man would be more efti- 
mable for being ignorant of his own merits and ac- 
complilhments. A fmall bias towards modefty, even 
in the internal fentiment, is favourably regarded, 
efpecially in young people ; and a llrong bias is re- 
quired in the outward behaviour: But this excludes 
not a noble pride and fpirit, which may openly dif- 
play itfelf in its full extent, when one lies under ca- 
lumny or oppreffion of any kind. The generous contu- 
macy of Socrates, as Cicero calls it, has been highly 
celebrated in all ages; and when joined to the ufual 
modefty of his behaviour, forms a Ihining charafter. 
Iphicrates, the Athenian, being accufed of betray- 
ing the interefts. of his country, alked his accufer. 
Would you , fays he, have, on a like occajton, been guilty 
of that crime? By no means , replied the other. And 
can you then imagine , cried the hero, that Iphicrates 
would he guilty *? In fhort, a generous fpirit and felf- 
value, well founded, decently difguifed, and courage- 
oufly fuppcrted under diftrefs and calumny, is a great 
excellency, and feeras to derive its merit from the 
noble elevation of its fentiment, or its immediate 
' agreeablenefs 


* QgiNQTis. UJ>. v. cap < 12. 
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agreeabler^fg to its poffefior. In ordinary characters, 
jwc approve of a bias towards modefty, which is a 
Quality immediately agreeable to others : The vicious 
excefs of the former virtue, namely, infolence or 
haughtinefs, is immediately difagreeable to others : 
The excefs of the latter is fo to the poflefTor. Thus 
are the boundaries of thefc duties adjufted. 

A delire of fame, reputation, or a character with 
others, is fo far from being blameable, that it feems 
infeparable from virtue, genius, capacity, and a gene- 
rous or noble dilpofition. An attention even to trivial 
matters, in order to pleafe, is alfo cxpeCted and de- 
manded by fociety ; and no one is iurprifed, if he 
find a man in company, to obferve a greater elegance 
of dreis, and more pleafant flow of converfation, than 
when he pafles his time at home, and with his own 
family. Wherein, then, conlifts VANITY, which is 
fo juftly regarded as a fault or imperfection ? It leems 
to confift chiefly in fuch an intemperate difplay of 
our advantages, honours, and accomplilhments ; in 
fuch an importunate and open demand of praife 
and admiration, as is offenfive to others, and encroach- 
es too far on their fecret vanity and ambition. It 
is belides a fure fymptom of the want of true dignity 
and elevation of mind, which is fo great an ornament 
in any character. For why that impatient defire of 
applaufe, as if you were not juftly intitled to it, and 
might not reafonably expeCt that it would for ever 
attend you? Why fo anxious to inform us of the 
great company which you have kept ; the obliging 
things which were faid to you ; the honours, the dif- 
tindions which you met with ; as if thefe were not 
things of courfe, and what we could readily, of our- 
felves, have imagined, without being told of them? 

DECENCY, or a proper regard to age, fex, cha- 
racter, and ftation in the world, may be ranked among 
the qualities which are immediately agreeable to 
others, and which, by that means, acquire praife and 
approbation. An effeminate behaviour in a man, a 

V01. II. T rough 
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rough manner in a woman j thefe are uglybecaufe 
unsuitable to each charader, and different from the 
qualities which we exped in the fexes. It is as if a 
tragedy abounded in comic beauties, or a* comedy in 
tragic. The disproportions hurt the eye, and convey 
a diSagreeable Sentiment to the Spectators, thd* Source 
of blame and disapprobation. This is that indecorum 
which is explained So much at large by Cicero in his 
Offices. 

Among the otliervirtues, we may alSo give CLEAN- 
LINESS a place ; fince it naturally renders us agree- 
able to others, and is no inconfiderable Source of love 
and affedion. No one will deny, that a negligence 
in this particular is a fault ; and as faults are nothing 
but Smaller vices, and this fault can have no other 
origin than the uneaSy fituation which it excites in 
others ; we may, in this inftance. Seemingly So trivial, 
clearly diScover the origin of moral diftindions, about 
which the learned have involved themfelves in Such 
maxes of perplexity and error. 

But befidcs all the agreeable qualities, the origin 
of whofe beauty we can in Some degree explain and 
account for, there ftill remains Something mylterious 
and inexplicable, which conveys an immediate fatis- 
fadion to the fpedator; but how, or why, or for what 
reaSon, he eonnot pretend to determine. There is a 
MANNER, a grace, an eaSe, a genteelneSs, an I- 
know-not-what, which Some men pofiefs above others, 
which is very different from external beauty and 
comelinefs, and which, however, catches our affedion 
aim oft as Suddenly and powerfully. And though this 
manner be chiefly talked of in the paffion between 
the fexes, where the concealed magic is eafily ex- 
plained, yet Surely much of it prevails in all our efti- 
mation of charaders, and forms no inconfldetable 
part of perfonal merit. This clafs of accompliih' 
ments, therefore, mull be trufled entirely to the blind 
but Sure teftimony of tpfte and Sentiment; and mull 
be confidered as a part of ethics, left by nature to 

bafik’ 
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baffle all tlie pride of philofophy, and make her fen” 
:.jfible of her narrow boundaries and (lender acquifi- 
fions. 

We approve of another, becaufe of his wit, po- 
litenefs, modedy, decency, 01; any agreeable quality 
which* he pofiefies; although he be not of our ac- 
quaintance, nor has ever given us any entertainment 
by means of thefe accomplifliments. The idea which 
we form of their effect on his acquaintance, has an 
agreeable influence bn our imagination, and gives us 
k the fentiment of approbation. This principle enters 
all the judgments which we form concerning 
manners and characters. 


S E C T I O N IX. 

Conclusion. 


PART i. 


I T may juftly appear furprifing, that any man, in 
fo late an age, (hould find it requifite to prove by 
elaborate reaftming, that PERSONAL MERIT con- 
fids altogether in the pofleffion of mental qualities 
ufeful or agreeable to the perfon bim/elf, or to others. 
It might be expedted, that this principle would have 
Occurred even to the fird rude, unpradtifed enqui- 
rers concerning morals, and been received from its 
own evidence, without any argument or deputation. 
Whatever is valuable in any kind, fo naturally clade? 
itfelf under the divifion of % ufeful or agreeable, the 
vtite or the dulce, that it is not eafy to imagine, why 

T 2 we 
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we Ihould ever feek farther, or conlider the queftion 
as a matter of nice refearch or enquiry. And as 
every thing ufeful or agreeable mult poftefs theie 
qualities with regard either to the perform himfelf or 
to others, the complete delineation or defeription of 
merit feems to be performed as naturally as a Ihadow 
is call by the fun, or an image is reflected upon water. 
If the ground, on which the fliadow is call, be not 
broken and uneven, nor the furface, from which the 
image is reflected, difturbed and confufed ; a juft fi- 
gure is immediately prefented, without any art or. 
attention. And it -feems a reafonable prefumption> 
that lyftems and hypothefes have perverted our na- 
tural underfta riding; when a theory fo Ample and 
obvious could fo long have efcaped the moll elabo- 
rate examination. 

But however the cafe may have fared with philo- 
fophy, in common life thefe principles are Hill im- 
plicitly maintained ; nor is any other topic of praile 
or blame ever recurred to, when we employ any 
panegyric or fatire, any applaufe or cenfure, of hu- 
man adtion and behaviour. If we obferve men, in 
every intercourfe of bulinefs or plcafure, in every 
difeourfe and converfation ; we fhall find them no 
where, except in the fchools, at any lofs upon this 
fubjedl. What fo natural, for inftance, as the follow- 
ing dialogue ? You are very happy, we lhall fpppofe 
one to fay, addrefling himfelf to another, that you 
have given your daughter to Cleanthes. He is a. 
man of honour and humanity. Every one who has 
any intercourfe with him, is fure of fair and kind 
treatment *. I congratulate you too, fays another, 
on the promiling expectations of this fon-in-law; 
whofe alfiduous application to the ftudy of the laws, 
whofe quick penetration and early knowledge both 
of men and bulinefs, prognofticate the greatell ho- 
nours and advancement f. You furprife me, replies a 
* t third, 

* Qualities ufeful to others. 

t Qualities ufeful to the periou himfefc 
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third, when you talk of Cleanthes as a man of bu~ 
’"finefs and application. I met him lately in a circle 
of the gaypft company, and he was the very life and 
foul 1 of our converfation : So much wit with good 
ryannars; fo much gallantry without affedlation ; fo 
much ingenious knowledge fo genteelly delivered, l 
have never before obferved in any one*. You would 
admire him ftill more, fays a fourth, if you knew him 
more familiarly. That cheerfulnefs, which you might 
remark in him, is not a fudden flafli ftruck out by 
V^ompany : It runs through the whole tenor of his life, 
arffhpreferves a perpetual ferenity on his countenance 
and tranquillity in his foul. He has met with levere 
trials, misfortunes as well as dangers; and by his 
greatnefs of mind, was ftill fuperior to -all of them f . 
The image, gentlemen, which you have here deline- 
ated of Cleanthes, cry’d I, is that of accomplilhed 
merit. Each of you has given a itroke of the pencil 
to his figure; and you have unawares exceeded all 
the pidlures drawn by Gratian or Castiglionx. 
A .philofopher might felecl this character as a model 
of perfect virtue. 

And as every quality, which is ufeful or agreeable 
to ourfelvcs or others, is, in common life, allowed to 
be a part of perfonal merit ; fo no other will ever be 
received, where men judge of things by their natural, 
unprejudiced reafon, without the delufive glolfes of 
fuperftition and falfe religion. Celibacy, falling, pe- 
nance, mortification, felf-denial, humility, lilcnce, 
folitude, and the whole train of monkilh virtues ; for 
what reafon are they every where rejected by men 
of fenfe, but becaufe they ferve to no manner of pur- 
pofe; neither advance a man’s fortune in the world, 
nor render him a more valuable member of fociety ; 
neither qualify him for the entertainment of com- 
pany, nor increafe his power of fdf-enjoyment ? We 
obferve, on the contrary, that they crofs all thefe de- 

T 3* ' firahle 

? Qualities immediately agreeable to others. 

t Qualities immediately agreeable to the perfon himfelf. 
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lirable ends; ftupify the underftanding, and harden 
the heart, obfcure the fancy ancl four the temper? 
We juftly, therefore, transfer them to t$ie opposite 
column, and place them in the catalogue of vices ; 
nor has any fuperilition force fufficient among m$n 
of the world, to pervert entirely thefe natural fenti- 
jnents. A gloomy, hair-brained enthufiaft, after his 
death, may have a place in the calendar; but will 
fcarcely ever be admitted, when alive, into intimacy 
and fociety, except by thofe who are as dilirious and 
difmal as himfelf. 

It fecms a happinefs in the prefent theory, that it 
enters not into that ^vulgar difpute concerning the 
degrees of benevolence or felf-love, which prevail in 
human nature; a difpute which is never likely to 
have any iflue; both becaufe men, who have taken 
part, are not eafily convinced, and becaufe the phe- 
nomena, which can be produced on either fide, are 
fo dilperfed, fo uncertain, and fubjedl to fo many in- 
terpretations, that it is fcarcely pofiible accurately to 
compare them, or draw from them any determinate 
inference or conclufion. It is fufficient for our pre- 
fent purpofe, if it be allowed, what l'urely, without 
the greateft abfurdity, cannot be dilputed, that there 
is fome benevolence, however fmall, infilled into our 
bofom; fome fpark of friendlhip for human kind; 
fome particle of the dove kneaded into our frame, 
along with the elements of the wolf and ferpent. 
Let thefe generous fentiriients be luppofed ever fo 
weak; let them be infufficient to move even a hand 
or finger of our body; they mull fiill diredt the 
determinations of our mind, and where evtry thing 
elfe is equal, produce a cool preference of what is 
uleful and ferviceable to mankind, above what is 
pernicious and dangerous. A moral dijlinftion, there- 
fure/immediately ariles ; a general fentiment pf blame 
and approbation ; a tendency however faint to the oh- 
jedts of the one, and a proportionable averfion to thofe 
of the other. Nor will thofe reaioners, who fo ear- 
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• maintain the predominant felfilhnefs of human 

~^tind, be any way fcandalized at hearing of the weak 
lentiments of virtue implanted in our nature. On 
the contrary, they are found as ready to maintain the 
one tenet as the other; and the fpirit of fatire (for 
filch it appears rather than of corruption) naturally 
gives rife to both opinions; which have, indeed, 4 
great and almoft indifl'oluble connexion together. 

Avarice, ambition, vanity, and all paflions vulgar* 
ly, though improperly,* comprifed under the deno- 
•yinination of /elf-love, are here excluded from our 
fe°ojry concerning the origin of morals, not becaufe 
they are too weak, but becaufe they have not a pro- 
per direction for that purpofe. The notion of morals 
implies fome fentiment common to all mankind, which 
recommends the fame objed to general approbation, 
and makes every man, or moft men, agree in the fame 
opinion or deciiion concerning it. It alio implies fome 
fentiment, fo univerfal and comprehenlive as to ex- 
tend to all mankind, and render the adions and con- 
dud, even of the perfons the moft remote, an objed 
of applaufe or cenfure, according as they agree or 
difagree with that rule of right which is eftablilhed. 
Thel'e two requiiite circumftances belong alone to 
the fentiment of humanity here infilled on. The 
other palfions produce, in every breaft, many llrong 
fentiments of defire and averfion, affedion and hatred ; 
but thefe neither are felt fo much in common, nor are 
fo comprehenlive as to be the foundation of any ge- 
neral fyftem and eftablilhed theory of blame or ap- 
probation. 

When a man denominates another his enemy, his 
rival, his antagonijl, his adverfary, he is underftood 
to fpeak the language of felf-love, and to exprefs fen- 
timents peculiar to himfelf, and arifing from his par- 
ticular circumftances and fituation. But when he 
bellows on any man the epithets of vicious or odious 
or depraved, he then fpeal^s another language, and 
expreffes fentiments, in which he expeds ail his au- 
dience are to concur with him. He mull here, there- 

T 4 fore, 
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fore, depart from bis private and particular lituation, 
and muft chufe a point of view common to him with- 
others: He muft move fome univerfal principle of 
the human frame, and touch a ftring to which all 
mankind have an accord and fymphony. If he mean 
t therefore to exprefs, that this man poffcffes qualities 
•vhole tendency is pernicious to fociety, he has cholen 
this common point of view, and has touched the 
principle of humanity, in which every man. in fome 
degree, concurs. While the human heart is com- 
pounded of the fame elements as at prefent, it will 
never be wholly indifferent to public good, no{, en- 
tirely unaffected with the tendency of characters and 
manners. And though this affeClion of humanity 
may not generally be efteemed fo ltrong as vanity or 
ambition, yet, being common to all men, it can alone 
be the foundation of morals, or of any general fyftem 
of blame or praife. One man’s ambition is not ano- 
ther’s ambition ; nor will the fame event or objcCt 
fatisfy both: But the humanity of one man is the 
humanity of every one ; and the fame object touches 
this paflton in all human creatures. 

But the fenti merits which arife from humanity are 
not only the fame in all human creatures, and pro- 
duce the fame approbation or cenfure, but they alfo 
comprehend all human creatures ; nor is there ‘.my 
one whole condudt or character is not, by their 
means, an object, to every one, of cenfure or ap- 
probation.' On the contrary, thofe other paffions, 
commonly denominated felfilh, both produce differ- 
ent fentiments in each individual, according to his 
particular lituation ; and alfo contemplate the great- 
er part of mankind with the utmoft indifference and 
unconcern. Whoever has a high regard and elleem 
for me flatters my vanity ; whoever exprelies con- 
tempt mortifies and difpleafes me : but as my name 
is known but to a fmall part of mankind, there are 
few who come within the fphere of this paflion, or 
excite, on its account, either my affection or difgult. 
But if -you represent a tyrannical, infolent, or bar- 

I barous 
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barous behaviour, in any country or in any age of 
the world, I foon carry my eye to the pernicious 
tendency of fuch a condudt, and feel the fcntiment 
of njpugmtnce and difpleafure towards it. No cha- 
ractencan be fo remote as to be, in this light, whol- 
ly indifferent to me. What is beneficial to fociety, 
or to the perlon himfelf, muff ftill be preferred 1 . 
And every quality or adtion, of every hqman being, 
mull, by this means, be ranked under fome clafs or 
denomination, expreifive of general cenfure or ap- 
v plaufe. 

*'*- What more, therefore, can we alk to diffinguilh 
the fentiments, dependant on humanity, from thofe 
connected with any other paflion ; or to fatisfy us, 
why the former are the origin of morals, not the 
latter? Whatever conduct gains my ’ approbation, 
by touching my humanity, procures alfo the ap- 
plaule of all mankind, by affedting the fame prin- 
ciple in them: But what ferves my avarice or am- 
bition pleafes thefe paflions in me alone, and affects 
not. the avarice and ambition of the reft of mankind. 
There is no circum fiance of conduct in any man, 
provided it have a beneficial tendency, that is not 
agreeable to my humanity, however remote the per- 
fon : but every man, lo far i-emoved as neither to 
crofs nor ferve my avarice and ambition, is regarded 
as wholly indifferent by thofe paflions. The diftinc- 
tion, therefore, between tliefc fpecics of fentiment 
being fo great and evident, language mull foon be 
moulded upon it, and .mull invent a peculiar let of 
terms, in order to exprel’s thofe univerfal fentiments 
of cenfure or approbation, which arife from huma- 
nity, or from views of general ufefulnefs and its 
contrary. VIRTUE and VIC E become then known : 
morals are recognized : certain general ideas arc fra- 
med of human conduct and behaviour: fuch mea- 
fures are expedted from men in fuch lituations : this 
adtion is determined to be conformable to our ab- 
ftradt rule; that other, contrary. , And by fuch u- 
* niverfal 
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niverfal principles are the particular fentiments of 
felf-love frequently controlled and limited *. 

From inftances of popular tumults, feditions, fac- 
tions, panics, and of all paflions which hre fltared 
with a multitude, we may learn the influence, of lo- 
ciety, in exciting and fupporting any emotion ; While 
the moft ungovernable diforders are railed, we find, 

, by that me^ns, from the flighteft and moft frivolous 
occalions. Solon was no very cruel, though per- 
haps .an unjuft legiflator, who punifhed neuters in 
civil wars ; and few, I believe, would, in fuch ca- 
fes, incur the penalty, were their affection and-isf- 
courfe allowed iiifficient to abfolve them. No fel- 
filhnels, and fcarce any philofophy, have there force 
fuflicient to fupport a total coolnefs and indifference; 
and he muft be more or lefs than man, who kindles 
not in the common blaze. What wonder, then, that 
moral fentiments are found of fuch influence in life ; 
though fpringing from principles which may appear 
at firit fight fomewhat fmall and delicate? Butthefe 
principles, we muft remark, are focial and univer- 
fal : They form, in a manner, the party of human- 
kind againlt vice or diforder, its common enemy : 
And as the benevolent concern for others is diffufed, 
in a greater or lefs degree, over all men, and is the 
fame in all, it occurs more frequently in difeourfe, 
is cherifhed by fociety and converfation ; and the 
blame and approbation confequent on it are thereby 
rouzed froin that lethargy into which they are pro- 
bably lulled in folitary and uncultivated nature. O- 
ther paflions, though perhaps originally ftronger, yet 
being felfifh and private, are often overpowered by 
its force, and yield the dominion of our breaft ta 
tliofe focial and public principles. 

Another fpring of our conftitution, that bring? a 
great addition of force to moral fentiment, is, the 
love of fame ; which rules, with fuch uncontrolled 
authority, "in all generous minds, and is often the 

grand 
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f rand objeCt of all their defigns and undertakings. 

y our continual and earned purfuit of a character, 
a 1 fame, a reputation in the world, we bring our 
own 'deportment and conduct frequently in review, 
ayd coniider how they appear in the eyes of thofe 
who approach and regard us. This conftant habit 
of furveying ourl'elves, as it were, in reflection, 
keeps alive all the fentiments of right and wrong, 
and begets, in noble.natures, a certain reverence for 
themfelves as well as others ; which is . the fureft 
.guardian of every virtue. The animal conveniences 
and pleafures fink gradually in their value; while 
every inward beauty and moral grace is ftudioully 
acquired, and the mind is accomplilhed in every 
perfection, which can adorn or embellilh a rational 
creature. 

Here is the mod perfect morality with which we 
are acquainted ; here is difplayed the force of many 
lympathies. Our moral fentiment is itfelf a feeling 
chiefly of that nature ; and our regard to a charac- 
ter with others feems to arife only from <a care of 
preferring a character with ourfelves ; and in order 
to attain this end, we find it neceflary to prop our 
tottering judgment on the correfpondent approbation 
of mankind. 

But, that we may accommodate matters, and re- 
move, if poffible, every difficulty, let us allow all 
thefe rcafonings to be falfe. Let us allow that, when 
we refolve the pleaftire which arifes from views of 
utility into the fentiments of humanity and fynrrpa- 
thy, we have embraced a wrong hypothefis. Let 
us confefs it neceflary to find fome other explication 
of that applaufe which is paid to objects, whether 
inanimate, animate, or rational, if they have a ten- 
dency to promote the welfare and advantage of man- 
kind. However difficult it be to conceive, that an 
objeCt is approved of on account of its tendency to a 
certain end, while the end itfelf is totally indiffer- 
ent; 1# us lwallow this abfurdity, and coniider what 

are 
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are the confequences. The preceding delineation 
or definition of PERSONAL MERIT muft ftill re-' 
tain its evidence and authority : It muft ftill be' al- 
lowed, that every quality of the minu, which is 
ufeful or agreeable to the per/on himfelf or to > others, 
communicates a pleafure to the fpedlator, engages 
his efteem, and is admitted under the honourable 
denomination of virtue or merit. Are not juftice, 
fidelity, honour, veracity, allegiance, chaftity, e- 
fteemed folely on account of their tendency to pro- 
mote the good of fociety ? Is not that tendency in/ 
feparable from humanity, benevolence, lenityfj^e- 
nerofity, gratitude, moderation, tendernefs, friend- 
fhip, and all the other focial virtues ? Can it poffi- 
bly be doubted, that induftry, dilcretion, frugality, 
fecrecy, order, perfeverance, forethought, judgment, 
and this whole clafs of virtues and accompli fitments, 
of which many pages would not contain the cata- 
logue ; can it be doubted, I fay, that the tendency 
of thefe qualities to promote the intereft and happi- 
nefs of their poffeffor, is the foie foundation of their 
merit ? Who can difpute that a mind, which lup- 
ports a perpetual ferenity and cheerfulnefs, a noble 
dignity and undaunted fpirit, a tender affection and 
good-will to all around ; as it has more enjoyment 
within itfelf, is alfo a more animating and rejoicing 
fpectacle, than if dejected with melancholy, tor- 
mented with anxiety, irritated with rage, or funk 
into the molt abjedl bafenefs and degeneracy ? And 
as to the qualities immediately agreeable to others , 
they fpeak fufticiently for themfelves ; and he muft 
be unhappy indeed, either in his own temper, or in 
his fituation and company, who has never perceived 
the charms of a facetious wit or flowing affabilip' , ,of 
a delicate modclly or decent genteelnefs of atfdrefs 
and manner. 

I am fenlible, that nothing can be more unpliilo- 
fophical tlfan to be pofitive or dogmatical on any 
fubject ; and that, even if e xcejfivc fcepticifm could 

be 
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be maintained, it would not be more deftrudtive to 
?.ll juft reafoning and enquiry. I am convinced, that 
where men are the moft fure and arrogant, they arc 
commonly the moft miftaken, and have there given 
reins’ to paffion, without that proper deliberation 
and fufpenfe, which can. alone fecure them from the 
grofleit abfurdities. Yet I muft confefs, that this 
enumeration puts the matter in fo ftrong a light, that 
I cannot at prefent be more allured of any truth, 
which I learn from reafoning and argument, than that 
perfonal merit confifts entirely in the ufefulnefs or 
agreeablenefs of qualities to the perfon himfelf pol- 
fellecl of them, or to others who have any inter- 
courfe with him. But when I reflect, that though 
the bulk and figure of the earth have been meafured 
and delineated, though the motions of the tides have 
been accounted for, the order and ceconomy of the 
heavenly bodies fubjedted to their proper laws, and 
INFINITE itfelf reduced to calculation; yet men 
ftill difpute concerning the foundation of their mo- 
ral duties : When I reflect on this, I fay, I fall back 
into diffidence and fcepticifm, and fulpedl, that an 
hypothefis fo obvious, had it been a true one, would 
long ere now have been received by the unanimous 
fuffrage and confent of mankind. 

PART II. 

Having explained the moral approbation attending 
merit or virtue, there remains nothing, but briefly 
to confider our interefted obligation to it, and to en- 
quire, whether every man, who has any regard to 
his awn happinefs and welfare, will not belt find 
his account in the practice of every moral duty ? If 
this can be clearly afeertained from the foregoing 
theory, we fhall have the fatisfa&ion to refledt, that 
we have advanced principles, which not only, it is 
hoped, will Hand the tell of, reafoning and enquiry, 
but may contribute to the amendment of mens lives, 

• and 
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and their improvement in morality and focial virtue 
And though the philofophical truth of any propq- 
iition by no means depends on its tendency to pro- 
mote the interefts of fociety ; yet a mag has bht a 
bad grace, who delivers a theory, however 'true, 
which, he rauft confefs, leads to a practice dangerous 
and pernicious. Why rake into thofe corners of na- 
ture, which fpread a nuifance all around? Why dig 
up the peftilence from the pit in which it is buried ? 
The ingenuity of your refearclies may be admired, 
but your fyftems will be detelted ; and mankind will 
agree, if they cannot refute them, to fink them, at 
lealt, in eternal filence and oblivion. Truths, \TTiich 
are pernicious to fociety, if any fuch there be, will 
yield to errors, which are fidutary and advanta- 
geous. 

But what philofophical truths can be more advan- 
tageous to fociety, than thofe here delivered, which 
reprefent virtue in all her genuine and moft engaging 
charms, and make us approach her with eafe, fami- 
liarity, and afle&ion ? The dilmal drels falls off, 
with which many divines, and fome philofophers 
have covered her ; and nothing appears but gentlcnefs, 
humanity, beneficence, affability ; nay even, at pro- 
per intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks 
not of ufclefs aufterities and rigours, fuffering and 
felf-denial. She declares, that her foie purpole is, 
to make her votaries and all mankind, during every 
inftant of. their exiftence, if pofiible, cheerful and 
happy ; nor does Ihe ever willingly part with any 
pleafure but in hopes of ample compenfation in fome 
other period of their lives. The foie trouble, which 
Ihe demands, is that of juft calculation, and a fteady 
preference of the greater happinefs. And if any au- 
ftere pretenders approach her, enemies to jqy and 
pleafure, Ihe either rejedts them as hypocrites and 
deceivers ; or if Ihe admit them in her train, they 
are ranked however, among the leaft favoured of 
her votaries. 
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And, indeed, to drop all figurative exprefiion, 
what hopes can we ever have of engaging mankind 
to a practice, which we confefs full of aufterity and 
rigour? Or .what theory of morals can ever ferve any 
ufefui purpofc, unlefs it can Ihow, by a particular 
derail, J that all the duties, which it recommends, 
are alfo the true intereft of-each individual ? The pe- 
culiar advantage of the foregoing fyftera fcems to 
he, that it furnilhes proper mediums for that pur- 
pofe. 

That the virtues which are Immediately ufefui or 
agreeable to the perfon pofiefied of them, are de- 
firabre in a view to felf-intereft, it would furely be 
fuperfluous to prove. Moraliits, indeed, may fpare 
themfelves all the pains which they often take in re- 
commending thefe duties. To what purpofe colledt 
arguments to evince, that temperance is advantageous, 
and the excefles of pleafure hurtful? when it appears, 
that thefe cxcefles are only denominated fuch, be- 
caufe they are hurtful ; and that, if the unlimited 
ufe of ftrong liquors, for inftance, no more impaired 
health or the faculties of mind and body than the 
ufe 'of air or water, it would not be a whit more vi- 
cious or blameable. 

It feems equally fuperflous to prove, that the 
companionable virtues of good manners and wit, de- 
cency and gcnteelncfs, are more deiirable than the 
contrary qualities. Vanity alone, without any other 
conlideration, is a fufficient motive to make us wifli 
for the poifelfion of thefe accomplilhments. No man 
was ever willingly deficient in this particular. All 
our failures here proceed from bad education, want 
of capacity, or a perverfe and unpliable diipofition. 
Would you have your company coveted, admired, 
followed ; rather than hated, defpifed, avoided? 
Gan any one ferioufiy deliberate in the cafe ? As no 
enjoyment is fincere, without feme reference to com- 
pany and fociety ; fo no fociety can be > agreeable, 

or even tolerable, where a than feels his prefence un- 
welcome. 
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welcome, and difcovers all around him fymptoms of 
diiguft and averfion. 

But why, in the greater fociety or confederacy of 
mankind, fhould not the cafe be the fame as in par- 
ticular clubs and companies? Why is it more doubt- 
ful, that the enlarged virtues of humanity, generali- 
ty, beneficence, are defirable with a view to happinefs 
and felf-intereft, than the limited endowments of 
ingenuity and politnefs? Are we apprehenfive left 
thofe focial affedtions interfere, in a greater and more 
immediate degree than any other purfuits, with pri- 
vate utility, and cannot be gratified, without fome 
important facrifice of honour and advantage ? If fo, 
we are but ill ipftructed in the nature of the human 
pafiions, and are more influenced by verbal diftinc- 
tions than by real differences. 

Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be fuppofed 
between th zfdjijh and focial fentiments or difpoiitions, 
they are really no more oppoiite than felfifh and am- 
bitious, felfifh and revengeful, felfifh and vain. It 
is requifite, that there be an original propenfity of 
fome kind, in order to be a bafis to felf-love, by 
giving a relifh to the objedts of its purfuit ; and none 
more fit for this purpofe than benevolence or huma- 
nity. The goods of fortune are fpent in one gratifi- 
cation or another : The mifer, who accumulates his 
annual income, and lends it out at intereft, has really 
fpent it in the gratification of his avarice. And it 
would be difficult to fliow, why a man is more a loofer 
by a generous adtion, than by any other method of 
expence ; fince the utmoft which he can attain, by 
the moll elaborate felfifhnefs, is the indulgence of 
fome affedtion. 

Now if life, without paffion, muft be altogether 
infipid and tirefome ; let a man fuppofe that he has 
full power of modelling his own difpofition, and let 
him deliberate what appetite or defire he would 
choofe for, the foundation of his happinefs and en- 
joyment. Every affedtion, he would obferve, when 

gratified 
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gratified by l'uccefs, gives a fatisfaCtion proportioned 
to its force and violence : but befides this advantage, 
common to all, the immediate feeling of benevolence 
and friendship, humanity and kindnefs, is fweet, 
fmooth, tender, and agreeable, independent of all 
fortuifc and accidents. Thefe virtues are befides 
attended with a pleating confcioufnefs or remembrance, 
and keep us in '.amour with ourfelves as well as 
others ; while we retain the agreeable reflection of 
having done our part towards mankind and fociety. 
And though all men iliow a jealoufy of our fuccels in 
the purluits of avarice and ambition ; yet are we al- 
moft’fureof their good-will and good- willies, fo long 
as we perfevere in the paths of virtue, and employ 
ourfelves in the execution of-generous plans md pur- 
pofes. What other pallion is there .where we {hall 
find fo many advantages united j an agreeable fenti- 
ment, ft pleafing confcioul'nefs, a good reputation? 
But of thefe truths, we may obferve, men arc, of 
themfelves, pretty much convinced ; nor arc they 
deficient in their duty to fociety, becaule they would 
.not wilh to be generous, friendly, and humane j but 
becaufe they do not feel themfelves l'uch. 

Treating vice with the greatelt candour, and, 
making it all poflible concefiions, we muft acknow- 
ledge, that there is not, in any inftance, the fmalleft 
pretext for giving it the preference above virtue, 
with a view to felf-intereft ; except, perhaps, in the 
cafe of juftice, where a man, taking things in a cer- 
tain light, may often feem to be a loler by his inte- 
grity. And though it is allowed, that, without a 
regard to property, no fociety could fubfilt; yet, 
according to the imperfeCt way in which human 
affairs are conducted, a fenfible knave, in particular 
incidents, may think, that an aCt of iniquity or in- 
fidelity will make a confiderable addition to his fof- 
tune, without caufing any confiderable breach in the 
focial union and confederacy. That hontjly is the 
bejl policy , may be a good general rule \ but is liable 
VOL. II. U t* _ 
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many exceptions : And he, it may, perhaps, be 
thought, conducts himfelf with moil wifdom, who 
obferves the general rule, and takes advantage of all 
the exceptions. . 

I muft confefs, that if a man think that this reafon- 
ing much requires an anl'wer, it wdll be a little 
difficult to find any, which will to him appear fatis- 
fadtory and convincing'. If his heart rebel not againil 
fuch pernicious maxims, if he feel no rcludtance 
to the thoughts of villany or bafenefs, he has indeed 
loft a confiderable motive to virtue ; and we may ex- 
pedt, that his pradtice will be anfwerable to his fpe- 
culation. But in all ingenuous natures, the antipathy 
to treachery ar\d roguery is too ftrong to be counter- 
balanced by any views of profit or pecuniary advan- 
tage. Inward peace of mind, confcioufnefs of inte- 
grity, a fatisfaclory review of our own conduct ; thefe 
arecircumilances very requifite to happinefs, and will 
be cherilhed and cultivated by every honelt man who 
feels the importance of them. 

Such a one has, befides, the frequent fatisfadlinn 
of feeing knaves, with all their pretended cunning 
and abilities, betrayed by their own maxims; and 
while they purpofe to cheat with moderation and le- 
crecy, a tempting incident occurs, nature is frail, 
and they give into the fnare ; whence they can never 
extricate themfelves, without a total lofs of reputa- 
tion, and the forfeiture of all future truft and confi- 
dence with mankind. 

But were they ever fo fecret and fuccefsful, the 
honeft man, if he has any tindlure of philofophy, or 
even common obfervation and refledtion, will difeo- 
ver that they themfelves are, in the end, the greateft 
dupes, and have facrificed the invaluable enjoyment 
of a charadter, with themfelves at leaft, for the ac- 
quisition of worthlefs toys and gewgaws. How little 
is requilite to fupply the necejjities of nature ? And 
in a view ( to pleafure, what comparifon between the 
unbought fatisfadlion of converfation, fociety, ftudy, 

even 
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even health and the common beauties of nature, but 
above all the peaceful reflexion on one’s own con- 
duit ? What companion, I fay, between thefe, and 
the feverifli, empty amufements of luxury and ex- 
pence ? Thefe natural pleafures, indeed, are really 
without price; both, becaufe they are below all 
price in thg,r attainment, and above it in their en- 
joyment. 
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Concerning Moral Sentiment. 

I F tlie foregoing hypothefis be received, it will now 
be eaty for us to determine the queition firll 
ftarted*, concerning the general principles of morals: 
and though we, poftponed the decifion of that que- 
dion, left it ihould then involve us in intricate lpe- 
culations, which are unfit for moral difeourfes, we 
may refume it at prefent, and examine how far either 
reafon or fentiment enters into all dcciiions of praife 
or ccnfure. 

One principal foundation of moral praife being 
fuppofed to lie in the ulefulnefs of any quality or 
action, it is evident, that reafon mull enter for a 
confiderable (hare in all dcciiions of this kind; fince 
nothing but that faculty can inftrudl us in the tendency 
of qualities and adlions, and point out their benefi- 
cial conlequeuces to focicty and to their pofleflbr. 
In many cafes, this is an affair liable to great contro- 
verfy : Doubts may arife ; oppofite interefts may oc- 
cur ; and a preference mud be given to one fide, 
from very nice view 9, and a finall overbalance of uti- 
lity. This is particularly remarkable in queftions with 
regard to juftice ; as is, indeed, natural to fuppofe, 
from that lpecics of utility which attends this vir- 
tuef. Were every iingle inftance of juftice, like that 
of benevolence, ufeful to fociety, this would, be a 
more Ample ftate of the cafe, and feldom liable to 
great controverfy. But as fingle in dances of juftice 
arc often pernicious in their firft and immediate ten- 
dency, anu as the advantage to fociety refults only 

from 
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•from the obfervance of the general rule, and from 
’the concurrence and combination of feveral perfons in 
tire fame equitable conduct, the cafe here becomes 
more intricate and involved. The various circumftan- 
Qes of fociety; the various confequences of any prac- 
tice; the various interefts which may be propofed : 
Thefe, on many occafions, are doubtful, and fub- 
jedt to great difeuifion and enquiry. The object of 
municipal laws is. to fix Jill the queltions with regard 
tojuftico: The debates of civilians; the refledtions 
of politicians ; the precedents of hiftory ancl public 
records, are all diredted to the fame purpol'e. And 
a very accurate reafon or judgment is often requifite, 
to give the true determination, amidll fuch intricate 
doubts arifing from obfeure or oppolite utilities. 

But though reafon, when fully affifted and impro- 
ved, be fufficient to inflrudt us in the pernicious or 
uieful tendency of qualities and actions; it is not a- 
Jone fufficient to produce any moral blame or ap- 
probation. Utility is only a tendency to a certain 
end ; and were the end totally indifferent to us, 
we fhould feel the fame indifference towards the 
means. It is requifite a fenwnent lhould here difplay 
itfelf, in order to give a preference to the uieful above 
the pernicious tendencies. This fentiment can be 
no other than a feeling for the happinefs of man- 
kind, and a refentment of their mifery ; finte thefe 
are the different ends which virtue and vice have a 
tendency to promote. Here, therefore, reafon in- 
ftrudts us in the feveral tendencies of actions, and 
humanity makes a diftindtion in favour of thofe which 
are ufeful and beneficial. 

This partition between the faculties of undemand- 
ing and ientiment, in all moral decificns, feems clear 
from *the preceding hypothelis. But 1 lhali fuppofe 
that hypothelis falfe: It will then be requifite to look 
out for fome .other theory that may be fatisfadlory ; 
and I dare venture to affirm,* that none fuc’h will ever 
be found, fo long as we fuppofe reafon to be the foie 
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fauree of morals. To prove this, it will be proper tp 

weigh the five following confiderations. 

I. It is eafy for a falfe hypothefis to maintain fome 
Appearance of truth, while it keeps wholly in gene- 
rals, makes ufe of undefined ten-ms, and employs 
comparisons, inftead of inftances. This is particularly 
remarkable in that philofophy, which aferibes the 
difeernment of all moral diftinctions to reafon alone, 
■without the concurrence of fentiment. It is impof- 
fible that, in any particular inftance, this hypothetic 
can fo much as be rendered intelligible ; whatever 
fpecious 'figure it may make in general declamations 
and difeourfes. Examine the crime of ingratitude, 
for infiance ; which has place, wherever we oblcrve 
good-will, exprefl’ed and known, together with good- 
offices performed, on the one fide, and a return of ill- 
will or indifference, with ill offices or neglect, on the 
other : Anatomize all thefe eircumftances, and exa- 
mine, by your reafon alone, in what confifts the de- 
merit or blame: You never will come to any iffue or 
conclufion. 

Reafon judges either of matter of fact or of rela- 
tions. Enquire then, firjl, where is that matter of 
fa£t which we here call crime ; point it out ; deter- 
mine the time of its exiftence ; deleribe its elfence or 
nature ; explain the lenfe or faculty, to which it 
difeovers itfelf. It reficles in the mind of the perfon, 
who is ungrateful. He muft, therefore, feel it, and 
be confcious of it. But nothing is there, except the 
paffion of ill-will or abfolute indifference. You can- 
not fay, that tliele, of theml'elves, always, and in all 
eircumftances, are crimes. No: They are only 
crimes, when directed towards perfons who have 
before exprefied aud difplayed good-will towards us. 
Confequently, we may infer, that the crime bf in- 
gratitude is not any particular individual fa El; hut 
arifes from a complication of eircumftances, which, 
being prefdntcd to the fpe&ator, excites the fentiment ' 
of blame, by the particular ftrudlure and fabric of 
his mind. 
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This reprefentation, you fay, is falle. Crime, 
indeed, confifts not in a particular fa£l, of whofe 
reality we are allured by reafon : But it confifts in cer- 
tain moral relations, difcovercd by reafon, in the fame 
manner as we dxfcover, by reafon, the truths of geo- 
metry or algebra. But what are the relations, I alk, 
of which you here talk? In the cafe ftated above, I 
fee firft good-will and good-offices in one perfon; 
then ill-will and ill-offices in the other. Between 
thefe, there is the relation of contrariety. Does the 
crime confift in that relation ? But fuppofe a perfon 
bore me ill-will or did me ill-offices; and I, in re- 
turn, were indifferent towards him, or did him 
good-offices: Here is the fame relation of contrariety ; 
•and yet my conduct is often highly laudable. 1 will 
and turn this matter as much as you will, you can 
never reft the morality on relation ; but muff; have 
recourfe to the deci lions of fentiment. 

When it is affirmed, that two and three are equal 
to the half of ten ; this relation of equality I under- 
ftand perfectly. I conceive, that it ten be divided 
• into two parts, of which one has as many units as 
the other; and if any of thefe parts be compared to 
two added to three, it will contain as many units as 
that compound number : But when you draw thence 
a companion to moral relations, I own that I am 
altogether at a lofs to underftand you A moral aft ion, 
a crime, fuch as ingratitude, is a complicated objcft. 
Does the morality confift in the relation of its parts 
to each other? How? After what manner? Specify 
the relation: Be iiiore particular and explicit in 
your propotitions ; and you will eafily fee their 
falfehood. 

No, fay you, the morality confifts in the relation 
of aftions to the rule of right ; and they are deno- 
minated good or ill, according as ihey agree or dis- 
agree with it. What then is this rule of right ? In 
what does it confift? How is it determined? By 
reafon, you fay, which ekaniines the moral rela- 
tions of aftions. So that moral relations are dcter- 

U 4 mined 
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mined by the comparifon of adtions to a rule. And 
that rule is determined by confidering the moral ref- 
lations of objects. Is not this line reafoning ? 

All this is metaphylics, you cry ; That, is enough : 
There needs nothing more to give a ftrong prefump- 
tion of falfeliood. Yes, reply I: Here are meta'phr- 
fics furely: But they are all on your fide, who ad- 
vance an abftrul'e hypothefis, which can never be 
made intelligible, nor quadrate with any particular 
initance or illuftration. The hypothefis which we 
embrace isplain. It' maintains, that morality is deter- 
mined by fentiment. It defines virtue to be whatever 
vuntal a&ion or quality gives to a fpeEiator the pleajing 
fentiment of approbation ; and vice the contrary. Wc 
then proceed to examine a plain matter of fail, to 
wit, what adtions have this influence: We confidcr 
all the circumftances in which thefe adtions agree : 
And thence endeavour to extradt fome general ob- 
fervations with regard to thele fentiments. If you 
call this metaphylics, and find any thing abftrufe 
here, you need only conclude, that your turn of 
mind is not fuited to the moral fcienccs. 

II. When a man, at any time, deliberates con- 
cerning his own condudt (as, whether he had better, 
in a particular emergence, affift a brother or a bene- 
fadtor), he mult confider thefe feparate relations, 
with all the circumftances and fituations of the per- 
fons, in order to determine the fuperior duty and 
obligation : And in order to determine the propor- 
tion of lines in any triangle, it is neccffary to exa- 
mine the nature of that figure, and the relations 
which its fcvcral parts bear to each other. But not- 
withftanding this appearing fimilarity in the two ca- 
fes, there is, at bottom, an extreme difference be- 
tween them. A fpeculative reafoncr concerning 
triangles or circles confiders the feveral known and 
given relations of the parts of thefe figures ; and 
thence infers fome unknown relation, which is de- 
pendent on the former. ' "But in moral deliberations, 
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jve muft be acquainted, before-hand, with all the 
•objeds, and all their relations to each other ; and 
from a comparifon of the whole, fix our choice or 
approbation. No new fadl to be aicertained ; no 
hew "relation to be difeovered. All the circumftan- 
cts ol* the cafe are fuppofed to be laid before us, ere 
we can fix any fentence of blame or approbation. 
If any material circumftance be yet unknown or 
doubtful, we mull firft employ our enquiry or in- 
tellectual faculties ‘to affine us of it; and mull luf- 
pend for a time all moral decision or fentiment. 
While we are ignorant whether a man were aggref- 
for or not, how can we determine whether the per- 
l'on who killed him be criminal or innocent? But 
after every circumftance, every relation is known, 
the undcrllanding has no farther room to operate, 
nor any objedt on which it could employ itlelf. The 
approbation or blame which then enfues, cannot be 
the work of the judgment, but of the heart ; and is 
not a fpeculative propolition or affirmation, but an 
adtive feeling or fentiment. In the difquiiitions of 
the uqderftanding, from known circumftanccs and 
relations, we infer fomc new and unknown. In 
moral decilions, all the circumftanccs and relations 
mull be previoully known ; and the mind, from the 
contemplation of the whole, feels fome new impref- 
fion of affedlion or diiguft, eftcem or contempt, ap- 
probation or blame. 

Hence the great, difference between a miftake of 
fuel and one of right; and hence the rcaion why 
the one is commonly criminal and not the other. 
When OEdipus killed Laius, he was ignorant of 
the relation, and from circumftanccs innocent and 
involuntary, formed erroneous opinions concerning 
the adtion which he committed. But w'hen Nero 
killed Agrippina, all the relations between himfelf 
and the perlon, and all the circumftances of the fadl, 
were previoufly known to hjm : But the .motive of 
revenge, or fear, or intereft, prevailed in his favage 

heart 
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heart over the fentiments of duty and humanity. 
And when we exprefs that deteilation againll him/ 
to which he himfelf, in a little time, became infpn- 
fible ; it is not, that we lee any relation* of which 
he was ignorant ; but that, from the rectitude of 
our difpofition, %ve feel fentiments again!! which Ifc 
was hardened, from flattery and a long perfeverance 
in the moft enormous crimes. In thele fentiments, 
then, not in a difeovery of relations ot any kind, do 
all moral determinations confilt. before we can pre- 
tend to form any decifion of this kind, every thing 
mult be known and afeertained on the fide of the 
object or a&ion. Nothing remains but to feel, on 
our part, fome* fentiment of blame or approbation ; 
whence we pronounce the action criminal cr vir- 
tuous. 

III. This do&rine M'ill become flill more evident, 
if we compare moral beauty with natural, to which, 
in many particulars, it bears fo near a refeinblance. 
It is on the proportion, relation, and polition of 
parts, that all natural beauty depends; but it would 
be abfurd thence to infer, that the perception of 
beauty, like that of truth in geometrical problems, 
confifts wholly in the perception of relations, and 
was performed entirely bv the underltanding or in- 
tellectual faculties. In all the lciences, our mind, 
from the known relations, invefligates the unknown : 
But in all decifions of tafte or external beauty, all 
the relations are before-hand obvious to the eye; 
and we thence proceed to feel a fentiment of com- 
placency or difguft, according to the nature of the 
objeft, and difpofition of our organs. 

Euclid has fully explained all the qualities of 
the circle; hut has not, in any propofition, faid a 
word of its beauty. The reai’on is evident. * The 
beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies not in 
any part of the line, whofe parts are equally diflant 
from a common center.. It is only the effect, which 
that figure produces upon the miml, whofe peculiar 

fuferi 
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fabric or ftruclure renders it fufceptible of fucli fen- 
tlments. In vain would you look tor it in the circle, 
or feek it, cither by yoxir fenfes or by mathematical 
reafonings, *in all the properties of that figure. 

.Attend to Palladio and Perrault, while they 
explain all the parts and proportions of a pillar : 
They talk of the cornice and frieze, and bafe and 
entablature, and (haft and architrave; and give the 
defeription and position of each of thele members. 
But Ihould you alk tlxe defeription and pofition of its 
beauty, they would readily reply, that the beauty 
is not in any of the parts or members of a pillar, but 
refults from the whole, when that complicated figure 
is prefented to an intelligent mind, fufceptible to 
thofe finer fenfutions. ’Till fuch a fpedtator ap- 
pear, there is nothing but a figure of fuch particular 
dimenfions and proportions'. From his fentiments a- 
ione arife its elegance and beauty. 

Again; attend to Cicero, while he paints the 
crimes of a Verres or a Catiline; you mud ac- 
knowledge that the moral turpitude refults, in the 
’lame manner from the contemplation of the whole, 
when prelented to a being whofe organs have fuch a 
particular ftruclure and formation. The orator may 
paint rage, inference, barbarity on the one fide: Meek- 
nefs, fullering, forrow, innocence on the other : But 
if you feel no indignation or companion arife in you 
from this complication of eircumftances, you would 
in vain a(k him, in what conlilts the crime or villany, 
which he lb vehemently exclaims againft : At what 
time, or on what fubject it firft began to exift : And 
what lias a few months afterwards become of it, 
when every difpofition and thought of all the actors 
is totally altered or annihilated. No (atrsfactory an- 
iw’er ’can be given tq jmy of thefe queftions upon the 
abftradt hypothefi# of morals ; and we mult at laft ac- 
knowledge, that the crime or immorality is no par- 
ticular fact or relation, which can be the objedt of 
the undcrftandjng; but arifes entirely from the fen- 
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timent of difapprobation, which, by the llrudure of 
human nature, we unavoidably feel on the apprehen- 
fion of barbarity or treachery. 

IV. Inanimate objeds may bear to ea£h other all 
the fame relations which we obferve in moral agents $ 
though the former can never be the objed of love 
or hatred, nor are confequently fufceptible of merit 
or iniquity. A young tree which over-tops and de- 
ftroys its parent, Hands in all the fame relations with 
Nero when he murdered Agrippina; and if mo- 
rality confiited merely in relations, would, no doubt, 
be equally criminal. 

V. It appears evident, that the ultimate ends of 
human adions'ean never, in any cafe, be accounted 
for by reafon , but recommend t'hemfelves entirely to 
the fentiments and affedions of mankind, without any 
dependancc on the intelledual faculties. Aik a man, 
why he ufes exercifc ; he will anfwer, hecaufe he de- 
fires to keep his health. If you then enquire, why he 
defires health ; he will readily reply, hecaufe ficknefs 
is painful. If you pulh your enquiries farther, and 
defire a reafon, why he hates pain , it is impoflible he 
can ever give any. This is an ultimate end, and is 
never referred to any other objed. 

Perhaps, to your fecond quellion, why he defires 
health; he may alfo reply, that it is necefiary for the 
exercife of his calling. If you alk, why he is anxious 
on that head; he will anfwer, hecaufe be defin es to get. 
money. If you demand Why? It is the injlrumcnt oj 
pie afire, fays he: And beyond this it is an qbfurdity 
to alk for a reafon. It is iinpolliblc there can be a 
progrefs in infinitum; and that one thing can always 
be a reafon why another is defired. Something mull 
be defirable on its own account, and becaufe of it ^ 
immediate accord or agreement with human fcnti- 
inent and aftedion. 

Now as virtue is an end, and is defirable on its own 
account, without fee or reward, merely for the im- 
mediate fatisfadion which it conveys; it is requilite 

3 that 
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that there fhould be fome fcntiment which it touches; 
fome internal tafte or feeling, or whatever you pleafe 
to call it, which diftinguifhes moral good and evil, 
and which iembraces the one and rejedts the other. 

Thus the diftindt boundaries and offices of reafon 
afld of tajle are eafily afcertained. The former con- 
veys the knowledge of truth and falfehood : The lat- 
ter gives the fentiment of beauty and deformity, vice 
and virtue. The one difcovers objedts, as they really 
Hand in nature, without addition or diminution : The 
other has a produdlive faculty, and gilding or ltain- 
ing all natural objedlswith the colours, borrowed from 
internal fentiment, raifes in a manner a new creation. 
Reafon, being cool and difengaged, is no motive to 
action, and diredls only the impulfe received from ap- 
petite or inclination, by fhowing us the means of at- 
taining happinefs or avoiding mifery : Tafte, as it gives 
pleafure or pain, and thereby conftitutes happinefs 
or mifery, becomes a motive to adtion, and is the firlt 
fpring or impulfe to delire and volition. From cir- 
cumftances and relations, known or fuppofed, the 
former leads us to the difeovery of the concealed and 
unknown: After all circumftances and relations are 
laid before us, the latter makes us feel from the whole 
a new fentiment of blame or approbation. The 
ftandard of the one being founded oil the nature of 
things, is eternal and inflexible, even by the will of 
the Supreme Being: The ftandard of the other ari- 
fing from the internal frame and conftitution of ani- 
mals, is ultimately derived from that Supreme Will, 
which beftowed on each being its peculiar nature, and 
arranged the feveral clafles and orders of exifter.ee. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Of Self-love. 


T HERE is a principle fuppofed to prevail among 
many which is utterly incompatible with all 
virtue or moraLfentiment ; and as it can proceed front 
nothing but the molt depraved difpofition, i'o in its 
turn it tends flill further to encourage that depravity. 
This principle is, that all benevolence is mere hypo- 
criiy, friendfhip a cheat, public fpirit a farce, fidelity 
a fnare to procure trull and confidence ; and that, 
while all of us, at bottom, purfue only our private 
intereft, we wear thefe fair dil'guifes in order to put 
others off their guard, and expofe them the more to 
our wiles' and machinations. What heart one mult 
be poflefled of who profefies fuch principles, and win* 
feels no internal fentiment. that belies lo pernicious a 
theory, it is eafy to imagine : And ailo, what degree 
of affedtion and benevolence he can bear to a fpecies 
whom he reprefents under fuch odious colours, and 
fuppofes fo little fulceptible of gratitude or any return 
of affedtion. Or if we Ihould not aferibe thefe prin- 
ciples wholly to a corrupted heart, we mull at leaft 
account for them from the moll carelefs and precipi- 
tate examination. Superficial reafoners, indeed, ob- 
serving many falfe pretences among mankind, and 
feeling, perhaps, no very ftrong reftraint in thejr own 
difpofition, might draw a general and a hally concdu- 
fion, that all is equally corrupted, and that men, dif- 
ferent from all other animals, and indeed from ail 
other fpecies of exillence, admit of no degrees of good 
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or .bad, but are, in every inltance, the fame creatures 
under different diiguilcs and appearances. 

There is another principle fomewhat refcmbling the 
former, which has been much infilled on by philofo- 
phcrsr, and ftas been the foundation of many a fyitem; 
t hat, hat ever affedlion one may feel, or imagine he 
feels for others, no pafli'on is, or can be dilinterefted j 
that the moll generous friendihip, however lincerc, 
is a modification of fell-love; and that, even un- 
known to ourlelvev wc feck only our own gratifica- 
tion, while we appear the moll deeply engaged in 
i’chemcs for the liberty and happinci's of mankind. 
By a'turn of imagination, by a refinement of reflec- 
tion, by an enthufiafm of palfion, we icem to take 
part in the interells of others, and imagine ourfelvcs 
diverted of all felfilli confiderations: But, at. bottom, 
the moll generous patriot and molt niggardly mifer, 
the bravell hero and moll abject coward, have, in 
every action, an equal regard to their own happinefs 
and welfare. 

Whoever concludes from the feeming tendency of 
this opinion, that thofe who make profellion of it, 
cannot polfibly feel the true lentiments of benevo- 
lence, or have any regard for genuine virtue, will 
often find himfelf, in pradlice, very much miltaken. 
Probity and honour were no Grangers to Epicurus 
and his fedl. Atticus and Horace feem to have 
enjoyed from nature, and cultivated by reflediion, 
as generous and friendly difpolitions as any difciple 
of the aulterer fcliools. And among the modem, 
Hobbes and Locke, who maintained the felfilli fy- 
llem of morals, lived irreproachable lives; though 
the former lay not under any reftraint of religion 
which might fupply the defedts of his philofopliy. 

An Epicurean or a Hobbist readily allows, that 
there is fuch a thing as friendihip in the world with- 
out hypocrily or diiguife ; though he may attempt, 
by a philofophical chemiftry, to refolve the elements 
of this paffion, if I may lb fpi*ak, into thofe’of another. 
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and explain every affeCtion to be felf-love, twilled and 
moulded, by a particular turn of imagination, into a 
variety of appearances. But as the fame turn of ima- 
gination prevails not in every man, nor gives the fame 
direction to the original paflion; this is fumeient, even 
according to the felfifh fyftem, to make the fiddieft 
difference in human characters, and denominate one 
man virtuous and humane, another vicious and mean- 
ly interefted. I efteem the man, whofe felf-love, by 
whatever means, is lb directed as to give him a con- 
cern for others, and render him ferviceable to fociety : 
As 1 hate or defpife him who has no regard to any 
thing beyond his own gratifications and enjoyments. 
In vain would you fuggeft, that thefe characters, 
though feemingly oppofite, are at bottom the fame, 
and that a very inconfiderable turn of thought forms 
the whole difference between them. Each character, 
notwithfianding thefe inconfiderable differences, ap- 
pears to me, in practice, pretty durable and untranf- 
mutable. And I find not in this more than in other 
fubjeCtSi that the natural fentiments arifing from the 
general appearances of things, are eafily deltroyed by 
fubtile reflections concerning the minute origin of 
thefe appearances. Does not the lively, cheerful co- 
lour of a countenance infpire me with complacency 
and pieafure; even though I learn from philofophy, 
that all difference of complexion arifes from the moft 
minute differences of thicknefs in the moft minute 
parts of the fkin; by means of which a fuperficies is 
qualified to reflect one of the original colours of light, 
and ablbrb the others? 

But though the queftion concerning the univerfal 
or partial felfifh nefs of man be not fo material as is 
ufually imagined to morality and practice, it is certain- 
ly of coniequence in the fpeculative fcience of human 
nature, and is a proper objeCt of curiofity and en- 
quiry. It may not, therefore, be unfuitable in this 
place to bellow a few reflections upon it *. 
r * The 


* See Note £00,3 
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The moft obvious objection to the felfifli hypothe- 
cs is, that as it is contrary to common feeling and 
our molt unprejudiced notions, there is required the 
■•higheft ftrelch of philofophy to citablilh i'o extra- 
ordinary a paradox. To the moft carelds oblerver, 
there appear to be fuch difpolitions as benevolence 
and generolity; fuch affedlions as love, friend (hip, 
compafiion, gratitude. Thefe fentiments have their 
caufes, efiedts, objects, and operations, marked by 
common language and obfervation, and plainly dif- 
tinguifhed from thole of the felfilh pallions. And as 
this is'the obvious appearance of things, it muft be ad- 
mitted, till fame hypothecs be difeovered, which, by 
penetrating deeper into human nature, may prove the 
former affections to be nothing but modifications of 
the latter. All attempts of this kind have hitherto 
proved fruitlefs, and l'eein to have proceeded entirely 
from that love of fimplicity which has been the fource 
of much falfe reasoning in philol'ophy. 1 lhall not here 
enter into any detail on the prd'ent fubjedt. Many 
able philofophers have lhou n the infufiiciency of thele 
iyltems. And I (hall take for grahted what, I be- 
lieve, the lmalleft rdlediion will make e\ident to every 
impartial enquirer. 

But the nature of the fubjedt furnilhes the ftrong- 
eft prefumption, that no better fyltem will ever, for 
the future, be invented, in order to account for the 
origin of the benevolent from the felfifh affedtions, 
and reduce all the various emotions of the human 
mind to a perfedt limplicity. The cafe is not the lame 
in this fpecies of philofophy as in phylics. Many an 
hypothecs in nature, contrary to firft appearances, has 
been found, on more accurate ferutiny, ulid and fa- 
tisfadtory. Inftanccs of this kind are fo frequent, that 
a judicious as well as witty pbilofopher *, has ventu- 
red to affirm, if there be more than one way in which 
any phaenomenon may be produced, that there is a 
general prefumption for its ‘arifing from the caufes 
Vol U. X which 

* Monf. Fontenelix. 
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which are the leaft obvious and familiar. But the 
preemption always lies on the other fide, ill all en- 
quiries concerning the origin of our pafiions, and of 
the internal operations of the human mind. . Tlje 
limpleft and moll obvious caufe which can there Jae 
aifigued for any phamomenon, is probably the true 
one. When a philofopher, in the explication of hi-s 
iyftem, is obliged to have rccourfe to fome very in- 
tricate and refined reflections, and to fuppofe them 
eflential to the production of any paflion or emotion, 
we have reafon to be extremely on our guard againft 
lo fallacious an hypothefis. The aftedvons ale not 
1’ufceptible of % any impreflion from the refinements of 
reafon or imagination; and it is always found, that 
It vigorous exertion of the latter faculties, necefiarily, 
from the narrow capacity of the human mind, de- 
llroys all activity in the former. Our predominant 
motive or intention is, indeed, frequently concealed 
from ourlclves, when it is mingled and confounded 
with other motives, which the mind, from vanity or 
lelf-conceit, is defirous of fuppofing more prevalent : 
But there is no infiance, that a concealment of this 
nature has ever arifen from the abftrufenefs and intri- 
cacy of the motive. A man, that has loft a friend 
and patron, may flatter himlclf, that all his grief arifes 
from generous fentiments, without any mixture of 
narrow' or interefted coniiderations: But a man that 
grieves for a valuable friend w'ho needed his patronage 
and protection ; how can we fuppofe that his paffion- 
ate tendernefs arifes from fome metaphyfical regards' 
to a felt-intereft which has no foundation or reality? 
We may as well imagine, that minute wheels and 
fprings, lik« thofe of a watch, give motion to a loaded 
waggon, as account for the origin of paifion from fuch 
abftrufe refledions. 

Animals are found fufceptible of kindnefs, both to 
their own fpecies and to ours; nor is there, in this 
cafe, the leaft fufpiciorfof difguife or artifice. Shall 
we account for all their fentiments too from refined 

deductions 
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deductions of felf-intercft ? Or if we admit a difinte- 
refted benevolence in the inferior fpecies, by what rule 
of analogy can we refufe it in the fuperior? 

Epve between the fexes begets a complacency and 
d-will very diftindt from the gratification of an 
ppeute. Tendernefs to. their offspring, in all fenfible 
beings, is commonly able alone to counterbalance the 
ftrongeft motives of felf-love, and has no manner of 
dependunce on that affedtion. What intereft can a 
fond mother have in view who lofes her health by 
afiiduous attendance on her lick child, and afterwards 
languifhes. and dies of grief, when freed by its death 
from the flavery of that attendance ? 

Is gratitude no affection of the human breaft, or is 
that a word merely without any meaning or reality ? 
Have we no fatisfa&ion in one man’s company above 
another’s, and no defire of the welfare of our friend, 
even though abfence or death fliould prevent us from 
all participation in it? Or what is it commonly that 
gives us any participation in it, even while alive and 
prefent, but our affection and regard to him? 

. Thefe and d thoufand other inftances are marks of 
a general benevolence in human nature, where no 
real intereft binds us to the objeCt. And how an 
imaginary intereft, known and avowed for fuch, can 
be the origin of any paffion or emotion, feems diffi- 
cult to explain. No fatisfactory hypothefis of this 
kind has yet been difeovered ; nor is there the fmalleft 
probability, that the future induftry of men will ever 
be attended with more favourable fuccefs. 

But farther, if we confider rightly of the matter, 
we lhall find, that the hypothefis, which allows of a 
difinterefted benevolence diftinCl from felf-love, has 
really more Jimplicity in it, and is more conformable 
to the .analogy of nature, than that which pretends to 
refolve all l'riendfliip and humanity into this latter 
principle. There are bodily wants or appetites, ac- 
knowledged by every one, which necelfarily precede 
all fecfual enjoyment, and carry us dire&ly it feek 
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poffeffion of the object. Thus hunger and thirft have 
eating and drinking for their end: and from the gratifi- 
cation of thefe primary appetites arifes a pleaiure which 
may become the bbjedt of another fpecies oSdefire of in- 
clination that is fecondaryand intetefted. In the fanro 
manner, there are mental paffions by which we £re 
impelled immediately to fcek particular objedts, fuch 
as fame, or power, or vengeance, without any regard 
to intcreft; and when theie objedts are attained, a 
pleating enjoyment, enfues as Uie confequence of our 
indulged affedtkms. Nature mult, by the internal 
frame and conftitution of the mind, give an original 
propenlity to fame, ere we can reap any.pjfcafure from 
that acquifition, or purfue it from motives of lelf-love, 
and a detire cf happinefs. It' 1 have no vanity, I 
take no delight in prune : Jf I be void ambition, 
power gives me no enjoyment: If I be>riot angry. 
The puniihment of an aclverfary is totally indifferent 
to me. In all thcle cafes, there is a paffion which 
points immediately to the objedt, and conftitutes it 
cur good or happinefs; as there are other Jecondary 
paffions which afterwards arile, and purfue it as a 
part of our happinefs, when once it is conftituted fuch 
by our original affc&ions. W ere there no appetite of 
any kind antecedent to felf-lovc, that propenlity could 
fcurccly ever exert itfelf; becaufewc Ihould, in that 
cafe, have felt few and llender pains or pleafures, and 
have little mifery or happinefs to avoid or to purfue. 

Now where is the difficulty in conceiving that this 
may likewife be the cafe with benevolence and friend- 
Ihip, and that, from the original frame of our temper, 
we may feel a delire oF another’s happinefs or good, 
which, by means of that affedtion, becomes our own- 
good, and h afterwards purftted from the combined 
motives of benevolence and fell-enjoyment 3 .Who 
fees not that vengeance, from the force alone of paf- 
fion, may be fo eagerly purfued as to make- us know- 
ingly negledt every coplideration of cafe, intereft, or 
fafety? and, like fome vindidtive animals, infufe our 
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very fouls into the wounds we give an enemy* ? And 
what a malignant philofophy muft it be, that will not 
allow to humanity and friendfhip the lame privileges 
which are indilputably granted to the darker palfions 
fef c®mity and refentment? Such a philofophy is more 
like a fatire than a true delineation or defeription of 
human nature; and may be a good foundation lor 
paradoxical wit and raillery, but is a very bad one 
for any ferious argument or reafoning. 


APPENDIX III. 


Some farther Considerations with regard to 
Justice. 

fl^HE intention of this Appendix is to give fome 
j| more particular explication of the origin and 
nature of juilice, and to mark fome differences be- 
tween it and the other virtues. 

The focial virtues of humanity and benevolence 
exert their influence immediately, by a direft tend- 
ency or inftinft, which chiefly keeps in view the 
Ample objedt, moving the affections, and comprehends 
not any fcheme or iyltenv nor the confequences re- 
fulting' from the concurrence, imitation, or example, 
of others. A parent flies to the relict of his child ; 
tranfported by that natural iympathy which actuates 
him, and which affords no leifure to reflect on the 
tenements or conduct of the reft of mankind in like 
circumftanccs. A generous map cheerfully embraces 
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an opportunity of ferving his friend; becaufe he then 
feels himfelf under the dominion of the beneficent 
affedtions, nor is he concerned whether any other 
perlon in the univerfe were ever before actuated by 
luch noble motives, or will ever afterwards prov* 
their influence. In all thefe cafes, the focial pafiiofis 
have in view a Angle individual objedl, and purfue 
the fafety or happinels alone of the perfon loved and 
elteemed. With this they are fatisfied: in this they 
acquiefce. And as the good refulting from their be- 
nign influence, is in itfclf complete and entire, it 
alfo excites the moral fentiment of approbation, with- 
out any reflection on farther confeq uences, and with- 
out any more enlarged views of the concurrence or 
imitation pf the other members of fociety. On the 
contrary, were the generous friend or difinterefted 
patriot to (land alone in the pradtice of beneficence ; 
this would rather inhance his value in our eyes, and 
join the praife of rarity and novelty to liis other more 
exalted merits. 

The pafe is not the fame with the focial virtues of 
juftice and fidelity. They are highly ufeful, or indeed 
abfolutely neceflary, to the well-being of mankind : 
But the benefit, refulting from them, is not the con- 
fequence of every individual fingle adt ; but arilcs 
from the whole fcheme or fyltern, concurred in by 
the whole, or the greater part, of the focicty. General 
peace and order are the attendants of juftice, or a 
general abftincncc from the pofleffions of others: But 
a particular regard to the particular right of one in- 
dividual efti^en may frequently, confidcred in itfclf, 
be produdlive of pernicious confeq ucnoes. The re- 
fult of the individual adls is here, in many inftances, 
diredlly oppofite to that of the whole fyftem of adtions ; 
and the former may be extremely hurtful, while the 
latter is, to the higheft degree, advantageous. Riches, 
inherited from a parent, are, in abad man’s hand, the 
inftrument of mifehief. The right of fucceflion may, 
ip one inftance, be hurtful. Its benefit arifes only 

front 
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’ from the obfcrvance of the general rule ; and it i<. 
lufficicnt, if compenfation be thereby made for all 
the ills and inconveniences which flow from particu- 
lar 'chara&srs and fitu&tions. 

Qjtrus, young and unexperienced, cpnfidercd only 
tile individual cafe before him, and reflected on a 
limited fltnefs and convenience, when he afligned 
the long coajt to the tall boy, and the ihort coat to 
the other of fmaller fizc. His governor inftructed 
him better ; while he pointed out more .enlarged views 
and confequcnces, and informed his pupil of the ge- 
neral, inflexible rules, neceflary to fupport general 
peace and order in fociety. 

The happinefs and profperity of mankind, arifing 
from the focial virtue of benevolence and its fubdi- 
vilions, may be compared to a wall, built* by many 
hands; which Hill riles by each done that is heaped 
upon it, and receives increafe proportional to the 
diligence and care of each workman. The fame 
happinefs, raifed by the locial virtue of juftice and 
its fubdivjifions, may be compared to the building of 
a vault, w'here each individual ftone would, ofitlelf, 
fall to the ground ; nor is the whole fabric fupported 
but by the mutual afliltance and combination of it., 
correlponding parts. 

All the laws of nature, which regulate property, 
as well as all civil la>vs, are general, and regard alone 
fome efiential eircumftances of the cafe, without ta- 
king into conlidcration the characters, fituations, 
and connections of the perfon concerned, or any 
particular confequcnces which may rcfult from the 
determination of thefe laws, in any particular cafe 
which offers. They deprive, without icruple, a. 
beneficent man of all his poffeliions, if acquired by 
nhltake, without a good title ; in order to bellow 
them on a fclfifh miier, who has already heaped up 
kunienle ftorcs of fuperfluous riches. Public utility 
requires, that property fhould be regulated by ge- 
neral inflexible rules; and though fuch rules arc adopt- 
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cd as bed ferve the fame end of public utility, it is 
impoffible for them to prevent all particular hard- 
fhips, or make beneficial confequences refult front 
every individual cafe. It is iufficient, ifothe whole 
plan or fcheme be necefTary to the fupport of civil 
fociety, and if the balance of good, in the main, tip 
thereby preponderate much above that of evil. Even 
the general laws of the univerle, though planned by 
infinite wifdom, cannot exclude all evil or inconve- 
nience in every particular operation. 

It has been afierted hv fomc, that juflicc arifes 
from HUMAN CONVENTIONS, and proceeds 
from the voluntary choice, confent, or combination 
of mankind. If by is mention be here meant a pro- 
mife (which is the moil ul’ual fenfe of the word), no- 
thing can he more ab'itrd than this polition. The 
obfervanco of nfnv * is itfelf one of the molt con- 
fiderahle parpen juliec; and wc are pot fu rely bound 
to keep our word, hreaufe we have given our word 
to keep it. But if bv convention be meant a fenfe 
of common intern!; which fenfe each man feels in 
his o’vn bred ft, which he remarks in his fellows, and 
which carries him, in concurrence with. others, into 
a general plan or fvftrm of actions, which tends to 
public utility; it mu'! be owned, that, in this fenfe, 
juilice arifes from human conventions. For if it be 
allowed (what is, indeed, evident), that the particu- 
lar confequences of a particular act of jnitice may be 
hurtful to the public as well as to individuals ; it follows, 
that every man, in embracing that virtue, mull have 
an eye to the whole plan or fyflem, and mult cxpcift 
the concurrence of his feilows in the fame conduct 
and behaviour. Did all his views terminate in the 
confequences of eacli act of his own, liis benevolence 
and humanity, as well as his felf-love, might soften 
preferibe to him mcafures of conduct very different 
from thefe which are agreeable to the ftrift rules of 
right and juilice. t 

Thus two men pull the oars of a boat by common 
convention, for common intcreft, without any pro- 

mife 
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rnii'e or contraft: Thus gold and fdver are made the 
pleasures of exchange; thus fpecch and words and 
language are fixed, by human convention and agree- 
ment, Whatever is advantageous to two or more 
‘pcsi'ons, if all perform their part ; but what lofes all 
ml vantage, if only one perform, cap arife from no other 
principle. There would otherwife be no motive for 
any 0:1c of them to enter into that l'cheme of conduct *. 

The word natural, is- commonly taken in fo many 
Ionics, and is of lo loofe a ligniiication, t®it it feems 
vain lo difpate whether juftice be natural or not. If 
fell-love, if benevolence, be natural to man; if rea- 
fo!i and forethought be alfo natural; then may the 
fame epithet be applied to juft ice, order, fidelity, 
property, fociely. Mens inclination, their nccefli- 
tics, lead them to combine; their undemanding and 
experience toil them, that this combination is im- 
pollible, whore each governs himfelt by no rule, and 
pays no regard to the poileiTtons of others: And from 
thefe pafiions and reflections conjoined, as foon as 
we cbferve like pafiions and reflections in others, the 
fentiment of julticc, throughout all ages, has infal- 
libly and certainly had place, to lbme degree or other, 
in every individual of the human fpecies. In fo fu- 
gacious an animal, what necefiarily arifes from the 
exertion of his intellectual faculties, may jullly be 
etleemed natural f . 

Among all civilized nations, it has been the con- 
ftunt endeavour to remove every thing arbitrary and 
partial from the decifion of property, and to fix the 
fentcnce of judges by fucli general views and conli- 
derations, as may be equal to every member of the 
ibeiety. For befides, that nothing could be more 
dangerous than to accuftom the bench, even in the 
iinaileft inftancc, to regard private friendfliip or en- 
mity ; it is certain, that men, where they imagine 
that there was no other reafon for the preference of 
their adverfary but pt rfonal favour, are ftpt to enter- 
tain the ftrongeft ill-will again ft the magiftrales and 

judges. 

\ See NOTE T 
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Judges. When natural reafon, therefore, points out 
no fixed view of public utility, by which a contro- 
verfy of property can be decided, pofitive laws are 
often framed to fupply its place, and dire& the pro- 
cedure of all courts of judicature. Where thefe tv.*u 
fail, as often happens, precedents are called for ; 
and a former decifion, though given itfelf without 
any fufficient reafon, juftly becomes a fufficient rea- 
fon for a new decifion. If direft laws and pre- 
cedents \0 wanting, imperfect and indirect ones 
are brought in aid; and the controverted cafe 
is ranged under them, by analogical reafonings 
and comparifons, and 'fimilitudes and correfponden- 
ces, which are often more fanciful than real. In 
general, it may fafely be affirmed, that jurifprudence 
is, in this refpett, different from all the fciences ; 
and that in many of its nicer queilions, there cannot 
properly be faid to be truth or falfehood on either 
fide. If one pleader bring the cafe under any for* 
mer law or precedent, by a refined analogy or com- 
parifon ; the oppofite pleader is not at a lofs to find 
an oppofite analogy or comparifon : And the prefer- 
ence given by the judge is often founded more on 
tafte and imagination than on any folid argument. 
Public utility is the general objedl of all courts of ju- 
dicature; and this utility too requires a liable rule in 
all controverfics : But where feveral rules, nearly 
equal and indifferent, prefent themfelves, it is a very 
flight turn of thought which fixes the decifion in 
favour of either party *. 

We may juft obferve, before we conclude thisfub- 
je£t, that, after the laws of juftice are fixed by views 
of general utility, the injury, the hardfhip, the harm, 
which relult to any individual from a violation of 
them, enter very much into confi deration, and urc*a 
great fource of that univerfal blame which attends 
every wrong or iniquity. By the laws of locicty, 
this coat, this horfe, is mine, and ought to remain 
perpetually in my poffeffion : I reckon on the fccure 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment of it : By depriving me of it, you difap- 
point my expectations, and doubly difpleaJfc me, and 
offend every byftander. It is a public wrong, fo 
, for as the rules of equity are violated: It is a private 
fo far as an individual is injured. And though 
tlie lecond confideration could have no place, were 
not the former previoufly eftabliflied ; for otherwife 
the diftinclion of mine and thine would be unknown 
in fociety: Yet there is *no queflion, but the regard 
to general good is much enforced by the refpect to 
particular. What injures the community, without 
hurting any individual, is often more lightly thought 
of. But where the greateft public wrong is alfo 
conjoined with a confiderable private one, no won- 
der the highelt dilapprobatiou attends fo iniquitous 
A behaviour. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Of some Verbal Distuits. 


N OTHING is more ufual than for philofophers 
to encroach upon the province of grammarians, 
and to engage in difputes Of words, while they ima- 
gine, that they are handling controverfies of the deep- 
eft importance and concern. It was in order to avoid 
altercations, fo frivolous and endlcfs, that I endea- 
voured to ftate with the utmoft caution the objeCt of 
our prefent enquiry; and propofed limply to colled, 
on the one hand, a lift of thofe mental qualities which 
are the object of love or efleem, and form a part of 
perfonal merit ; and on thepther hand, a catalogue 
thofe qualities which are the objeCt of cenfure or 
3 reproach, 
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reproach, and which detract from the character cf 
the perfon poffdTed of them; fubjoining fome reflec- 
tions concerning the origin of thefe fentiments of 
praife or blame. On all occafions, where there inight 
arife the lcaft hefitation, I avoided the terms 
and vice-, bccaufe fome of thofe qualities, which I 
clafled among the objects of praife, receive, in the 
English language, the appellation of talents , rather 
than of virtues; as fome of the blameable or eenfurablc 
qualities are often called defects, rather than vices. 

It may now, perhaps, be expected, that, before we 
conclude this moral enquiry, we ihouhl exactly fc- 
paratethe one from the other; Ihould mark the pre- 
cife boundaries of virtues and talents, vices and de- 
feats; and fliould explain the realon and origin of 
that diftinftion. But in order to excufc myfelf from 
this undertaking, which would, at laft, prove only 
a grammatical enquiry, I lUall fubjoin the four fol- 
lowing reflections, which fliall contain all that I in- 
tend to fay on the prefent fub ject. 

Fuji, I do not find, that in the English, or any 
other modern tongue, the boundaries are exactly 
fixed between virtues and talents, vices and defects ; 
or that a precife definition can be given of the one as 
eontradiftinguithed from the other. Were we to 
fay, for inltanec, that the etlccmablc qualities alone, 
which are voluntary, are intitlcd to the appellation 
of virtues, we fliould foon recollect the qualities of 
courage, equanimity, patience, felf-command, with 
many others, which abnoft every language clafles 
. under this appellation, though they depend little or 
not at all on our choice. Should we affirm, that the 
qualities alofte, which prompt us to aft our part in 
fociety, are intitled to that honourable diftinftion ; 
it muft immediately occur, that thefe are indeed -the 
moft valuable qualities, and are commonly denonn- / 
nated the focial virtues ; but that this very epithet 
fuppofes,*that there are alfo virtues of another fpe- 
eies. Should we lay hold of the diftinftion between 

intelleSUtal 
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intellectual and moral endowments, and affirm the 
laft alone to be the real and genuine virtues, becaul'e 
they alone lead to a&ion ; we ffiould find, that ma- 
ny* of tho!$ qualities, ' ufually called intellectual vir- 
i'uch as prudence, penetration,- difeernment, 
dilcretion, had alfo a eonfiderable influence on con- 
duct. The diltinclion between the heart and the 
head may alfo be adopted : The qualities of the firft 
may be defined Inch as. in their immediate exertion 
are accompanied with a feeling or Jentimcnt; and 
t'ide alone may be called the genuine virtues : but 
induffry, frugality, temperance, fccrecy, perfeve- 
ranc-e, and many other laudable powers or habits^ 
generally ftyled virtues, are exerted without any im- 
mediate fentiment in the perfon pofTeffed . of them; 
and are only known to him by their effects. It is 
fortunate, amidft all this feeining perplexity, that 
the queftion, being merely verbal, cannot polfibly 
be of any importance. A moral, philofuphical dif- 
courfe, needs not enter into all thefe caprices of lan- 
guage, which arc fo variable in different dialed*, 
and in different ages of the fame dialect. But on 
the whole, it items to me, that though it is always 
allowed, that there are virtues of many different 
kinds, yet when a man is called virtuous, or is de- 
nominated a man of virtue, we chiefly regard his 
lbcial qualities, which are indeed tlic molt valuable. 
It is at the fame time certain, that any remarkable 
defeft in Courage, temperance, (Economy, induffry, 
underffanding, dignity of mind, would bereave even 
a very good-natured, honeft man of this honourable 
appellation. Who did ever fay, except by way of 
irony, that fuch a one was a man of great virtue, but 
an egregious blockhead ? 

. But, fecomlly , it is no wonder, that languages 
ffiould not be very piecife in marking the bounda- 
ries between virtues and talents, vices and detedts ; 
fince there isfo little diftinction made in our internal 
effimation of them. It feeius indeed certain, that 

the 
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the fentiment of confcious worth, the felf-fatisfa&ion 
proceeding from a review of a man’s own conduit 
and character ; it fecms certain, I fa y, that this fen- 
timent, which, though the moft common of all 
others, has no proper name in our language *, arife? 
from the endowments of courage and capacity, 'irr- 
duftry and ingenuity* as well as from any other 
mental excellencies. Who, on the other hand, is 
not deeply mortified with reflecting on his own folly 
and diffolutenefs, and feels not a fecret lting oi* 
compundtion, whenever his memory prefents any 
paft occurrence where he behaved w'ith ftupidity 
or ill-manners ? No time can efface the cruel ideas 
of a man’s own foolifh conduCt, or of affronts which 
cowardice or impudence has brought upon him. 
They frill haunt his folitary hours, damp his moft 
afpiring thoughts, and (how him, even to himfelf, 
in the moft contemptible and moft odious colours 
imaginable. 

What is there too we ate more anxious to conceal 
from others than fuch blunders, infirmities, and 
meanneffc^, or more dread to have expofed by rail- 
lery and fatire ? And is not the chief objeCt of vani- 
ty, our bravery or learning, our wit or breeding, 
our eloquence or addrefs, our tafte or abilities? 
Thefe we difplay with care, if not with oftentation ; 
and we commonly lhow more ambition of excelling 
in them, than' even in the focial virtues themfclves, 
which are, in reality, of fuch fuperior excellence. 
Good nature and honefty, efpecially the latter, are 
fo indifpenfably required, that though the greateit 
cenfurc attends any violation of thefe duties, no e- 
minent praife follows fuch common inftances of them, 
as feem efl'ential to the lupport of human fociety. 
And hence the reafon, in my opinion, why, though 
men often extol fo liberally the qualities of their 
heart, they are Ihy in commending the endowments 
of their head : becaufe tlje latter virtues, being fup- 
* See Note [SS.] 
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pofed more rare and extraordinary, are obferved t° 
be the more ufual objedts of pride and felf-conceit » 
and when boafted of, beget a ftrong fufpicion of 
thefe fentirticnts. 

is hard to tell whether you hurt a man's charac- 
ter moft by calling him a knave or a coward ; and 
whether a beaftly glutton or drunkard be not as o- 
dious and contemptible, as a felfiih, ungenerous mi- 
fer. Give me my choice, and I would rather, for 
my own happinefs and felf- enjoyment, have a friend- 
ly, humane heart, than pofiefs all the other virtues 
of Demosthenes and Philip united : But I would 
rather pafs with the world for one endowed with ex- 
tenfive genius and intrepid courage, and fliould 
thence expedt ftronger inftances of general applaufe 
and admiration. The figure which a man makes in 
life, the reception which he meets with in company, 
the eileem paid him by his acquaintance ; all thefe 
advantages depend as much upon his good fenfe and 
judgment, as upon any other part of his character. 
Had a man the beft intentions in the world, and 
were the fartheft removed from all injultice and vio- 
lence, he would never be able to make himielf be 
much regarded, without a moderate fliare, at leaft, 
of parts and underftanding. 

What is it then we can here difpute about? if 
fenfe and courage, temperance and induftry, wifdom 
and knowledge, confefiedly form a conliderable part 
of perfonal merit ; if a man, poileffed of thefe quali- 
ties, is both better fatisfied with himfelf, and better 
intitled to the good-will, efteem, and fervices of 
others, than one entirely deftitute of them ; if, in 
ihort, the fentiments are fimilar, which arife from 
thefe endowments and from the focial virtues; is 
there’any reafon for being fo extremely fcrupulous 
about a word, or difputing whether they be intitled 
to the- denomination of virtues? It may, indeed, be 
pretended, that the fentimerrt of approbation, which 
tfiofe accomplifliments produce, befides its being in- 

fa ior. 
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$ erior, is alfo fomewhat different from that which 'At- 
tends the virtues of jull ice and humanity. But thri 
feems not a iufticient lealon for ranking them entirely 
under different clafles and appellations! The ebaraq- • 
ter of (L-f.Sar and that of Cato, as drawn by BXi- 
lusr, are both of them virtuous, in the ftricti ft and 
mod limited fetife of the word; but in a different 
Way : Nor are the fentiments entirely the fame w Inch 
arife from them. The one produces love ; the other, 
efteem: The one is amiable; the other awful: We 
ihould wifh to meet the one duiracler in a friend; 
the other we Ihould be ambitious of in ourl’elves. 
In like manner, the approbation which attends tem- 
perance or induftry or frugality, may be fomewhat 
different from that which is paid to the focial virtues, 
without making them entirely of a different fpccics. 
And; indeed, wc may obierve, that thele endow- 
ments, more than the other virtues, produce not, all 
of them, the fame kind of approbation. Good fenle 
and genius beget efteem and regard : Wit and hu- 
mour excite love and affedlion*. 

Moft people, I believe, will naturally, without pre- 
meditation, afient to the definition of the elegant and 
judicious poet. 

Virtue (for mere good-nature is a fool) 

Is fenfe and fpirit with humanity f. 

What pretentions has a man to our generous affiflU 
ance or good offices, who has diflipated his wealth 
in profufe expences, idle vanities, chimerical pro- 
jects, dillolute pleafures, or extravagant gaming ? 
Thefe vices (for we fcrnple not to call them fuch) 
bring mifery unpitied, and contempt on every one 
addidted to them. 

Achjeus, a wife and prudent prince, fell into a 
fatal fharc, which coft him his crown and life,* after 
having ufed every reafonable precaution to guard 
himfelf againft it. On that account, lays the liifto- 

,* ri-m, 

* See NOTE [TT]. 
f The Ait of prefeivtag Health, Book 4, 
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rian, he is a juft objedt of regard and compaffion ; 
his betrayers alone of hatred and contempt*. 

The precipitate flight and improvident negligence 
of t*OMi>£Y, at the beginning of the civil wars, ap- 
pealed fuch notorious blunders to Cicero, as quite 
palled his friendihip towards that great man. In the 
fame manner , fays he, as want of cleanlinefs , decency , 
or diferetion in a miflrefs are found to alienate our af- 
feSlions. For he fo exprefles himfelf, where he talks, 
not in the character of a philofopher, but in that of 
a ftatefman and man of the world, to his friend 
Axripusf. 

But the fame Cicero* in imitation of all the an- 
cient moralifts, when he reafons as a philofopher, 
enlarges very much his ideas of virtue, and compre- 
hends every laudable quality or endowment of the 
mind under that honourable appellation. This leads 
to the third reflection which we propofed to make, 
to wit, that the ancient moralifts, the belt models, 
made no material diftindtion among the different 
fpecies. of mental endowments and defedts, but treat- 
ed all alike under the appellation of virtues and vices, 
and made them indiferiminately the objedt of their 
moral reafonings. The prudence expl ai ned in Cicero’s 
Office s\, is that fagacity, which leads to the difeo- 
very of truth, and preserves us from error and mif- 
take. Magnanimity , temperance, decency, are there 
alfo at large difeourfed of. And as- that eloquent 
moralift followed the common received divilion of 
the four cardinal virtues, our fecial duties form but 
one head in the general diftribution of his fub- 
jea ||. 

We need only perufe the titles of chapters in Aris- 
totle’s Etihcs to be convinced, that he ranks cou- 
rage, temperance, magnificence, magnanimity, mo* 
Vol. II. Y defty, 

* Polybius* lib. viii. cap. 2. 

+ Lib. ix. epift. 1 o. , J Lib. i. tap. 6 > 

|| See NOTE [UU], 
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dcfty, prudence, and a manly opennefs, among the 
virtues, as well as juftice and friendfliip. 

To Jufiain and to abflain, that is, to be patient and 
continent, appeared to fome of the ancients a fummary 
comprehenfion of all morals. 

Ei’ictetus has fcarcely ever mentioned the feriti- 
ment of humanity and companion, but in order to 
put his difciplc3 on their guard againft it. The vir- 
tue of the Stoics feems to confift chiefly in a firm tem- 
per and a found underftanding. With them, as 
with Solomon and the eaftern moralifts, folly and 
wifdom are equivalent to vice and virtue. 

Men will praile thee, fays David*, when thou doft 
well unto thyfelf. I hate a wife man, fays the Greek 
poet, who is not wife to himfelff. 

Plutarch is no more cramped by fy items in his 
philofophy than in his hiftory. Where he compares 
the great men of Greece and Rome, he fairly feta 
in oppofition all their blemiihes and accomplifhments 
of Whatever kind, and omits nothing confiderable, 
which can either deprefs or exalt their characters. 
His moral difcourfcs contain the fame free and natural 
cenfure of men and manners. 

The character of Hannibal, as drawn by Livy 
is elleemed partial, but allows him many eminent 
virtues. Never was there a genius, fays the hiftorian, 
more equally for thofe oppofite offices of commanding 
and obeying; and it were, therefore, difficult to' deter- 
mine wdiether he rendered liimfelf dearer to the ge- 
neral or to the army. To none would Hasdrubal 
entrufl more willingly the conduct of any dangerous 
enterprise; under none did the foldiers dilcover more 
courage and confidence. Great boldnefs in facing 
danger, great prudence in the midft of it. No labour 
could fatigue his body or fubdue his mind. ■ Gold 
and heat were indifferent to him : Meat and drink 

he 

* Pfclm 40. 
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he fought as fupplies to the neceflities of nature, not 
as gratifications of his voluptuous appetites. Waking 
or reft he ufed indifcriminately by night or by day. 

*-Thefe great VIRTUES were balanced by great 

VJfCfiS: Innuman cruelty; perfidy more than punic; 
no truth, no faith, no regard to oaths, promises, or 
religion. 

The character of Alexander the Sixth, to be 
found in Guicciardin*, js pretty fimilar, but jufter; 
and is a proof, that even the modems, where they 
ipeak nau rally, hold the fame language with the 
ancients. In this pope, fays he, there was a fingu- 
lar capacity and judgment: Admirable prudence: h 
wonderful talent of perfuafion ; and in all momentous 
cnterprizes, a diligence and dexterity incredible. 
But thefe virtues were infinitely overbalanced by 
his vices ; no faith, no religion, infatiable avarice, 
exorbitant ambition, and a more than barbarous 
cruelty. 

Polybius f, reprehending Tim^us for his par- 
tiality againli Agathocles, whom he himfelf allows 
to be the moll cruel and impious of all tyrants, fays: 
If he took refuge in Syracuse, as alferted by that 
hiftorian, flying the dirt and fmoke and toil of his 
former profellion of a potter; and if proceeding from 
fuch {lender beginnings, he became mailer, in a little 
time, of all Sicily; brought the Carthaginian 
ftate into the utmoll danger; and at laft died in old 
age, and in pofleffion of fovereign dignity : Mull he 
not be allowed l'omething prodigious and extraordi- 
nary, and to have poflefled great talents and capacity 
for bufinefs and action? His hiftorian, therefore, 
•ught not to have alone related what tended to his re- 
proach and infamy ; but alfo what might redound to 
bis.P^AlSE and HONOUR. 

In general, we may obferve, that the diftindlion of 
voluntary or involuntary was little regarded by the 
aacientsinthe moral reafoningjs ; where they,frequent*- 
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ly treated the queftion as very doubtful, whether 
virtue could be taught or not * ? They juftly conlidered, 
that cowardice, meannels, levity, anxiety, impa- 
tience, folly, and many other qualities of the mind, 
might appear ridiculous and deformed, contemptible 
and odious, though independent of the will, fcor 
could it be fuppofed, at all times, in every man’s 
power to attain every kind of mental, more than of 
exterior beauty., 

And here there recurs tli c fourth reflection which I 
purpofed to make, in fuggcfting the reafon, why 
modern philofophcrs have often followed a courfe, in 
their moral enquiries, lb different from that of the 
ancients. In latter times, philofophy of all kinds, 
efpecinlly ethics, have been more clofely united with 
theology than ever they were obferved to be among 
the Heathens; and as this latter fciencc admits of no 
terms of compolition, but bends every branch of 
knowledge to its own purpofe, without much regard 
to the phenomena of nature, or to the unbialfed 
fenliments of the mind, hence reafoning, and even 
language., have been warped from their natural courfe. 
and diitindtions have been endeavoured to be eftabli- 
ilred, where the difference of the objects was, in a 
manner, imperceptible. Philofophcrs, or rather di- 
vines under that difguife, treating all morals, as on 
a like footing with civil laws, guarded by the func- 
tions of reward and punilhment, were nccefiiirily led 
to render this circumftance, of voluntary or involun- 
tary, the foundation of their whole theory. Every 
one may employ terms in what lenfe he pleafes : But 
this, in the mean time, muft be allowed, that fenti- 
ments are every day experienced of blame and prail'e, 
w'hich have objeCts beyond the dominion of the will 
or choice, and of which it behoves us, if not r as pio- 

ralifts, 

*Vid. Plato in Menonb, Seneca ds otio fap. cap. 31. So 
salfo Horace, Virtutem dollrina pa ret, naturane donct, Epift. lib. l 
tp. 18. AEschises SocRATitus. Dial. I. 
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* ralifts, as ipeculative philofophers at leall, to give 
iome fatisfadtory theory and explication. 

A blemilh, a fault, a vice, a crime ; thefe exprel- 
fions feem tp denote different degrees of cenfure and 
disapprobation ; which are, however, all of them, 
at "the bottom, pretty nearly of the fame kind or fpe- 
cies. The explication of one will cafily lead us into 
a juft conception of the others; and it is of greater 
confequence to attend to things than to verbal appel- 
lations. That we owe a duty to ourfelves is confcffjd 
even in the moft vulgar fyftem of morals-; and it muft 
be of confequence to examine that duty, in order to 
fee whether it bears any affinity to that which we 
owe to fociety. It is probable, that the approbation, 
attending the obfervance of both, is of a limilar 
nature, and arifes from limilar principles; whatever 
appellation we may give to either of thefe excellen- 
cies. 
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DIALOGUE. 

M Y friend, Paiamedes, who is as great a ram- 
bler in his principles as in his perfon, and 
who has run over, by'ltudy and travel, almoft every 
region of the intellectual and material world, furpri- 
fed me lately with an account of a nation, with 
whom, he told me, he had palled a confiderable 
part of his life, and whom he found, in the main, a 
people extremely civilized and intelligent. 

There is a country, faid he, in the world, called 
Fourli, no matter for its longitude or latitude, 
whofe inhabitants have ways of thinking, in many 
things, particularly in morals, diametrically oppo- 
lite to ours. When I came among them, I found 
that I mull fubmit to double pains ; firft to learn the 
meaning of the terms in their language, and then to 
know the import of thofe terms, and the praile or 
blame attached to them. After a word had been ex- 
plained to me, and the character which it exprefled 
had been deferibed, I concluded, that fuch an epi- 
thet mull neceflarily be the greatell reproach in the 
world ; and was extremely furprifed to find one in 
a public company apply it to a perfon, with whom 
lie lived in the ItriCteft intimacy and friendlhip. 
“ You fancy,” faid I, one day to an acquaintance, 
“ that Changuis is your mortal enemy: IIeve*to 
“ extinguilh quarrels ; and J mull therefore tell 
“ you, that I heard him talk of you in the molt obli- 
“jjing manner.” But,, to my great altonilbment, 
*hrhen I repeated Changuis’s words, though I had 
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both remembered and underftood them perfectly, i 
found, that they were taken for the moft mortal af- 
front, and that I had very innocently rendered the 
breach between thefe perfons altogether irrepar- 
able. ' 

* As it was my fortune to come among this people 
on a very advantageous footing, I was immediately 
introduced to the belt company j and being defired 
by Alcheic to live with him, 1 readily accepted of 
his invitation ; as 1 found him univerfally efleemed 
for his perfonal merit, and indeed regarded by every 
one in Fourli as a perfect charadler. 

One evening he invited me, as an amufement, to 
bear him company in a ferenade, which he intended 
to give to Gulki, with whom, he told me, he was 
extremely enamoured; and 1 foon found that his 
talle was not lingular : For we met many of his ri- 
vals, who had come on the fame errand. 1 very na- 
turally concluded, that this miltrefs of his mull be 
one of the fined women in town ; and I already felt 
a fecret inclination to fee her, and be acquainted 
with her. But as the moon began to rile, I was 
much furprifed to find, that we were in the midft of 
the univerlity where Gulki lludied : And 1 was 
fomewhat afliamed for having attended my friend on 
fuch an errand. 

I was afterwards told, that Alcheic’s choice of 
Gulki was very much approved of by all the good 
company in town ; and that it was expected, while 
he gratified his own palfion, he would perform to 
that young man the fame good office which he had 
himfelf owed to Elcouf. It feems Alcheic had 
been very handfome in his youth, had been courted 
by many lovers ; but had bellowed his favours chief- 
ly on the fage Elcouf ; to whom he was fuppofed 
to owe, in a great meafure, the aftonilhjng progrefs 
which he had made in philofophy and virtue. 

If gave me fome furprife, that Alc«eic’s wife 

V 4 (who 
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(who by-the-bve happened alfo to be his After) was 
no wife fcandalized at this fpecies of infidelity. 

Much about the fame time I difcovered (for it was 
not attempted to be kept a fecret from m$ or any bo- 
dy) that Alcheic was a murderer and a parricide, 
and had put to death an innocent perfon, the r>jic 
nearly conne&ed with him, and whom he was 
bound to protect and defend by all the ties of nature 
and humanity. When I alked, with all the caution 
and deference imaginable, what was his motive for 
this action ? he replied coolly, that he was not then 
fo much at eafe in his circumftances as he is at, pre- 
fent, and that he had adted, in that particular, by 
the advice of all his friends. 

Having heard Alcueic’s virtue fo extremely ce- 
lebrated, I pretended to join in the general voice of 
acclamation ; and only aiked, by way of curiofity, 
as a ftranger, which of all his noble adions was 
inoft highly applauded ? and I foon found, that all 
fentiments were united in giving the preference to 
the afialfination of Usbek. This Usbek had been 
to the laft moment Alcheic’s intimate friend, had 
laid many high obligations upon him, had even fa- 
red his life on a certain occafion, and had by his will, 
which was found after the murder, made him heir 
to a confideruble part of his fortune. Alcheic, it 
feems, confpired with about twenty or thirty more, 
moft of them' alfo Usbek’s friends; and falling al- 
together on that unhappy man, when he was not 
aware, they had torn him with a hundred wounds, 
and given him that reward for all his paft favours 
and obligations. Usbek, laid the general voice of 
the people, had many great and good qualities ; his 
very vices were Ihining, magnificent, and generous : 
But this adtion of Alcheic’s fets him far above. Us- 
bek in the eyes of all judges of merit ; and is one of 
the noblell that ever perhaps the fun {hone upon. 

Another part of Alcheic’s condudl, which I alfo 
foqnd highly applauded,* was his behaviour towards, 

Calish* 
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Caush, with whom he was joined iu a project or 
undertaking of fome importance. Calish, being a 
paflionate man, gave Alcheic one day a found drub- 
bing j which he took very patiently, waited the re- 
turn of Calish’s good-humour, kept ft ill a fair cor- 
"’eiyondence with him ; and by that means brought 
the affair, in which they were joined, to a happy 
iffue, and gained to himiclf immortal honour by his 
remarkable temper and moderation. 

I have lately received a letter from a correfpond- 
ent in Fourli ; by which I learn, that, fincc my 
departure, Alciikic, failing into a bad itate of 
health, has fairly hanged himfclf ; and has died uni- 
verfally regretted and applauded in that country. 
So virtuous and noble a life, fays each Fourlian, 
could jiot be better crowned than by lb noble an 
end; and Alcheic lias proved by this, as well as 
by all his other adtions, what was his conftant prin- 
ciple during his life, and what he boafted of near 
his laft moments, that a wife man is fcarcely inferior 
to the great god Vitzli. This is the name of the 
fupreme deity among the Fourxians. 

The notions of this people, continued Palame- 
des, are as extraordinary with regard to good man- 
ners and fociablenefs as with regard to morals. My 
friend Alcheic formed once a party for my enter- 
tainment, compofed of all the prime wits and philo- 
fophers of Fourli ; and each of us brought his mei's 
along with him to the place where we affembled. I 
obferved one of them to be worfe provided than the 
reft, and offered him a fliare of my mefs, which hap- 
pened to be a roafted pullet : And I could not but 
remark, that he and all the reft of the company fou- 
led at my fimplicity. I was told, that Alcheic had 
once -fo much intereft with his club as to prevail with 
them to eat in common, and that he had made ufe 
of an artifice for that purpofe. He perfuaded thofe, 
whom he ohlerved to be ,worJi provide*d, to offer 
their mefs to the company ; after which, the others, 

3 who 
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who had brought more delicate fair, were alhamed 
not to make the fame offer. This is regarded as fo 
extraordinary an event, that it has fince, as 1 learn, 
been recorded in the hiftory of Alcheic’si life, com- 
pofed by one of the greateft geniufes of Foukli. 

Pray, faid I, Palamedes, when you wer*t - fit 
Fourli, did you alfo learn the art of turning your 
friends into ridicule, by telling them flrange ftories, 
and then laughing at them, if they believed you. 
I affure you, replied he, had I been difpofed to leant 
fuch a leffon, there was no place in the world more 
proper. My friend, fo often mentioned, did no- 
thing, from morning to night, but fneer, and ban- 
ter, and rally ; and you could fcarcely ever diftin- 
guifh whether he were in jeft or earneft. But you 
think, then, that my ftory is improbable ; and that 
I have ufed, or rather abufed, the privilege of a 
traveller ? To be fure, faid I, you were but in jeft. 
Such barbarous and favage manners are not only in- 
compatible with a civilized, intelligent people, fuch 
as you faid thefe were, but are fcarcely compatible 
with human nature. They exceed all we ever read 
of among the Mingrelians and Topinambous. 

Haye a care, cried he, have a care ! You are not 
aware that you are fpeaking blafphemy, and are a- 
bufing your favourites the Greeks, efpecially the 
Athenians, whom I have couched all along under 
thefe bizarre names I employed. If you confider a- 
right, there is not one ftroke of the foregoing charac- 
ter which might not be found inthe man of higheft me- 
rit at Athens, without rliminifhing inthe leaft from 
the brightnefs of his character. The amours of the 
Greeks, their marriages*, and the expoiing of 
their children, cannot but ftrike you immediately. 
The death of Us be k is an exalt counter-part to that 

Of C-£SAR. 

parallel 

* The laws of Athens allowed a man to many his lifter by the 
father. Solon’s law forbids psederafty to Haves, as being an aft ot 
too great dignity for furh mean perfons; 
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AU to a trifle, faid 1, interrupting him : You did 
not mention that Usbek. was an ufurper. 

1 did not, replied he ; left you fhould difcover the 
parallel I aimed at. But even adding this circum- 
ltance, we Ihould make no fcruple, according to our 
"leirAments of morals, to denominate Brutus and 
CassiUs ungrateful traitors and afiaffins; though you 
know that they are, perhaps, the higheft cflaraders 
of all antiquity ; and the Athenians creded ltatues 
to them, which they placed near thofe of Harmo* 
dius and Aristogiton, their own deliverers. And 
if yoju think this circumftance, which you mention, 
fo material to abfolve thefe patriots, 1 lhall compen- 
fate it by another, not mentioned, which will equal- 
ly aggravate their crime. A few days before the ex- 
ecution of their fatal purpofe, they all fwore fealty 
toCjESAR; and protelling to hold his perfen ever 
facred, they touched the altar with thole hands 
which they had already armed for his dcltrudion *. 

I need not remind you of the famous and applau- 
ded ftory of Themistocues, and of his patience to- 
wards Eurybiapes the Spartan, his commanding 
officer, who, heated by debate, lifted his cane to 
him, in a council of war (the fame thing as if he had 
cudgelled him), Strike! cries the Athenian, Jlrike! 
but bear me. 

You are too good a fcholar not to difcover the iro- 
nical Socrates and his Athenian club in my laft 
ftory ; and you will certainly obferve, that it is ex- 
adily copied from Xenophon, with a variation only 
of the names f . And 1 think I have fairly made it 
appear, that an Athenian man of merit might be 
fuch a ope as with us would pafs for inceftuous, a par- 
ricide, an aflaffin, an ungrateful, perjured traitor, 
and Ibmething elfe too abominable to be named ; not 
to mention his rufticity and ill manners. And ha- 
ving lived in this manner, his death might be en- 

* tirely 

* * Affian. Bell. Civ. fib. ui. Suetonius in vita i 
if Mem. Sec. lib. ill. fub 1 
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tirely fuitable : he might conclude the fcene by a 
defperatc ad of felf-murder, and die with the moft 
abfurd blafphemies in his mouth. And notwith- 
ftanding all this, he lhall have ftatues, if «not altars, 
eroded to his memory ; poems and orations lhall be 
compofed in his praife ; great leds lhall be prouder* 
calling tljemfelves by his name; and the moft.aiftant 
pofterity lhall blindly continue their admiration : 
Though were fuch a one to arife among themfelves, 
they would juftly regard him with horror and exe- 
cration. 

I might have been aware, replied I, of your arti- 
tifice. You feem to take pleafurc in this topic : and 
are indeed the only man I ever knew, who was well 
acquainted with the ancients, and did not extremely 
admire them. But inftead of attacking their philo- 
fophy, their eloquence, or poetry, the ufual fubjeds 
of controverfy between us, you now feem to impeach 
their morals, and accufe them of ignorance in a 
fciencc, which is the only one, in my opinion, in 
which they are not furpafled by the moderns. Geo- 
metry, phyfics, allronomy, anatomy, botany, geo- 
graphy, navigation ; in thefe we juftly claim the fu- 
periority : But what have we to oppole to their mo- 
ralifts ? Your reprefentation of things is fallacious. 
You have no indulgence for the manners and cuftoms 
of different ages. Would you try a Greek or Ro- 
man by the common law of England? Hear him 
defend himfelf by his own maxims ; and then pro- 
nounce. 

There are no manners fo innocent or reafonable, 
but may be rendered odious or ridiculous, if mea- 
lured by a ftandard unknown to the perfons ; elpe- 
cially if you employ a little art or eloquence in ag- 
gravating fome circumftances and extenuating others, 
as befts lints the purpofe of your difeourfe. All thefe 
artifices may eafily be retorted on you. Could I in- 
form the Athenians, fpr inftance, that there was 
a nation in which adultery, both adive and paffive, 
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fo to fpeak, was in the higheft vogue and eftecm ; 
in which every man of education chofe for his mi- 
ftrefs a married woman, the wife, perhaps, of hia 
friend and companion; and valued himfdf upon 
thefe infaidous conquefts, as much as if he had been 
.t*veral times a conqueror in boxing or wrdlling at 
tlie^ympic games : in which every man alfo took 
a pride'rn his tamenefs and facility with regard to his 
own wife, and was glad to make friends or gain in- 
tereft by allowing her to proftitute her charms ; and 
even, without any fuch motive, gave her full liber- 
ty and indulgence : I a Ik what fentiments the Athe- 
nians would entertain of fuch a people ; they who 
never mentioned the crime of adultery but in con- 
junction with robbery and poiioning? Which would 
they admire moll, the villany or the meannefs of 
fuch a conduct ? 

Should I add, that the fame people were as proud 
of their llavery and dependance as the Athenians 
of their liberty; and though a man among them were 
opprelfed, difgraced, impoverifhed, infulted, orim- 
priloned by the tyrant, he would ftill regard it as 
the higheft merit to love, ferve, and obey him ; and 
even to die for his Imallelt glory or fatisfadion. — 
Thefe noble Greeks would probably afk me, whe- 
ther I fpoke of a human fociety, or of tome inferior, 
fervile fpccies ? 

It was then I might inform my Athenian audience, 
that thele people, however, wanted not fpivit and bra- 
very. If a man, fay I, though their intimate friend, 
Ihould throw out, in a private company, a raillery 
agaiuft them, nearly approaching any of thofe with 
which your generals and demagogues every day re- 
gale each other in the face of the whole city, they 
never can forgive him but in order to re\ enge them- 
felves; they oblige him immediately to run them 
through the body, or be himlelf murdered. And if 
a man, who is an abfolute ft ranger to them, fliould 
dejire them, at the peril of'their own life, to cut the 

throat 
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throat of their bofom companion, they immediately 
obey, and think themfelves highly obliged and ho- 
noured by the commif&on. Thefe are their maxims 
of honour: This is their favourite morality. 

But though fo ready to draw their fword againft 
their friends and countrymen ; no difgrace, no igf'- 
my, no pain, no poverty, will ever engage th^c* peo- 
ple to turn the point of it againtt their owli bread. 
A man of rank Would row in the gallies, would beg 
his bread, would languilh in prifon, would fuffer any 
tortures ; and dill preferve his wretched life. Rather 
than efcape his enemies by a generous contempt of 
death, he would infapioufly receive the fame aeath 
from his enemies, aggravated by their triumphant 
infults, and by the molt exquifite {offerings. 

It is very ufual too, continue I, among this people 
to ere£t jails, where every art of plaguing and tor- 
menting the unhappy prifoners is carefully ffudied 
and pra&ifed : And in thefe jails it is ufual for a pa 
rent voluntarily to fhut up feveral of his children ; 
in order that another child, whom he owns to have 
no greater or rather lefs merit than the reft, may en- 
joy his whole fortune, and wallow in every kind of 
voluptuoufnefs and pleafure. 'Nothing fo virtuous in 
their opinion as this barbarous partiality. 

But what is more Angular in this whimfical nation, 
fay I to the Athenians, is, that a frolic of yours du- 
ring the Saturnalia*, when the flaves are ferved by 
their matters, is ferioufly continued by them through- 
out the whole year, and throughout the whole courfe 
of their lives; accompanied too with fome circum- 
ftances which (till farther augment the abfurdity and 
ridicule. Your fport only elevates for. a few days 
thole whom fortune has thrown down, and whom fhe 
too, in fport, may really elevate for ever above you; 
But this nation gravely exalts thofe whom nature has 
fubjedted to them, and whofe inferiority and infirmi- 
• ties 

8 M 

* The Greeks kept the feaft of Saturn or Chaos vs as well 
fithe Romans. See Lucian. Epift. Saturn. 
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ties are abfolutely incurable. The women, though 
without virtue, are their mailers andfovereigns: Thefe 
they reverence, praife, and magnify : To thefe they 
pay the higheft deference and refpeCt : And in all 
places and all times, the fuperiority of the females is 
rtwdijy acknowledged and fubmitted to by every one 
who the lead pretenfions to education and po- 
litenefs. Scarce any crime would be fo univerfally 
detefted as an infraction of this rule. 

You need go no farther, replied Palamedes : I can 
eafily conjecture the people whom you aim at. The 
ftrokes with which you have painted them are pretty 
juft ; and yet you malt acknowledge, that fcarce any 
people are to be found, either in ancient or modern 
times, whofe national character is, upon the whole, 
lefs liable to exception. But I give you thanks for 
helping me out with my argument. I had no inten- 
tion of exalting the moderns at the expence of the 
ancients. I only meant to reprefent the uncertainty 
of all thefe judgments concerning characters; and to 
convince you that fafhion, vogue, cuftom, and law, 
were the chief foundation of all moral determinations. 
The Athenians furely were a civilized, intelligent 
people, if ever there were one; and yet their man of 
merit might, in this age, be held in horror and exe- 
cration. The French are alfo, without doubt, a 
very civilized, intelligent people; and yet their man 
of merit might, with the Athenians, be an objeCi 
of the higheft contempt and ridicule, and even hatred. 
And what renders the matter more extraordinary: 
Thefe two people are fuppofed to be the molt iimilar 
in their national character of any in ancient and mo- 
dern times; and while the English flatter fhemfelves 
that they refemble the Romans, their neighbours on 
the continent draw the parallel between themfeives 
and thofe polite Greeks. What wide difference, 
therefore, in the fentiments of morals, mult be found 
between civilized nations aijd Barbarians,* or between 
4 nations 
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nations whofe chara&ers have little in common? How 
ihall we pretend to fix a Itandard for judgments of 
this nature? 

By tracing matters, replied I, a little higher^ and 
examining the firft principles, which each nation efta- _ 
blilhes, of blame or cenfure. The Rhine flows lyffin, ’ 
the Rhone fouth; yet both fpring fromjjhfe fame 
mountain, and are alfo actuated, in their oppofite 
directions, by the fame principle of gravity. The 
different inclinations of the ground, on which they 
run, caufe all the difference of their courfes 

In how many circumfianccs would an Athenian 
and a French man of merit certainly rclemblc each 
other? Good fenfe, knowledge, wit, eloquence, hu- 
manity, fidelity, truth, juflice, courage, temperance, 
conftancy, dignity of miml: Thefe you have all 
omitted ; in order to innit only on the points in 
which they may, by accident, dift'er. Very well: 

I am willing to comply with you; and fiiall endea- 
vour to account for thefe differences from the molt uni- 
verfal, eftablifhed principles of morals. 

The Greek, loves, I care not to examine more 
particularly. I fhall only obferve, that however 
blameablc, they arofe from a very innocent caufe, 
the frequency of the gymnaftic exercifes among that 
people ; and were recommended, though abfurdly, 
as the fource .of friendfhip, fympathy, mutual attach- 
ment, and fidelity*; qualities efteemed in all nations 
and all ages. 

The marriage of half-brothers and fillers feems no 
great difficulty. Love between the nearer relations 
is contrary to reafon and public utility; but the pre- 
cife point, where we are to flop, can fcarcely be de- 
termined by natural reafon ; and is therefore a very 
proper fubjedt for municipal law or cuflom. If the 
Athenians went a little too far on the one fide, the 
canon law has furely pufhed matters a great way into 
the other extreme f. t 

2 Had 

* Plat. fymp. p. 182. Ex edit. Ser. f See Enquiry, Seft/lV. 
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Had you alked a parent at Athens, why tie be- 
reaved his child of that life which he had fo lately 
given it ? It is becaufe I love it, he would reply ; 
and regard the poverty which it mult inherit from 
me. as a greater evil than death, which it is not ca- 
pable"^ dreading, feeling, or refenting *. 

How ^ .public liberty, the moil valuable of all 
blcflings, to be recovered % from the hands of an ufur- 
per or tyrant, if his power iliields him from public 
rebellion, and our fcruples from private vengeance ? 
That his crime is capital by law, you acknowledge'. 
And mull the higheit aggravation of his crime, the 
putting of himfelf above law, form his full fecurity ? 
You can reply nothing, but by ihowing the great in- 
conveniences of aflailination ; which could any one 
have proved clearly to the ancients, he had reformed 
their fentiments in this particular. 

Again, to call your eye on the picture which I 
have drawn of modern manners ; there is almoil as 
great difficulty, I acknowledge, to juftify French 
as Greek gallantry; except only, that the former 
is much more natural and agreeable than the latter. 
But our neighbours, it feems, have refolved to fa- 
crifice fome of the domeftic to the fociable pleafures ; 
and to prefer eafe, freedom, and an open commerce, 
to a Uriel fidelity and conilancy. Thefe ends are 
both good, and are fomewhat difficult to reconcile ; 
nor need we be fuprifed, if the cuftoms of nations 
incline too much, fometimes.totheonefide, fometimes 
to the other. 

The moll inviolable attachment to the 3? r .vs of our 
country is every where acknowledged a capital virtue *, 
and where the people are not fo happy as to have any 
legiflature but a lingle perfon, the flri&cft loyalty is, 
in ‘that cafe, the trueft patriotifm. 

Nothing furely can be more abfurd and barbarous 
than the pradticc of duelling; but thofe who juftify it, 
fay, that it begets civility and good manners. And £ 
Von. II 7 . duellift 

* Plut. dc amore prolis, fab fietv 
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duellift, you may obferve, always values himfelf upon 
his courage, his fenfe of honour, his fidelity and 
friendfiiip; qualities which are here indeed very 
oddly di reded, but which have been efteemed uni- 
verfally fince the foundation of the world. 

Have the gods forbid felf-murder? An atj 
allows that it ought to be forborn. Has-tne Deity 
permitted it? A Frenchman allows that death is pre- 
ferable to pain and infamy. 

You fee then, continued I, that the principles upon 
which men reafon in morals are ailways the fame ; 
though the conclufions which they draw are* often 
very different. That they all reafon aright with re- 
gard to this fubjed, more than with regard to any 
other, it is not incumbent on any moralift to fhow. It 
is fufficient, that the original principles of cenfure or 
blame are uniform, and that erroneous conclufions 
can be correded by founder reafoning and larger ex- 
perience. Though many ages have elapfed fince the 
fall of Greece and Rome ; though many changes 
have arrived in religion, language, laws, andcuftoms; 
none of thefe revolutions has ever produced any con- 
fiderable innovation in the primary fentiments of 
morals more than in thofe of external beauty. Some 
minute differences, perhaps, may be obferved in both. 
Horace* celebrates a low forehead, and Anacreon 
joined cye-browsf : But the Appolo and the Venus 
of autiquity are ftill our models for male and female 
beauty ; in like manner as the charader of Scipio con-* 
tinues our ftandard for the glory of heroes, and that of 
Cornelia for the honour of matrons. 

It appears, that there never was any quality recom- 
mended by any one, as a virtue or moral excellence, 
but on account of its being ufeful or agreeable to a 
man himfelf, or to others. For what other ‘reafon 
can ever be affigned for praife or approbation? Or 

where 

* EpIflL lib. i. eplft. 7. Alfo lib. i. ode 3. 
t Ode *8. Petronius (cap. 86.) joins both thefe clrcumftance* 
as beauties* 
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' where would be the fenfe of extolling 2. good charac- 
ter or a&ion, which, at the fame time, is allowed 
to be good for nothing? All the differences, therefore, 
in morals, may be reduced to this one general foun- 
dation, and may be accounted for by the different 
vievv-'jyhich people take of thefe circumftances. 

Some wni.es men differ in their judgment about die 
iifefulnefs of any habit or a&ion ; Sometimes alfo the 
peculiar circumftances of things render one moral 
Quality more ufeful than others, and give it a pecu- 
liar preference. 

It is not fuprifing, that, during a period of war 
and diforder, the military virtues fhould be more ce- 
lebrated than the pacific, and attradf more the admira- 
tion and attention of mankind. "How Ufualis it,” fays 
Tully*, " to find Cumbrians, Celtiberians, and 
“ other Barbariaiis, who bear, with inflexible con- 
" ftancy, all the fatigues and dangers of the field ; 

" but are immediately difpirited under the pain and 
“ hazard of a languishing diftemper : While, on the 
" other hand, the Greeks patiently endure the flow 
“ approaches of death, when armed with ficknefs 
" and difeafe ; but timoroufly fly his prefence; when 
“ he attacks them violently with fwords and fal- 
" chions ! ” So different is even the fame, virtue of 
courage among warlike or peaceful nations ! And in- 
deed we may obferve, that, as the difference between 
war and peace is the greateft that arifes among na- 
tions and public focieties, it produces alfo the greateft 
variations in moral fentiment, and diverfifies the moft 
our ideas of virtue and perfonal merit. 

Sometimes too, magnanimity, greatnefs of mind; 
difdain of flavcry, inflexible rigour and integrity, 
may better fuit the circumftances of one age than 
f thofe of another, and have a more kindly influence, 
both on public affairs, and on a man’s own fafety 
and advancement. Our idea of merit, therefore, 
will alfo vary a little with thefe variations j and La- 

7 j 2 beo*. 

* Tufc. Qnatft. lib. ii. 
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beo, perhaps, be cenfured for the fame qualities ' 

which procured Cato the higheft approbation. 

A degree of luxury may be ruinous and pernicious 
in a native of Switzerland, which only foftersthe 
arts, and encourages induftry, in a Frenchman t or 
Englishman. We are not, therefore, to 
either the fame fentiments ot the fame lawgjsi Berne, 
which prevail in London or Paris. 

Different cuftoms have alfo fome influence as well 
as different utilities ; and by giving an early biafs to 
the mind, may produce a fuperior propenfity, either 
to the ufeful or the agreeable qualities; to thofe 
which regard felf, or thofe which extend to fociety. 
Thefe four fources of moral fentiment ftill fubfift ; 
but particular accidents may, at one time, make any 
one of them flow with greater abundance- than at 
another. 

The cuffoms of fome nations (hut up the women 
from all focial commerce: Thofe of others make 
them fo eflential a part of fociety and converfation, 
that, except where bufinefs is tranfafted, the male- 
fex alone are fuppofed almoit wholly incapable of 
mutual difcourle and entertainment. As this dif- 
ference is the moft material that can happen in pri- 
vate life, it nnift alfo produce the greateft variation 
in our moral fentiments. 

Ot all nations in the world, where polygamy was 
not allowed, the Greeks feem to have been the moil 
referved in their commerce with the fair fex, and to 
have impofed on them the ftridteft laws of mpdefty 
and decency. Wc have a ftrong inftance of this in 
an oration ot Lysias*. A widow injured, ruined, un- 
done, calls a meeting of a few of her neareft friends and 
relations ; and though never before accullomed, fays 
the orator, to ipeak in the prefence of men, the dif- 
trefs of her circumltunces conliraiiied her to lay the 
cafe before them. The very opening of her mouth 
in fuch cctoapany requited, it feems, an apology. 

When 


* Orat. 33. 
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When Demosthenes profecuted his tutors, to 
piake them refund his patrimony, it became necef- 
fary for him, in the courfe of the law-fuit, to prove 
that the marriage of Aphobus’s lifter with Oneter 
\^as entirely fraudulent, and that, notwithftanding 
het lham-marriage, Ihe had lived with her brother 
at Athen§ for two years paft, ever lince her divorce 
from her former hulband. And it is remarkable, 
that though thefe were people of the firft fortune and 
diftindion in the city, the orator could prove this 
fad no way, but by calling for her female ilaves to 
be put to the queftion, and by the evidence of one phy- 
lician, who had feen her in her brother’s lxoufe du- 
ring her illnefs*. So rei'erved were Greek, man- 
ners. 

We may be allured, that an extreme purity of 
manners was the confequence of this referve. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that, except the fabulous ftories 
of an Helen and a Glvtemnestra, theie fcarcely is 
an inftance of any event in the Greek hiftory which 
proceeded from the intrigues of women. On the 
other hand, in modern times, particularly in a neigh- 
bouring nation, the females enter into all tranfadions 
and all management of church and Hate: And no 
man can exped iuccefs, who takes not care to ob- 
tain their good graces. II\rry the third, by incur- 
ring the dilpleaiurc of the fair, endangered his 
crown, and loft his life, as much as by his indulgence 
to herefy. 

It is meecllcfs to diffemble : The confequence of a 
very free commerce between the fexes, and of their 
living much together, will often terminate in in- 
trigues and gallantry. We niuft facrifioe fomewliat 
of the ufeful , if we be very anxious to obtain all the 
agreeable, qualities; and cannot pretend to reach alike 
every kind of advantage, luftances of licence, daily 
multiplying, will weaken the fcandal with the oue 
fex, and teach the other, degrees, t<3 adopt the 

7 . 3 famous 

* In Oueterem. 
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famous maxim of La Fontaine, with regard to fe- 
male infidelity : That if one knows it, it is but afmall 
matter ; if one knows it not, it is nothing *. 

Some people are inclined to think, that the beft 
way of adjusting all differences, and of keeping the. 
proper medium between the agreeable and the ufeful 
qualities of the fex, is to live with them after the man- 
ner of the Romans and the English (for the cu- 
itoms of thefe two nations feem fimilar fn this re- 
fpedtf); that is, without gallantry J, and without 
jealoufy. By a parity of reafon, the cuftoms of the 
Spaniards and of the Italians of an age ago (for 
the prefent are very* different), muff be the worft 
of any ; becaufe they favour both gallantry and 
jealoufy. 

Nor will thefe different cuftoms of nations affedt 
the one fex only : Their idea of perfonal merit in 
the males muft alfo be fomcwhat different with re- 
gard, at leaft, to converfation, addrefs, and humour. 
The one nation, where the men live much apart, 
will naturally more approve of prudence; the other of 
gaiety. With the one, fimplicity of manners will 
be in the higheft efteem; with the other, politenefs. 
The one will diftinguifh themfelves by good-fenfe 
and judgment; the other, by tafte and delicacy. 
The eloquence of the former will fhine mod in the 
fenate; that of the other, on the theatre. 

Thefe, I fey, are the natural effedts of ftich cu- 
ftoms. 'For it muft be confefled, that chance has a 
great influence on national manners ; and many events 
happen in fociety, which are not to be accounted 
for by general rules. Who could imagine, for in- 
ftance, that the Romans, who lived freely with their 
women, fhould be very indifferent about mufic, and 

ft 

* Quand on le f$ait e’eft pea de « 

Quand on l’ignore, ce n’eft rien. 

+ See NOTE [XX]. r 

: f The gallantry here meant, is that of amours and attachments, 
not that of complaifance ; which is as much paid to the fair-fex in 
England as ig any other country. 
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efteem dancing infamous : While the Greeks, who 
never almoft faw a woman but in their own houfes, 
were continually piping, finging, and dancing? 

The differences of moral fentiment, which natu- 
rally arife from a republican or monarchical govern- 
ment, are alfo very obvious; as well as thofe which 
proceed from general riches or poverty, union or 
fa&ion, ignorance or learning. I lliall conclude this 
long difcourfe with obferving, that different cuftoms 
and fituations vary not the original ideas of merit 
(however they may fome confequences) in any very 
effei\tial point, and prevail chiefly with regard to 
young men, whocanafpire to the agreeable qualities, 
and may attempt to pleafe. The MANNER, the 
ORNAMENTS, the GRACES, which fucceed in 
this fhape, are more arbitrary and cafual: But the 
merit of riper years is almoft every where the fame ; 
and confifts chiefly in integrity, humanity, ability, 
knowledge, and the other more folid and uieful qua- 
lities of the human mind. 

What you inlift on, replied Palamedes, may 
have fome foundation, when you adhere to the ma- 
xims of common life and ordinary conduct. Expe- 
rience and the practice of the world readily cor- 
redt any great extravagance on either lidc. But 
what fay you to artificial lives and manners? How 
do you reconcile the maxims on which, in different 
ages and nations, thefe are founded ? 

What do you underftand by artificial lives and 
manners? laid I. I explain my felf, replied he. You 
know, that religion had, in ancient times, very lit- 
tle influence on common life ; and that, after men 
had performed their duty in facrifices and prayers at 
the temple, they thought, that the gods left the reft 
of their conduct to themfelves, and were little pleafed 
or offended with thofe virtues or vices, which only 
affedted the peace and liappincfs of human fociety. 
In thofe ages, it was the bufinefs of philpfophy alone 
to regulate mens ordinary behaviour and deportment; 

X 4 and 
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and accordingly, we may obferve, that this being 
the foie principle, by which a man could elevate 
himfelf above his fellows, it acquired a mighty afcencU 
ant over many, and produced great Angularities' of 
maxims and of condudt. At prefent, when philofo-> 
phy has loft the allurement of novelty, it has no fucfi 
exteniive influence ; but feems to confine itfelf moft- 
ly to lpeculations in the clofet; in the fame manner 
as the ancient religion vyas limited to facrifices in the 
temple. Its place is now fupplied by the modern re- 
ligion, which infpe&s our whole oonduft, and pre? 
lcribes an univerfal rule to our actions, to our wprds, 
to our very thoughts ami inclinations ; a rule lb much 
the more auftere, as it is guarded by infinite, though 
diftant, rewards and punifhments ; and no infraction 
of it can ever be concealed or difguiied. 

Diogenes is the moft celebrated model of extra- 
vagant philofophy. Let us feek a parallel to him in 
modern times. We lhall not difgrace any philolo- 
phic name by a companion with the Dominics or 
Loyolas, or any cannonized monk or friar. Let us 
compare him to Pascal, a man of parts and genius 
as well as Diogenes himfelf; and perhaps too, a 
man of virtue, had he allowed his virtuous incli- 
nations to have exerted and diiplayed themfclves. 

The foundation of Diogenes's conduft was an 
endeavour to render himlelf an independent being as 
much as poifible, and to confine all his wants and 
delires and pleafures within himfelf and his own 
mind: The aim of Pascal was to keep a perpetual 
i'enfe of his dependence before his eyes, and never to 
forget his numberlefs wants and infirmities. The 
ancient fupported himfelf by magnanimity, oftenta- 
tion, pride, and the idea of his own luperiority above 
his fellow-creatures. The modem made conftant 
profeflion of humility and abafement, of the con- 
tempt and hatred of himfelf ; and endeavoured to 
attain thefe /uppofed virtues, as far as they are at- 
tainable, The aufteritleS of the Greek were in ar~ 
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der to inure himfelf to hardfhips, and prevent his 
everfuffering: Thofe of the Frenchman were embra- 
ced merely for their own fake, and in order to fuffer as 
much as ppflible. The philo fopher indulged him- 
felf in the moft beaftly pleafures, even in public : 
*rjie faint refilled himfelf the moft innocent, even in 
private. # The former thought it his duty to love his 
friends, and to rail at them, and reprove them, and 
fcold them : The latter endeavoured to be abfolutely 
indifferent towards his neareft relations, and to love 
and fpeak well of his enemies. The great objcdt of 
Diogenes’s wit was every kind of fuperftition, that 
is, every kind of religion known in his time. The 
mortality of the foul was his ftandard principle; and 
even his fentiments of a divine providence’ feem to 
have been licentious. The moft ridiculous fuperfti* 
tions dire&cd Pascal’s faith and practice ; and an 
extreme contempt of this life,' in comparifon of 
the future, was the chief foundation of his conduct. 

In fuch a remarkable contrail do thefe two men 
Hand :■ Yet both of them have met with general ad- 
miration in their different ages, and have been pro- 
pofed as models of imitation. Where then is the 
univerfal ftandard of morals which you talk of? 
And what rule lhall we eftablilh for the many 
different, nay contrary, fentiments of mankind ? 

An experiment, faid I, which fucceeds in the air, 
will not always fucceed in a vacuum. When men 
depart from the maxims of common reafon, and 
affect thele artificial lives, as you call them, no one 
can anfwer for what will pleafe or difpleafe them. 
They are in a different element from the reft of 
mankind ; and the natural principles of their mind 
play not with the fame regularity, as if left to them- 
felv-'s, free from the illulions of religious fuperftition 
or philoibphical enthuliaftn. 
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RELIGION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A S every enquiry which regards religion is of the 
utnioil importance, there are two queftions in 
particular which challenge our attention, to wit, that 
concerning its inundation in reafon, and that concern- 
ing its origin in human nature. Happily, the firft 
quctUon, which is the moft important, admits of the 
in ' ft obvious, at leaft, the clearefl folution. The 
whole frame of nature befpeaks an Intelligent Author; 
and no rational enquirer can, after ferious reflection, 
fufpend his belief a moment with regard to the pri- 
mary principles of genuine Theifm and Religion. 
But the other queftion, concerning the origin of re- 
ligion in human nature, is expofed to fome more dif- 
ficulty. The belief of invifible, intelligent power, 
has been very generally diffufed over the human race, 
in all places and in all ages ; but it has neither per- 
haps been fo univerfal as to admit of. no exception, 
nor has it been, in any degree, uniform in the ideas 

which 
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which it it has fuggefted. Some nations have been 
difcovered who entertained no fentiments of Religion, 
if, travellers and hiftorians may be credited ; and no 
two nations, and fcarce any two men, have ever a- 
•greed precifely in the fame fentiments. It would 
appear, therefore, that this preconception fprings not 
from an original inftinct or primary impreliion of na- 
ture, fuch as gives rife tp felf-love, affedtion between 
the fexes, love of progeny, gratitude, refentment; 
fince every inftindl of this kind has been found abfo- 
lutely univerfal in all nations and ages, and has al- 
ways a precife determinate objedt which it inflexibly 
purfues. The firft religious principles mult be fe- 
condary, fuch as may eafily be perverted by various 
accidents and caufes, and whofe operation too, in 
fome cafes, may, by an extraordinary concurrence of 
circumftances, be altogether prevented. What thofe 
principles arc which give rife to the original belief, 
and what thofe accidents and caufes are w’hich diredl 
its operation, is the fubjedt of our prefent enquiry. 


Sect. I. That Polytheifm was the primary Religion 
■ of Men. 

It appears to me, that if we confider the improve- 
ment of human fociety from rude beginnings to a ftate 
of greater perfedtion, polytheifm or idolatry was, and 
necefiarily mull have been, the firft and raoft ancient 
religion of mankind. This opinion I lhall endeavour 
to confirm by the following arguments. 

It is a matter of fadt incontellible, that about 1700 
years ago all mankind were polytheifts. The doubt- 
ful and fceptical principles of a few philofophers, or 
the Iheifm, and that too not entirely pure, of one 
or two nations, form no objedtion worth regarding. 
Behold then the clear teftimony of hiftory. The far- 
ther we mount up into antiquity, the more do we find 
mankind plunged into polytheifm. No marks, no 

fymptom. 
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Symptoms of any more perfedt religion. The moft 
ancient records of human race Hill prelent us with 
that lyftem as the popular and eftablilhed creed. T.he 
north, the fouth, the eaft, the weft, give their unani- 
mous teftiraony to the fame fadt. What can be op- 
pofed to fo full an evidence? 

As far as writing or hiftory reaches, mankind, in 
ancient times, appear univerfally to have been poly- 
theifts. Shall we aflert, that in more ancient times, 
before the knowledge of letters, or the dilcovery of 
any art or fcience, men entertained the principles of 
pure theifm? That is^while they were ignorant and 
barbarous, they difcovered truth ; but fell into error 
as foon as they acquired learning and politenefs. 

But in this aflertion you not only eontradidl all 
appearance of probability, but alfo our prefent expe- 
rience concerning the principles and opinions of bar- 
barous nations. The favage tribes of America., Afri- 
ca, and Asia, are all idolaters. Not a fingle exception 
to this rule: Infomuch, that were a traveller to tranf- 
port himfelf into any unknown region, if he found 
inhabitants cultivated with arts and fcience, though 
even upon that fuppolition there are odds againft 
their being theifts, yet could he not fafely, till far- 
ther inquiry, pronounce any thing on that head : 
But if he found them ignorant and barbarous, he 
might before -'hand declare them idolaters ; and there 
fcarcely is a poffibility of his being miftaken. 

It feems certain, that, according to the natural 
progrefs of human thought, the ignorant multitude 
muft firft entertain fome groveling and familiar no- 
tion of fuperior powers, before they ftreteh their 
conception to that perfect Being, who bellowed or- 
der on the whole frame of nature. We may as rea- 
fonably imagine, that men inhabited palaces before huft 
and cottages, or ftudied geometry before agriculture; 
as affert that the Deity appeared to them a pure fpirit, 
omnifeient, omnipotent,* and omniprefent, before he 
was apprehended to be a powerful, though limited 

being, 
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being, with human pailions and appetites, limbs and 
organs. The mind rifes gradually from inferior to 
fuperior : By abftra&ing from what is imperfedt, it 
forms an idea of perfection : And llowly diftinguilhing 
,the nobler parts of its own frame from the grolfer, 
it learns to transfer only the former, much elevated 
and refined, to its divinity. Nothing could difturb 
this natural progrefs of thought, but lome obvious 
and invincible argument, which might immediately 
lead the mind into the pure principles of theifm, and 
make it overleap, at one bound, the vaft interval 
which is interpofed between the human and the divine 
nature. But though I allow, that the order and 
frame of the univerfe, when accurately examined, 
affords fuch an argument ; yet I can never think, 
that this confideration could have an influence on 
mankind, when they formed their firit rude notions 
of religion. 

The caufes of fuch objects, as are quite familiar 
to us, never ftrike our attention or curiofity ; and 
however extraordinary or fuprifing thele objects in 
themfelves, they are paffed over, by the raw and 
ignorant multitude, without much examination or 
enquiry. Adam, rifing at once, in paradife, and in 
the full perfection of his faculties, would naturally, 
as reprefented by Milton, be aftonifhed at the glo- 
rious appearances of nature, the heavens, the air, 
the earth, his own organs and members ; and would 
be led to afk, whence this wonderful feene arofe ? 
But a barbarous, neceffitous animal (fuch as a man 
is on the firft origin of fociety), prefled by fuch nu- 
merous wants and paffions, has no leifure to admire 
the regular face of nature, or make enquiries con- 
cerning the caufe of thofe objedts, to which from his 
ihfartcy he has been gradually accuftomed. On the 
contrary, the more regular and uniform, that is, the 
more perfect nature appears, the more is he familia- 
rized to it, and the lels inclined to ferutinize and 
examine it. A monftrous birth excites his curiofity, 

and 
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and id deemed a prodigy. It alarms him from it* 
novelty ; &nd immediately fets him a trembling, and 
facrificing; and praying. But an animal, complete 
in all its limbs and organs, is to him an ordinary 
fpedacle, and produces no religious opinion or af- 
fection. Aik him, whence that animal arofe? he 
will tell you, from the copulation of it* parents. 
And thefe, whence ? From the copulation of theirs. 
A few removes fatisfy his curiofity, and fet the ob-„ 
jeds at fuch a diftance, that he entirely lofes fight of 
them. Imagine not, that he will fo much as ftart 
the queftion, whence the firlt animal; much dels, 
whence the whole fyftem or united fabric of the uni- 
verfe arofe. Or if you ftart fuch a queftion to him, 
exped not that he will employ his mind with any 
anxiety about a fubjed, fo remote, fo uninterefting, 
and which fo much exceedsthc bounds of his capa- 
city. 

But farther, if men were at firft led into the be- 
lief of one Supreme Being, by reafoning from the 
frame of nature, they could never poffibly leave that 
belief, in order to embrace polytheifm ; but the 
fame principles of realon, which at firft produced 
and difFufed over mankind fo magnificent an opini- 
on, muft be able, with greater facility, to preferve 
it. The firft invention and proof of any dodrine is 
much more dhficult than the fupporting and retain- 
ing of it. 

There is a great difference between hiftorical facts 
and fpeculative opinions ; nor is the knowledge of 
the one propagated in the fame manner with that of 
the other. An hiftorical fad, while it pafles by oral 
tradition from cye-witnefies and contemporaries, is 
difguifed in every facceflive narration, and may at 
laft retain but very fmall, if any, relemblance of the 
original truth on which it was founded. The frail 
te^KBories of men, their love of exaggeration, their 
| Ifrine carelefsnefs ; thefe principles, if not correc- 
ted by books and writing, foon pervert the account 
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ofihiftorical events; where argument or rcafoning 
has little or no place, nor can ever recal the truth, 
which has once efcaped thofe narrations. It is thus 
the fables «of Hercules, Theseus, Bacchus, are 
fuppofed to have been originally founded in true hi- 
llery, corrupted by tradition. But with regard to 
fpeculative opinions, the cafe is far otherwife. If 
thefe opinions be founded, on arguments fo clear and 
obvious as to carry conviction with the generality of 
mankind, the fame arguments which at firft diffufed 
the opinions, will Hill preferve them in their origi- 
nal purity. If the arguments be more abftrufc, and 
more remote from vulgar apprehenfion, the opinions 
will always be confined to a few perfons ; and as 
foon as men leave the contemplation of the argu- 
ments, the opinions will immediately be loft and be 
buried in oblivion. Whichever fide of this dilemma 
we take, it muft appear impoflible, that theifm could, 
from reafoning, have been the primary religion of 
human race, and have afterwards, by its corruption, 
given birth to polytheifm, and to all the various fu- 
perftitions of the heathen world. Reafon, when ob- 
vious, prevents thefe corruptions : when abltrufe,, it 
keeps the principles entirely from the knowledge of 
the vulgar, who are alone liable to corrupt any prin- 
ciple or opinion. 

Sect. II. Origin of Polytheifm 

Ir we would, therefore, indulge our curiofity inr 
enquiring concerning the origin of religion, we muft 
turn our thoughts towards polytheifm, the primitive 
religion of uninftru&ed mankind. 

Were men led into the apprehenfion of invifible, 
intelligent power, by a contemplation of the works of 
nature, they could never poflibly entertain any con- 
ception but of one fifigle being, who bestowed ex- 
iftence and order on this vaft machine, and adjufted 
all its parts, according to one regular plan or con- 

• con- 
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nedted fyftem. For though, to perfons of a certpfo 
turn of mind, it. may not appear altogether abfurd, 
that feveral independent beings, endowed with fii- 
perior wifdom, might confpire in the con tribune and 
execution of one regular plan ; yet is this a merely, 
arbitrary fuppofition, which, even if allowed pof- 
fible, mull be confefled neither to be fupported by 
probability nor neceffity. All things in the univerfe 
are evidently of a piece. Every thing is adjufted to 
every thing. One defign prevails throughout the 
whole. And this uniformity leads the mind to ac- 
knowledge one authou; becaufe the conceptidh of 
different authors, without any diftindtion of attri- 
. butes or operations, ferves only to give perplexity 
to the imagination, without bellowing any fatisfac- 
tibn on the underftanding. The llatue of Laocoon, 
as we learn from Pliny, was the work of three ar- 
tills : But it is certain that, were we not told fo, we 
fhould never have imagined that a groupe of figures, 
cut from one Hone, and united in one plan, was not 
the work and contrivance of one ftatuary. To a- 
feribe any fingle effedl to the combination of feveral 
caufes, is not litrely a natural and obvious fuppoii- 
tion. 

On the other hand, if, leaving the works of na- 
ture, we trace the footfteps of invifible power in the 
various and contrary events of human life, we are 
necefTarily led into polytheifm, and to the acknow- 
ledgment of feveral limited and imperfect deities. 
Storms and tempefts ruin what is nourifhed by the 
fun. The fun deftroys what is foltered by the moi- 
flure of dews and rains. War may be favourable to 
a nation, whom the inclemency of the feafons af- 
flicts with famine. Sicknefs and pelfilence may de- 
populate a kingdom amidft the moft profufe plenty. 
The fame nation is. not, at the fame time, equally 
fuccefcful by fea and by land. And a nation which 
bow triumphs over its enemies, may anon fubmit to 
their more prosperous arms. Xn fhort, the conduct 

1 'of 
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' tcNbund reafon, that philofophy is apt to incorporate 
3tfelR with* fuch a fyftem of theology. And if the 
other dogmas of that fyftem be contained in a facred 
bbVk* fuchais the Alcoran, or be determined by any 
silible authority, like that of the Roman pontiff* 
fpeculative reafoners naturally carry on their aflTent, 
and embrace a theory, which has been inftilled into 
them by their earlift education, and Which alfo pof- 
felfes fome degree of confiftence and uniformity. 
But as thefe appearances are fure, all of them, to 
prove deceitful, philofophy will foon find herfelf very 
uneqdally yoked with her new afiociate *, and inftead 
of regulating each principle as they advance together, 
fhe is at every turn perverted to ferve the purpofes of 
fuperftition. For befides the unavoidable incoheren- 
cies, which muft be reconciled and adju'fted, one may 
fafely affirm, that all popular theology, efpecially 
the fcholaftic, has a kind of appetite for abfurdity 
and contradiction. If that theology went not beyond 
reafon and .common fenfe, her do&rines would ap- 
pear too leafy and familiar. Amazement muft of ne- 
ceffity be raifed: Myftery affedted : Darknefs andob- 
feurity fought after: And a foundation of merit af- 
forded to the devout Votaries, who delire an opportu- 
nity of fubduing their rebellious reafon, by the belief 
ofjhe moft unintelligible fophifiris. 

“*~Ecclefiaftical hiftory fufficiently confirms fhefe re- 
flexions. When a controverfy is ftarted, fome peo- 
ple always pretend with certainty to foretel the iffue. 
Which-ever opinion, fay they, is nioft contrary to plain 
fenfe, is fure to prevail; even where the general in- 
tereft of the fyftem requires not that deCifioh. Though 
the reproach of herefy may, for fome time, be 
bandied about among the difputants* it always 
refts atlaft on the fide of reafon. Any ohe, it is pre- 
tended, that has but learning enough of this kind tc 
know the definition of A&lan; Pelagian, Era- 
-stian, Socinian, SabxllIan, EutTchian, Nks- 
koaiAN, Monothxlitx, & c. not to thention Pro- 
■ Vot. 1 L C c txstant* 
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testant, whole fate is yet uncertain, will be (if ' 
vinced of the truth of this obfervation. It is tfr- 
fyllem becomes more abfurd in the end, merel) - * 
its being reafonable and philofophical is the- 
ning. 

To oppofc the torrent of fcholaftic religion by fuch 
feeble maxims as thefe, that it is impoffible for the fame 
thing to be and not to be, that the whole is greater 
than a part, that two and three make five', is pre- 
tending to (lop the ocean with a bull-rufh. Will you 
let up profane reafon again ft facred myftery? No 
punifhment is great enough for your impiety. * And 
the fame fires which were kindled for heretics, will 
ferve alfo for the deftru&ion of philofophers. 


Slot. XII. With regard to Doubt or ConviSlion. 

We meet every day with people fo fccptical with 
regard to hiftory, that they alfert it impoffible for any 
nation ever to believe fuch abfurd principles as thofe 
of Greek and Egyptian paganifm; and at the fame 
time fo dogmatical with regard to religion, that they 
think the fame abfurdities are to be found in no 
other communion. Cambyses entertained like pre- 
judices; and very impioully ridiculed, and even 
wounded, A-pis, the great god of the Egyptians, 
who appeared to his profane fenfes nothing but a large 
fpotted bull. But Herodotus judieioufly aferibes 
this fally of paffion to a real madnefs or diforder of 
the brain: Other wile, fays the hiftorian, he never 
would have openly affronted any eftablifhed worfliip. 
Eor on that head, continues he, every nation are belt 
latisfied with their own, and think they have the ad- 
vantage over every other nation. 

It mull be allowed, that the Roman Catholics 
are a very learned feet ; and that no one communion, 
but that of the church of England, can difputo. 
tbei* being the mod learned of aU the Chri t 

churi h 
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dutches: Yet Averoes, the famous Arabian, who, 
j o ofebbt, had heard of the Egyptian fuperltitions, 
$e*Jams, that, of all religions, the mod abfurd and 

j^tfapal is that, whofe votaries eat, after having 
created; their deity. 

' *I.believe, indeed, that there is no tenet in all pa» 
ganifm, which would give fo fair a fcope to ridicule 
as this of the real prefence: For it is fo abfurd, that 
it eludes the force of all argument. There are even 
fome pleafant dories of that kind, which, though 
fomewhat profane, are commonly told by the Catho- 
lics themfelves. One day a pried, it is faid, gave 
inadvertently, indead of the facrament, a counter, 
which had by accident fallen among the holy wafers. 
The communicant waited patiently for fome. time, 
expecting it would diffolve on his tongue : But find- 
ing that it dill remained entire, he took it off. I 
wi/b, cried he to the pried, you have not committed 
fome miflake: I voijh you have not given me God the 
Father: He is fo hard and tough there is no f wallowing 
him. 

A famous general, at that time in the Muscovite 
fervice, having come to Paris for the recovery of 
his wounds, brought along with him a young Turk, 
whom he had taken prifoner. Some of the doctors 
of the Sorbonne (who are altogether as pofitive as 
•tixevlervifes of Constantinople) thinking it a pity 
that the poor Turk fhould be damned for want pf 
indrudtion, folicited Mustapha very hard to turn 
Chriltian, and promifed him, for his encouragement, 
plenty of good wine in this world, and paradife in 
the next. Thefe allurements were too powerful to 
be redded; and therefore, having been well inftruc- 
ted and catechized, he at lad agreed to receive the 
’ facraments of baptifm and the Lord’s fupper. The 
pried, however, to make every thing fure and folid, 
dill continued his indruftions ; and began the next 
r day with the ufual quedion, How many* Gods are 
’there? None at all, replies Benedict; for that was 

C c 2 his 
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his new name. How! None at all! cries the p 
To be Jure , faid the honed profelyte. Ton hatf 
me all along that there is but one God : And * 

I eat him. t (Xa ^ 

Such arc the do&rines of our brethem theftCi? ,no- 
lics. But to thefe do&rines we arej fo accudoiped,v 
that we never wonder at them : Though in a future 
, age, it will probably become difficult to perfuade fome 
nations, that any human, two-legged creature could 
ever embrace fuch principles. And it is a thoufand 
to one, but thefe nations themfelves (hall have fome- 
thing full as abfurd in their own creed, to. which 
they will give a molt implicit and moft religious af- 
fent. 

I lodged once at Paris in the fame hotel with an 
ambalfador from Tunis, who, having pafled fome 
years at London, was returning home that way. 
One day 1 obferved his Moorish excellency diverting 
himfelf under the porch, with furveying the fplendid 
equipages that drove along; when there chanced to 
pafs that way fome Capucin friars, who had never 
ieen a Turk ; as he, on his part, though accudomed 
to the European drefles, had never feen the grotefque 
figure of a Capucin : And there is no expreffing the 
mutual admiration with which they infpired each 
other. Had the chaplain of the embafly entered in- 
to a difpute with thefe Franciscans, their recipro- 
cal furprize had been of the fame nature. Thus all 
mankind (land daring at one another ; and there is 
no beating it into their heads, that the turban of the 
African is not jud as good or as bad a fafhion as the 
cowl of the European. He is a very boneft man, 
faid the prince of Sallee, fpeaking of de Ruyter, 
It is a pity be were a Cbrijlian . 

How can you worffiip leeks and onions? we (half 
fuppofe a Sorbonnist to fay to a pried of Sais. If., 
we worlhip them, replies the latter ; at lead, we do 
not, at the fame time, eat them. But what d 
obje&s of adoration arS cats and monkies? d v j 
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:d do&or. They are at lead as good as the re- 
rotten bones of martyrs, anfwers his no lefs 
^seR^antagonid. Are you not mad, infids the 
iJslCmQb, to \:ut one another’s throat about the pre- 
Jicence of a cabbage or a cucumber? Yes, fays the 
paghn; I allow it, if you will confefs, that thofe are 
dill madder, who fight about the preference among 
volumes of fophidry, ten thoufand of which are not 
equal in value to one cabbage or cucumber*. 

Every by-dander will eafily judge (but unfortu- 
nately the by-danders are few), that, if nothing were 
requifite to edablifh any popular lyftem, but expoling 
the abfurdities of other iydems, every votary of 
every fuperdition could give a fudicient reafon for 
his blind and bigoted attachment to the principles 
in which he has been educated. But without fo ex- 
tenfive a knowledge, on which to ground this afiii- 
rance (and perhaps, better without it), there is not 
wanting a fudicient dock of religious zeal and faith 
among mankind. Diodorus Siculus f gives are- 
markable indance to this purpofe, of which he was 
himfelf an eye-witnefs. While Egypt lay under the 
greated terror of the Roman name, a legionary fol- 
dier having inadvertently been guilty of the facri- 
legious impiety of killing a cat, the whole people 
rofe "non him with the utmod fury ; and all the ef- 
forts of the prince were not able to fave him. The 
fenate and people of Rome, I am perfuaded, would 
not, then, have been fo delicate with regard to their 
national deities. They very frankly, a little after 
that time, voted Augustus a place in the celedial 
manfions; and would have dethroned every god in 
heaven for his fake, had he feemed to defire it* 
Prefens divus babibtur Augustus, fays Horace. 
That is a* very important point: And in other nations 

C c 3 and 


* See NOTE [COC]. 
f I&.U 
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end other ages, the fame circutnftance has not** 
deemed altogether indifferent*. ft . 

Notwithftanding the fandlity of our holy 
fays TuLLYf, no crime is more comftion V'*' w 
than facrilege: But was it ever heard of, Mat ar 
Egyptian violated the temple of a cat, an ibis, or a 
crocodile ? There is no torture an Egyptian would 
not undergo, fays the fame author in another place J 
rather than injure an ibis, an afpic, a cat, a dog, or 
a crocodile. Thus it is flridlly true what Dry den 
ebferves, 

“ Of whatfoeVr defcent their godhead be, 

“ Stock, ftone, or other homely pedigree, 

“ In his defence his fervants are as bold, 

** As if he had been born of beaten gold.” 

Absalom and Achitophel. 
Nay, the bafer the materials are of which the divi- 
nity is compofed, the greater devotion is he likely to 
excite in the breads of his deluded votaries. They 
exult in their fhame, and make a merit with their 
deity ir. braving for his fake all the ridicule and 
contumely of hi3 enemies. . Ten thoufand Crufaders 
inlift themfelves under the holy banners; and even 
openly triumph in thofe parts of their religion which 
their adverfaries regard as the moft reproachful. 

There occurs, 1 own, a difliculty in the Egyptian 
fyftem of theology; as indeed, few fyftems oFthat 
kind are entirely free from difficulties. It is evident, 
from their method of propagation, that a couple of 
cats, in fifty years, would flock a whole kingdom ; 
and if that religious veneration were ftill paid them, 
it would, in twenty more, not only be eafier in 
Egypt to find a god than a man, which Petronius^ 
fays was the cafe in fome parts of Italy; but the 

• gflds 

* \Vhen Louis the XIVth took on liimfelf the protection of the 
Jefuits’ College of Clermont, thefociety ordered the king’s arms I* 
be put up*over the gate, and took down the crofs, in c ' “"jkc 
Way for it: Which gave ocAfion to the following epig- "v 

Suflulit hinc CLrifti, pofuitquc inlignia Regis: 

Impia gens, alivm nefeit habere Dturn. 

sst* peer. Li. # J Tufc. Qucft. lib. * 
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muft at laft entirely ftarve the men, anti leave 
erafelves neither priefts nor votaries remaining. Jt 
V Jbable, therefore, that this wife nation, the moii 
^■■6»ed in antiquity for prudence and found poli- 
^ . feeing fuch dangerous confequences, referved 
albtheir worlhip for the full-grown divinities, and 
ufed the freedom to drown the holy fpan or little 
lucking gods, without any fcruple or remorfe. And 
thus the practice of warping the tenets of religion, 
in order to ferve temporal interefts, is not, bv any 
means, to be regarded as an invention of thefe lat'T 
ages. * 

The learned, philofophical Varro, difeourfing of 
religion, pretends not to deliver any thing beyond 
probabilities and appearances: Such was his good 
fenfe and moderation ! But the paffionate, the zea- 
lous Augustin, infults the noble Roman on hij 
fccpticilm and referve, and profelfes the moll tho- 
rough belief and aflurancc*. A heathen poet, how- 
ever, contemporary with the faint, abfurdly efteems 
the religious fyftem of the latter fo falle, that even 
the credulity of children, he fay®, could not engage 
them to believe it f . 

Is it ftrange, when miftakes are fo common, to 
find every one politive and dogmatical? And that 
the zeal often rifes in proportion to the error? Mo- 
ver unt, fays Spartian, Iff ea tempejlatc, bcl • 

turn quod vetabantur mutilate genitalia^. 

If ever there was a nation or a time in which the 
public religion loft all authority over mankind, we 
might expedt that infidelity in Rome, during the 
Ciceronian age, would openly have crcdied its throne, 
and that Cicero himfelf, in every ipeech and adlion, 
would have been its moll declared abetter. But it 
appear?, that, whatever fceptical liberties that great 
might take, in his writings or in philofophica- 

to;;- 

Dc civiiate Del, I. lii. c. 1 7 . • 

Claudii RutilK Nuinitiani it<r, 15b- 5.1. 386 . 

In vita f, 
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converfation ; he yet avoided, in the common 
dud of life, the imputation of deifm and profs*' 

Even in his own family, and to his wife Ter 
whom he highly traded, he was willing ( to ad 
devout religionift; and there remains a letteljr 
drafted to her, in which he feriouily defires her .to' 
offer faprifice* to Apollo and ^Esculapius, in gra- 
titude for the recovery of his health*. 

Pompey’s devotion was much more fincere: In 
all his condud, during the civil wars, he paid a 
great regard t0 auguries, dreams, and prophefiesf. 
Augustus was tainted with fuperflition of every 
kind. As it is reported of Milton, that his poeti- 
cal genius never flowed with eafe and abundance in 
the fpring; fo Augustus obferved, that his own 
genius for dreaming never was fo perfed during 
tfiat feafon, nor was fo much to be relied on, as du- 
ring the reft qf the year. That great and able empe- 
ror was alfo extremely uneafy, when he happened 
to change his fhoes, and put the right foot Ihoe on 
the left foot}:. In fbort, it cannot be doubted, but 
the votaries of the eftablifhed fuperflition of antiqui- 
ty were as numerous in every ft ate, as thofe §f the 
modern religion are at prefent. Its' influence was as 
univerfal, though it was not fo great. As many 
people gave their affent to it - , though that afient 
was not feemingly fo flrong, precife, and affirmative. 

We may obferve that, notwithftanding the dog- 
matical, imperious ftyle of all fuperflition, the con- 
vidion of the religionifts, in all ages;, is more affec- 
ted than real, and fcarcely ever approaches, in any 
degree, to that folid belief and perfuafion, which 
governs us in the common affairs of life. Men dare 
not avow, even to their own hearts, the doubts 
which they entertain on fuch fubjeds : They* make* 
a merit qf implicit faith ; and difguife to theiqfelves 
their real infidelity, by the ftrongeft affeverations 


* I a!) xiv. epift. 7. f Cicero de Divin. lib. it. • 

} S'Mtvn. Aug. cap, 90, 91, 92. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 7. 
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aiftd moft pofitive bigotry. But nature is too hard 

Vail their endeavours, and fuffers not the obfcure, 
m . 1 mering light, afforded in thofe (hadowy regions, 
Y&^ual {he drong impreffions made by common 
* Jm and by experience. The ufual courfe of mens 
eonlull belies their words, and fhows, that their af- 
fent in thefe matters is fome unaccountable operation 
of the mind between difbelief and convidlion, but 
approaching much nearer to the former than to the 
latter. 

Since, therefore, the mind of man appears of fo 
loofe and unfteady a texture, that, even at prefent, 
when fo many perfons find an intereft in continually 
employing on it the chifTel and the hammer, yet are 
they not able to engrave theological tenets with any 
lading impreflion ; how much more mud this have 
been the cafe in ancient times, when the retainers to 
the holy function were fo much fewer in compari- 
fon ? No wonder that the appearances were then 
very inconfiftent, and that men, on fome occaiions, 
might Teem determined infidels, and enemies to the 
edablilhed religion, without being fo in reality ; or, 
at leaft, without knowing their own mind in that 
particular. 

Another caufe which rendered the ancient religi- 
ons more loofe than the modern, is, that the former 
were traditional and the latter are fcriptural\ and the 
tradition in the former was complex, contradicto- 
ry, and, on many occaiions, doubtful; fo that it 
could not poffibly be reduced to any dandard and 
canon, or afford any determinate articles of faith. 
The (lories of the gods were numberlefs like the po- 
pilh legends ; and though every one, almoll, belie- 
ved a part of thefe (lories, yet no one could believe 
or know the whole ; while, at the fame time, all 
mud have acknowledged, that no one part flood on 
a better foundation than the red. The traditions of 
d'Terent cities and nationg were alfo, dn many oc- 
. Wans, d^reClly oppolite ; and no reafon could b§ 

x affigned 
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affigned for preferring one to the other. And a* 
there was an infinite number of ftories, with regard t 
to which tradition was nowife pofitive, the gradation * 
was infenfible, from the moil fundamental ai^fcfS 
of faith to thole loofe and precarious fi&ions. pne 
pagan religion^ therefore, feemed to vanilh like a 
cloud, whenever one approached to it, and exami- • 
ned it piecemeal. It could never be aicertained by 
any fixed dogmas and principles. And though this 
did not convert the generality of mankind from fo 
abfurd a faith ; for when will the people be reafon- 
able ? yet it made thergi faulter and hefitate morfe in 
maintaining their principles, and was even apt to 
produce in certain difpofitions of mind, fome prac- 
tices and opinions, which had the appearance of de- 
termined infidelity. 

To which we may add, that the fables of the pa- 
gan religion were, of themfelves, light, eafy, and 
familiar ; without devils, or feas of brimftone, or 
any object that could much terrify the imagination. 
Who could forbear fmiling, when he thought of the 
loves of Mars and Venus, or the amorous frolics of 
Jupiter and Pan ? In this refpeft, it was a true 
poetical religion, if it had not rather too much levi- 
ty for the graver kinds of poetry. We find that it 
has been adopted by modem bards ; nor have thefe 
talked with greater freedom and irreverence of the 
gods, whom they regarded as fi&ions, than the an- 
cients did of the real obje&s of their devotion. 

The inference is by no means juft, that, becaufe 
a fyftem of religion has made no deep impreflion on 
the minds of a people, it mull therefore have been 
pofitively rejected by all men of common fenfe *, and 
that oppoiite principles, in fpite of the prejudices of 
education, were generally eftablilhed by argument 
and reafoning. I know not but a contrary inference 
may be more probable. The lefs importunate and 
afiuming any fpecies of fupcrftition appears, the jefs 
will it provoke mens fplecn and indignation, or en- 
gage 
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them into inquiries concerning its foundation 
origin. This in the mean time is obvious, that 
empire of all religious faith over the under- 
loading is wavering and uncertain, fubjedt to every 
Variety of humour, and dependent on the prefent in- 
cidents which ftrike the imagination. The differ- 
ence is only in the degrees. An ancient will place 
aftroke of impiety and. one of fuperftition alternate- 
ly, throughout a whole difcourfe * : A modem often 
thinks in the fame way, though he may be more 
guarded in his expreflion. 

f.uciAN tells us exprefslyf, that whoever belie- 
ved not the mod ridiculous fables of paganifm, was 
deemed by the people profane and impious. To 
what purpofe, indeed, would that agreeable author 
have employed the whole force of his wit and fatire 
againft the national religion, had not that religion 
been generally believed by his countrymen and con- 
temporaries ? 

Livy J acknowledges as frankly as any divine 
would at prefent, the common incredulity of his 
age ; but then he condemns it as feverely. And who 
can imagine,, that a national fuperftition, which 
could delude fo ingenious a man, would not alfo im- 
pofe on the generality of the people ? - 

The Stoics bellowed many magnificent and even 
impious epithets on their fage j that he alone was 
rich, free, a king, and equal to the immortal gods. 

They 

* Witnefs this remarkable paflage of Tacitus : “ Prarter xnulti- 
“ plices return humanarum cafus, ccelo terraque prpdigia, et ful- 
“ minum monitua et futurorum prtefagia, l*ta, trjitia, ambigua, 
“ manifefta. Nec enim unquam atrocioribus populi Romani dadi* 
“ bus, magifque juftis judiciis approbatum eft, non elTc cur* Dii* 
“ fecuritatem noftram, efte uliionem.” Hill. lib. i. Augustus’s 
quarrel with Neptune is aa inftance of the fame kind. Had not 
the emperor believed Neptune to be a real being, and to have do- 
minion over the fea, where had been the foundation of his anger i 
A .h if he believed it, what madnefi) to provoke ftill farther that 
i . i'.fi The fame observation may be made upon Quintilian’* 
exclamation on account of the death of his children, lib. vi. Przf. 

Philo feudes. $ Lib. x. cap. 40. 
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They forgot to add, that he was not fuperior in pru- 
dence and underfianding to an old woman. For 
furely nothing can be more pitiful than the fenti* 
ments which that fed: entertained with regard tdjgk 
ligious matters ; while they ferioufly agree withXthe 
common augurs, that, when a raven croaks fronrche- 
left, it is a good omen ; but a bad one when a rook 
makes a noife from the fame quarter. Pan.etius 
was the only Stoic among the Greeks, who fo much 
as doubted with regard to auguries and divinations'*. 
Marcus Antoninus f tells us, that he himfelfhad 
received many admonitiqps from the gods in his fleep. 
It is true, Epictetus J forbids us to regard the lan- 
guage of rooks and ravens ; but it is not that they 
do not fpeak truth : it is only becaufe they can fore- 
tel nothing but the breaking of our neck or the for- 
feiture of our eftate ; which are circumAances, fays 
he, that nowife concern us. Thus the Stoics join a 
philofophical enthufiafm to a religious fuperAition. 
The force of their mind, being all turned to the fide 
of morals, unbent itfelf in that of religion |j. 

Plato § introduces Socrates affirming, that the 
accufation of impiety raifed againfi him was owing 
entirely to his reje&ing fuch fables as thofe of Sa- 
turn’s caftrating his father Uranus, and Jupiter’s 
dethroning Saturn: yet in a fubfequent dialogue^, 
Socrates confefies, that the do&rine of the mortali- 
ty of the foul was the received opinion of the people. 
Is there here any contradi&ion ? Yes, furely : but 
the contradi&ion is not in Plato ; it is in the people, 
whofe religious principles in general are always com- 
posed of the moft difcordant parts ; efpecially in an 

age 


* Cicero de Divin. lib. i. cap. 3 et 7. 
f Lib. i. § 17. $ Each. § 17, 

jj The Stoics, I own, were not quite orthodox in the eftablilhed 
rdijQ9a|^but one %nay fee, from thefc inftances, that they went a 
iy : and the people undoubtedly went every length, 
atyphro. f Phxdo. 
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age when fuperflition fete fo ea fy and light upon 
them§. 

v The feme Cicero, who affected, in his own fa- 
j&ly, to appear a devout religionift, makes no fcruple, 
in\fc public court of judicature, of treating the doc- 
trine of a future ftate as a ridiculous fable, to which 
ho body could give any attention *. 'Sallust f re- 
prefents Cjesar as fpeaking the feme language in the 
open fenate J. 

But that all thefe freedoms implied not a total and 
univerfel infidelity and fcepticifm amongft the peo- 
ple,' is too apparent to be denied. Though fome 
parts of the national religion hung loofe upon the 
minds of men, other parts adhered more clofely to 
them : and it was the chief bufinefs of the fcepticai 
philofophers to {how, that there was no more foun- 
dation for one than for the other. This is the arti- 
fice of Cotta in the dialogues concerning the nature 
of tbe gods . He refutes the whole fyftem of mytho- 
logy, by leading the orthodox, gradually, from the 
more momentous {lories which were believed, to the 
more frivolous which every one ridiculed : from the 
gods to the goddefles ; from the goddefles to the 
nymphs ; from the nymphs to the fawns and fatyrs. 
His mailer, Carneades, had employed die feme 
method of reafoning ||. 

Upon the whole, the greateft and moll obfervable 
differences between a traditional , mythological reli- 
gion, 

§ See NOTE [DDD]. 

* Pro Clubntio, cap. 61. t t>e bello Catilin. 

I Cicero (Tufc. Quxft.) lib. i. cap. 5, 6. and Seneca (Ep. 24.) 
asalfo Juvenal (Satyr a.) maintain, that there is no boy or old 
woman fo ridiculous as to believe the poets in their accounts of a fu- 
ture ftate. Why then does Lucretius fo highly exalt his mailer 
fin: freeing us from thefe terrors ? Perhaps the generality of man- 
kind were then in the difpofition of Cephalus in Plato (de Rep. 
Ub. i.), who while he was young and healthful could ridicule thefe 
‘‘ <riea ; but as loon as he became old and infirm, began to enter* 
epprehenfions of their truth. This we may obfctve not to be 
ua! even at prefect. 

-II Sxxt. Emnr. tdverf. Mathsh, lib. tili. 
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gion, and a fyjlematical, fcbolaftie one, are two : The 
former is often more reasonable, as confuting only of 
a multitude of ftories ; which, however groundlefs, 
imply no exprels abfurdity and demonftrqtive qpm 
tradition ; and fits alfo fo eafy and light on ro^ns 
mind, that though it may be as univerfally received, 
it happily malms no fuch deep imprefiion on the af- 
fections and underftanding. 


Sect. XIII. Impious conceptions of the divine nature 
in popular religions of both kinds * 

The primary religion of mankind arifes chiefly 
, from an anxious fear of future events ; and what i- 
deas will naturally be entertained of invifible, un- 
known powers, while men lie under difmal appre- 
henfions of any kind, may eafily be conceived. E- 
very image of vengeance, feverity, cruelty, and ma- 
lice, muft occur, and muft augment the ghaftlinefs 
and horror which opprefles the amazed religioniit. 
A panic having once feized the mind, the adtivc 
fancy Hill farther multiplies the objedts of terror ; 
while that profound darknefs, or, what is worfe, 
that glimmering light with which we are environed, 
reprefents the i'pedtres of divinity under the moll 
dreadful appearances imaginable. And no idea of * 
perverfe wickednefs can be framed, which thofe ter- 
rified devotees do not readily, without fcruple, ap- 
ply to their deity. ’ 

This appears the natural flate of religion, when 
furveyed in one light. But if we confider, on the 
other hand, that fpirit of praife and eulogy which 
neceflarily has place in all religions, and which is % 
the confequence of thefe very terrors, we mnfl ex- 
pedt a quite contrary fyftem of theology to prevail. . 
Every virtpe, every excellence, muft be aferibed to 
the divinity, and no exaggeration will be deemedt 
fuilicient to reach thole perfections with which he i» 

3 endowed. 
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^endowed. Whatever ftrains of panegyric can be in- 
vented, are immediately embraced, without confult- 
jmg any arguments or phenomena : It is efteemed a 
ft£ipient confirmation of them, that they give us 
^mor<%magnificent ideas of the divine objects of our 
^wjorflfip and adoration. < 

Here therefore is a kind of contradiction between 
the different principles of human nature which enter 
into religion. Our natural terrors prefent the notion 
of a devililh and malicious deity : our propenfity to 
adulation leads us to acknowledge an excellent and 
divin'e. And the influence of thefe oppoiite princi- 
ples are various, according to the different fituation 
of the human underftanding. 

In very barbarous and ignorant nations, fuch as 
the Africans and Indians, nay even the Japanese; 
who can form no extenfive ideas of power and know- 
ledge, worfliip may be paid to a being, whom they 
confefs to be wicked and deteftable ; though they 
may be .cautious, perhaps, of pronouncing this judg- 
ment of him in public, or in his temple, where he 
may be fuppofed to hear their reproaches. 

Such rude, imperfe£t ideas of the divinity, adhere 
long to all idolaters ; and it may fafely be affirmed, 
that the Gre?ks themfelves never got entirely rid of 
them. It is remarked by Xenophon *, in praifeof 
Socrates, that this philofopher atfented not to the 
vulgar opinion, which fuppofed the gods to know 
fome things, and be ignorant of others : He main- 
tained, that they knew every thing ; what was done, 
laid, or even thought. But as this was a ftrain of 
philofophy f much above the conception of his 
countrymen, we need not be fuprifed, if very frank- 
. ly, in their books and converfation, they blamed the 
* deities* 

* Mem. lib. i. 

i' f It was confitlered among the ancients as a very extraordinary, 
'hilofophical paradox, that the pretence of the gods was not confi- 
d to the heavens, but were extended every where $ as wc learn 
Lucias. Hirmtimus Jive d: Jedu 
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deities, whom they worshipped in their temples. It / 
is obfervable, that Herodotus in particular fcruples 
not, in many pailages, to afcribe envy to the gods ; 
a fentiment, of all others, the moft Askable 30 a 
mean and deviliih nature. The pagan hymns/ how- v 
ever, fung in public worfhip, contained nothing but 
epithets of pfaife j ever while the adtions afcribed to 
the gods were the moft barbarous and deteftable. 
When Timotheus the poet recited a hymn to Dia- 
na, in which he enumerated, with the greateft eu- 
logies, all the actions and attributes of that cruel, ca- 
pricious goddefs : May your daughter, faid one pre- 
sent, become fucb as the deity whom you celebrate*. 

But as men farther exalt their idea of their divini- 
ty, it is their notion of his power and knowledge 
only£pot of his goodnefs, which is improved. On 
the contrary, in proportion to the fuppofed extent of 
his fcience and authority, their terrors naturally aug- 
ment ; while they believe, that no fecrecy can con- 
ceal them from his fcrutiny, and that even the in- 
moft recedes of their breaft lie open before him. 
They muft then be careful not to form exprefsly any 
fentiment of blame and dilapprobat^on. All muft be 
applaufe, ravifhment, ecftafy. And while their 
gloomy apprehenfions make them afcribe to him 
meafures of conduit, which, in human creatures, 
would be highly blamed, they muft ftill affeit to ' 
praife and admire that conduit in the objeit of their 
devotional addrefles. Thus it may fafely be affirm- 
ed, that popular religions are really , in the concep- 
tion of their more vulgar votaries, a fpecies of demo- 
nifm ; and the higher the deity is exalted in power 
and knowledge, the lower of courfe is he depreffed . 
in goodnefs and benevolence ; whatever epithets of., 
praife may be bellowed on him by his amazetl ado- 
rers. Among idolaters, the words may be falfe, and * 
belie the fecret opinion : but among more exalted 
religionifts, the opinion itfelf contrails a kind of* 

&lfe- 

* Piemen, 4c Sepetfik. 
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• falfehood, and belies the inward fentiment. The 
heart fecretly detefts fuch'meafures of cruel and im- 
placable vengeance ; but the judgment dares not but 
prqgoance them perfect and adorable. And the ad- 
ditional mifery of this inward llruggle aggravates all 
"the ov*her terrors, by which thefe unhappy victims 
to fuperllition are for ever haunted. ' 

Lucian * obferves that a young man, who reads 
the hiftory of the gods in Homer or Hesiod, and 
finds their factions, wars, injuftice, incell, adulte- 
ry, and other immoralities fo highly celebrated, is 
much* furprifed afterwards, when he comes into the 
world, to obferye that punilhments are by law in- 
filled on the fame allions, which he had- been 
taught to afcribe to fuperiot beings. The contra- 
diltion is Hill perhaps ftrortger between the repre- 
fentatiohs given us by fome later religions and our 
natural ideas of generality, lenity, impartiality, and 
jullice ; and in proportion to the multiplied terrors 
of thefe religions, the barbarous conceptions of the 
divinity are multiplied upon us f. Nothing can pre- 
ferve untainted the genuine principles of morals in 
our judgment of human conduit, but the abfolute 
neceffity of thefe principles to the exiltence of focie- 
ty. If common conception can indulge princes in a 
fyftem of ethics, fomewhat different from that which 
ihould regulate private perfons; how much more 
thofe fuperior beings, whofe attributes, views, and 
nature, are fo totally unknown to us ? Sunt fuperit 
fua jura J. .The gods have maxims of jullice pecu- 
liar to themielvcs. 

Sect. XIV. Bad influence of popular religions on mo- 
rality. 

• 

. Hers I cannot forbear obferving a fall, which 
Voi. II. D d t may 

# Necyomantla. • 
f See NOTE (EEE.) 

0. Meram. lib. ix. $ 01 % 
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may be worth the attention of fuch as make human 1 
nature the objedl of their enquiry. It is certain that, 
in every religion, however fublime the verbal defi- 
nition which it gives of its divinity, many of the vo- 
taries, perhaps the greatefl number, will ftill feek^ 
the divine fijimur, not by virtue and gcrod nfords, 
which alone can be acceptable to a perfeft being, 
but either by frivolous obfervances, by intemperate 
zeal, by rapturous eeftafies, or by the belief of my- 
llerious and abfurd opinions. The leaft part of the 
Sadder, as well as of the Pentateuch , conlift s in pre- 
cepts of morality ; and we may alfo be allured', that 
that part was always the lead obferved and regard- 
ed. When the old Romans were attacked with a 
peftilence, they never aferibed their fufferings to 
their vices, or dreamed of repentance and amend- 
ment. They never thought, that they were the ge- 
neral robbers of the world, whofe ambition and ava- 
rice made defolate the earth, and reduced opulent 
nations to want and beggary. They only created a 
di&ator *, in order to drive a nail into a door ; and 
by that means, they thought that they had fufficient- 
ly appeafed their incenfed deity. 

In -dSoiNA, one fa&ion forming a confpiracy, 
barbaroully and treacherouily afiafiinated feven hun- 
dred of their .fellow-citizens ; and carried their fury 
fo far, that, one miferable fugitive having fled to the 
temple, they cut off his hands by which he clung to 
the gates ; and carrying him out of holy ground, 
immediately murdered him. By this impiety , fays 
Herodotus f, (not by the other many cruel affaf- 
finations), they offended the gods, and contrasted an 
inexpiable guilt. 

Nay, if we ihould fuppofe, what never happens,, 
that a popular religion were found, in which it was 
exprefsly declared, that nothing but morality could 
gain the divine favour ; if an order of priefts were 
• in- 

i' Called Di&ator ciavis ligends caufa. T. Livii, 1. vii. c. 3. 

* T .ih. vt. : 
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inftituted to inculcate this opinion, in daily fermons, 
and with aU the arts of pelfuafion ; yet fo inveterate 
arq the people’s prejudices, that, for want of fome 
other fupegdition, they would make the very attend- 
ance on thefe fermons the eflentials of religion, ra- 
ther than place them in virtue and ,good morals. 
The fublime prologue of Zaleucus’s laws infpired 
not the Locrians, fo far afs we can learn, with any 
founder notions of the meafures of acceptance with 
the deity, than were familiar to the other Greeks. 

This obfervation, then, holds univerfally: but dill 
one ihay be at fome lofs to account for it. It is not 
fuflicient to obferve, that the people, every where, 
degrade their deities into a iimilitude with -them- 
felves, and conlider them merely as a fpecies of hu- 
man creatures, fomewhat more potent and intelli- 
gent. This will not remove the difficulty. For 
there is no man fo dupid, as that, judging by his 
natural reafon, he would not efteem virtue and ho- 
nefty the moft valuable qualities which any perfon 
could poflefs. Why not aferibe the fame fentiment 
to his deity? Why not make all religion, or the 
chief part of it, to confid in thefe attainments ? 

Nor is it fatis'fa&ory to fay, that the practice of 
morality is more difficult than that of fuperilition ; 
and is therefore rejected. For, not to mention the 
exceffive penances of the Bracbmans and Talapoins ; 
it is certain, that the Rhamadan of the Turks, du- 
ring which the poor wretches,' for many days, often 
in the hotted months of the year, and in fome of the 
hotted climates of the world, remain without eating 
or drinking from the riling to the fetting fun ; this 
Rhama dan, I fay, mud be more fevere than the prac- 
tice of any moral duty, even to the mod vicious and 
depraved of mankind. The four lents of the Mus- 
covites, and the auderities of fome Roman Catho- 
lics, appear more difagreeable than meeknefs and 
benevolence. In ihort, all virtue, when men are 

Da 2 re- 

* To be found in Diod. Sic. Kb. xijj..* 
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reconciled to it by ever fo little practice, is agree- 
able : all fuperftition is for ever odious and burden- 
fome. 

Perhaps the following account may be received ’ 
as a true folution of the difficulty. The duties 
which a mai\ performs as a friend or parent, feem 
merely owing to his benefaXor or children ; nor can 
he be wanting to thefe duties without breaking 
through all the ties of nature and morality. A ltrong 
inclination may prompt him to the performance a 
fentiment of order and moral obligation joins its force 
to thefe natural ties : and the whole man, iftruly 
virtuous, is drawn to his duty, without any effort 
or endeavour. Even with regard to the virtues 
which are more auftere, and more founded on re- 
flexion, fuch as public fpirit, filial duty, tempe- 
rance, or integrity ; the moral obligation, in our 
appreheufi'on, removes all pretenfion to religious me- 
rit ; and the virtuous conduX is deemed no more 
than what we owe to fociety and to ourfelves. In 
all this, a fuperftitious man finds nothing which he 
has properly performed for the fake of this deity, or 
which can peculiarly recommend him to the divine 
favour and proteXion. He confiders not, that the 
znoft genuine method of ferving the divinity is by 
promoting the happinefs of his creatures. He ftiU 
looks out for fome more immediate fervice of the 
Supreme Being, in order to allay thofe terrors with 
which he is haunted. And any praXice recom- 
mended to him, which either ferves to no purpofe 
in life, or offers the ftrongeft violence to his natural 
inclinations j that praXice he will the more readily 
embrace, on account of thofe very circumftances 
which* fhould make him abfolutely rejeX it. It feems 
the more purely religious, becaufe it proceeds from " 
no mixture of any other motive or confederation. „ 
And . if, for its fake, he facrifices much of his eafe 
and quiet,* his claim of merit appears ftill to rife up- 
on him in proportion to*the zeal and devotion which 
i ' he 
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he difcovers. In reftoring a loan, or paying a debt, 
his divinity is nowife beholden to him ; becaul'e thefe 
. adte of juftice are what- he was bound to perform, 
and what many would have performed, were there 
no God in the univerfe. But if he faft a day, or give 
'himfelf a found whipping, this has a' direct refer- 
ence, in his opinion, to the fervice of God. No o- 
othcr motive could engage him to fuch aufterities. 
By thefe diftinguifhed marks of devotion, he has 
now acquired the divine favour; and may expeft, in 
recompence, prote&ion and fafety in this world, aud 
eternal happinefs in the next. 

Hence the greateft crimes have been found, in 
many inftances, compatible with a fuperftitious piety 
and devotion ; Hence it is juftly regarded as unfafe 
to draw any certain inference in favour of a man’s 
morals, from the fervour or ftri&nefs of his* religious 
exercifes, even though he himfelf believe them fin- 
eere. Nay, it has been obferved, that enormities of 
the blacked: dye have been rather apt ro produce fu- 
.perftitious terrors, and encreafe the religious paflion. 
.Bomilcar, having formed a confpiracy for aflaflina- 
ting at once the ^yhole fenate of Carthage, and in- 
vading the liberties of his country, loft the opportu- 
nity, from a continual regard to omens and prophe- 
cies. Tbofe who undertake the mojl criminal and mojl 
dangerous enterprizes , are commonly the mojl fuperfti- 
tious ; as an ancient hiftorian * remarks on this oc~ 
cafion. Their devotion and. fpiritual faith rife with 
their fears. Catiline was not contented with the 
eftablilhed deities, and received rites of the natlbnal 
religion : His anxious terrors made him feek new in- 
ventions of this kind f ; which he never probably 
, had dreamed of, had he remained a good citizen, 
’* ^nd obedient to the laws of his country. 

• To which we may add, that after the commiflion 
of crimes, there arife remorfcs and fecr^t horrors, 
. D (l 3 which 

* Dios. Sic. lib. xv. 

•J- Cic. Catil. i. Sallust, dc bcllo Catil. 
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which give no reft to the mind, but make it have 
recourfe to religious rites and ceremonies, as expia- 
tions of its offences. Whatever weakens or difordprs 
the internal- frame promotes the interefts of fuperfti- 
tion : And nothing is more deftrudtive to them than 
a manly. Heady virtue, which either preferves us 
from difaftrous, melancholy accidents, or teaches us 
to bear them. During fuch calm funfhine of the 
mind, thefe fpedtres of falfe divinity never make 
their appearance. On the other hand, while we a- 
bandon ourfelves to the natural undifciplined fugge- 
ftions of our timid and anxious hearts, every kind of 
barbarity is afcribed *to the Supreme Being, from 
the terrors with which we are agitated ; and every 
kind of caprice, from the methods which we em- 
brace in order to appeafe him. Barbarity, caprice ; 
thefe qualities, however nominally diiguifed, we 
may univerfally obferve, from the ruling character 
of the deity in popular religions. Even priefts, in- 
ftead of correcting thefe depraved ideas of mankind, 
have often been found ready to fofter and encourage 
them. The more tremendous the divinity is repre- 
fented, th^more tame and fubmifiive do men be- 
come to his minifters ; and the more unaccountable 
the meafures of acceptance required by him, the 
more neceffary does it become to abandon our natu- 
ral rcafon, and yield to their ghoftly guidance and 
direction. Thus it may be allowed, that the artil}- 
ces of men aggravate our natural infirmities and foL 
lies of this kind, but never originally beget them. 
Their root ftrikes deeper into the mind, and fprings 
from the efiential and univerfal properties of human 
nature. 


Sect. XV. General Corollary. 

. Though the flupidity, of men, barbarous and un~ 
inftru&ed, be fo great, that they may not lee a fi>. 

• vereign 
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vereign author in the more obvious works of nature, 
to which they are fo much familiarised; yet it 
fcarcely feems poffible, that any one of good under- 
‘ftanding fhould rejedt that idea, when once it is fug- 
gefted to him. A purpofe, an intention, a defign is 
'.evident in every thing; and when our cpmprehenfion 
is’fo far enlarged as to contemplate the firft rife of 
this viiiblc iyftem, we muft adopt, with* the ftrongell 
convidion, the idea of fome intelligent caufe or au- 
thor. The uniform maxims too, which prevail 
throughout the whole frame of the univerie, natu- 
rally,* if not neceffarily, lead us to conceive this in- 
telligence as lingle and undivided, where the preju- 
dices ot education oppofe not fo reafonable a theory. 
Even the contrarieties of nature, by difeovering them- 
felves every where, become proofs of fome eomiftent 
plan, and eftablifh one Angle purpofe or intention, 
however inexplicable and incomprehcnfiblc. 

Good and ill are univerfally intermingled and 
confounded; happinefs and mifery, wiluom and folly, 
virtue and vice. Nothing is pure and entire!'- of a 
piece. All advantages are attended with u it, id van- 
tages. - An univerfal compenfation prevails in all 
conditions of being and exiftence. And it is not 
poffible for us, by our 1110ft chimerical vvi flies, to 
form the idea of a ftation or fituation altogether dc- 
iirable. The draughts of life, according to the poet’s 
"fidlion, are always mixed from the yeflels on each 
hand of Jupiter: Or if any cup be prefented alto- 
gether pure, it is drawn only, as the lame poet tells 
us, from the left-handed veflel. 

The more exquilite any good is, of which a fmall 
fpecimen is afforded us, the fliarper is the evil allied 
to it; and few exceptions are found to this uniform 
law of nature. The moft fprightly wit borders on 
madnefs; the higheft effufions of joy produce the 
deepeft melancholy ; the moft ravilhing pleafures are 
attended with the moft cruel laflitude and difguft ; 
the moft flattering hopes lhake way for the feverelt 

D d 4 difap- 
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difappointments. And, in general, no courfe of life 
has fuch fafety (for happinefs is not to be dreamed 
of) as the temperate and moderate, which maintains, 
as far as poilible, a mediocrity, and a kind °f infenfi- 
bility in every thing. 

As the good, the great, the fublime, the ravifhing v 
are found eminently in the genuine .principles of 
theifm; it may be expe&ed, from the analogy of 
nature, that the bafe, the abfurd, the mean, the ter- 
rifying, will be equally difcovered in religious fidions 
and chimeras. 

The univerfal propenfity to believe in invisible, 
intelligent power, if dot an original inllind, being 
at leaft a general attendant of human nature, may 
be confidered as a kind of mark or damp, which the 
divine workman has fet upon his work; and nothing 
furely can more dignify mankind, than to be thus 
felecled from all other parts of the creation, and to 
bear the image or impreffion of the univerfal Crea- 
tor. But confult this image as it appears in the po- 
pular religions of the world. How is the deity disfi- 
gured in our reprefentations of him ! What caprice, 
abfurdity, and immorality are attributed to him! 
How much is he degraded even beloVv the chara&er, 
which we fhould naturally, in common life, aferibe 
to a man of fenfe and virtue ! 

What a noble privilege is it of human reafon to 
attain the knowledge of the fupreme Being; and, ’ 
from the vilible works of nature, be enabled to infer 
fo fublime a principle as its fupreme Creator? But 
turn the reverfe of the medal. Survey moft nations 
and moft ages. Examine the religious principles, 
which have, in fad, prevailed in the world. You 
will fcaroely be perfuaded, that they are any thing 
but fick mens dreams: Or perhaps will regard .them 
more as the playfome whimfie3 of monkies in human 
fhape, than the ferious, pofitive, dogmatical affeve- 
rations of a* being, who dignifies himfelf with the 
name of rational. * 

Hear 
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Hear the verbal proteftations of all men: Nothing 
lb certain as their religious tenets. Examine their 
livgs: You will fcarcely think that they repofe the 
fmalleft confidence in them. 

The greateit and trueft zeal giyes us no fecurity 
' ’again ft hypocrify : The moft open impiety is attend- 
ed with a iecret dread and compundtion. 

Np theological abfurdities fo glaring that t^iey 
have not, fometimes, been ‘embraced by men of the 
greateft and moft cultivated umlerftanding. No re- 
ligious precepts fo rigorous that they have not been 
adopted by the moft voluptuous and moft abandoned 
of men. 

Ignorance is the mother of Devotion: A maxim that 
is proverbial, and confirmed by general experience. 
Look out for a people entirely deftitute of religion : 
If you find them at all, be allured, that they are but 
few degrees removed from brutes. 

What fo pure as fome of the morals included in 
feme t Ideological fy Items? What fo corrupt as fome 
of thb pradtices to which thefc iyftems give rife? 

The comfortable views, exhibited by the belief 
of futurity, are ravilhing and delightful. But how 
quickly vanilh on 'the appearance of its terrors, which 
keep a more firm and durable pofleffion of the human 
mind ! 

The whole is a riddle, an aenigma, an inexplicable 
myftery. Doubt, uncertainty, fufpence of judgment, 
appear the only refult of our moft accurate ferutiny, 
concerning this fubjedt. But fuch is the frailty of 
human reafon, and fuch the irrefiftible contagion of 
opinion, that even this deliberate doubt could fcarce- 
ly be upheld ; did we not enlarge our view, and op- 
■pofing one fpecies-of fuperftition to another, fet them 
' a quarrelling; while we ourfelves, during their fury 
. and contention, happily make our efcape into the 
calm, though obfcqre, regions of philofoph^. 

* piALOGUFr 
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DIALOGUES 


CONCERNING 

NATURAL RELIGION. 


Pamphilus to Hrrmipfus, 


I T has been remarked, my Hermippus, that though 
the ancient philofophers conveyed moil of their 
inftru&ion in the form of dialogue, this method of 
compofition has been little pradifed in later ages, 
and has feldom fucceeded in the hands of thofe who 
have attempted it. Accurate and regular argument, 
indeed, fuch as is now expe&ed of philofophical in- 
quirers, naturally throws a man into the methodical 
and didadtic manner; where he can immediately, 
without preparation, explain the point at which he 
aims; and thence proceed, without interruption, to 
deduce the proofs on which it is eftablifhed. To 
deliver a SYSTEM in converfation, fparcely appears 
natural; and while the dialogue- writer defires, by 
departing from the dired ftyle of compofition, to 
give a freer air to his performance, and avoid the 
appearance of Author and Reader , he is apt to runr 
into a worfe inconvenience, and convey the image 
of Pedagogue and Pupil. Or if he carries on the 
difpute in the natural fpirit of good company, by 
throwing in a variety oftopics, and preferving a pro- 
per balance among the fpeakers; he often lofes ff> 

* much 
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much time in preparations and tranlitions, that the 
reader will fcarcely think himfelf comperifatcd by 
*11 the graces of dialogue, for the order, brevity, and 
precifion, vidiich are lacrificed to them. 

There are fome fubjeds, however, to which dia r 
'hsgue-writing is peculiarly adapted, and where it is 
Hill preferable to the dircd and fimple method of 
compofition. 

Any point of dodrine,* which is fo obvious that it 
fcarcely admits of difpute, but at the lame time lb 
important that it cannot be too often inculcated, ftems 
to require fome fuch method of handling it; where 
the novelty of the manner may conipenfate the trite- 
nefs of the fubjed ; where the vivacity of converfa- 
tion may enforce the precept; and where the variety 
of lights, prefented by various perfonages and cha- 
raders, may appear neither tedious nor redundant. 

Any queftion of philofophy, on the other hand, 
which is fo obfcure and uncertain , that human reafon 
can reach no fixed determination with regard to it; 
if it ihould be treated at all, feems to lead us naturally 
into the ilyle of dialogue and convdrfation. Reafon- 
able men may be allowed to differ, where no one 
can reafonably be* pofitive : Oppofite fentiments, even 
without any decifion, afford an agreeable amufement: 
and if the fubjed be curious and interelling, the 
book carries us, in a manner, into company; and 
unites the two greateft and pureft pleafures of human 
life, ftudy, and fociety. 

Happily,' thefe circumftances are all to be found 
in the fubjed of NATURAL RELIGION. What 
truth fo obvious, lb certain, as the being of a God, 
which the moft ignorant ages have acknowledged, for 
“which the moft refined genuifes have ambitioufly 
ftriveirto produce new proofs and arguments? What 
truth fo important as this, which is the ground of all 
bur hopes, the fureft foundation of morality, the 
firmeft fupport of fociety,, and the only principle 
which ought never to be a moment abfent from our 

thoughts 
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thoughts and meditations? But in treating of this 
obvious and important truth ; what obfcure queftions 
occur, concerning the nature of that divine Being; 
his attributes, his decrees, his plan of providence ? 
Thefe have been always fubjeCted to the dilputations 
of men: Cohcerning thefe, human reafon has not 
reached any* certain determination: But thefe are 
topics fo interefting, that we cannot reftrain our 
reftlefs inquiry with regard to them ; though nothing 
but doubt, uncertainty, and contradiction, have as 
yet been the refult of our-moft accurate rcfearches. 

This I had lately occafion to obferve, while I paf- 
fed, as ufual, part of the fummer-feafon with CLE- 
ANTHES, and was prefent at thofe converfations of 
his with PHILO and DEMEA, of which I gave 
you lately fome imperfeCt account. Your curiofity, 
you then told me, was fo excited, that I mult of ne- 
ceffity enter into a more exaCt detail of their reafon- 
ings, and difplay thofe various fyltems which they 
advanced with regard to fo delicate a fubjeCt as that 
of Natural Religion. The remarkable contrail in 
their characters ftill farther raifed your expectations ; 
while you oppofed the accurate phijofophical turn of’ 
Cleanthes to the carelefs fcepticifm of Philo, or 
compared either of their difpofitions with the rigid 
inflexible orthodoxy of Demea. My youth render- 
ed me a m«?re auditor of their difputes ; and that 
curiofity natural to the early feafon of life, has fo 
deeply imprinted in my memory the whole chain 
and cqdneCtion of their arguments, that, I hope, 1 
ihall not omit or confound any confiderable part of 
them in the recital. 


PAR 
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A FTER I joined the company, whom I found 
fitting in Cleanthes’s library, Demea paid 
Cleanthes fome compliments, on the great care 
which he took of my education, and on his unwearied 
perfeverance and conftancy in all his friendlhips. 
The father of Pamphilius, faid he, was your inti- 
mate friend: The fon is your pupil; and may indeed 
be regarded as your adopted fon, were we to judge 
by the pains which you bellow in conveying to him 
every ufeful branch of literature and fcicnce. You 
are no more wanting, I am perfuaded, in prudence 
than in .induitry. I lhall, therefore, communicate 
to .you a maxim which I have obferved with regard 
to my own childern, that I may learn how far it 
agrees with your 'practice. The method I follow in 
their education is founded on the faying of an ancient, 
“ That Jludents of pbilofopby ought firjl to learn Logics, 
“ then Ethics, next Phyfics, lafi of all the nature of 
“ the Gods*” This fcience of Natural Theology, 
according to him, being the moll profound and ab- 
ilrufe of any, requited the niatureft judgment in its 
fludents; and none but a mind, enriched with all* 
the other fcienccs, can fafely be entrufied with it. 

Are you fo late, fays Philo, in teaching yout 
Thildren the principles of religion? Is there no dan- 
'ger of. their negle&ing, or reje&ing altqgether, 
thofe opinions, of which they have heard fo little 
during the whole courfe of their education? It is only 

* as 
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as a fcience, replied Demea, fubje&ed to human rea- 
foning and deputation, that 1 poftpone the ftudy of 
Natural Theology. To feafon their minds with parly 
piety, is my chief care ; and by continual precept 
and inftrudion, and I hope too by example, 1 im- 
print deeply on their tender minds an habitual r esscr- 
rence for all, the principles of religion. While they 
pafs through every other fcience, I ltill remark the 
uncertainty of each part; the eternal deputations of 
men ; the obfcurity of all philofophy ; and the ft range, 
ridiculous conclufions, which l'ome of the greateft 
geniufes have derived from the principles of mere 
human reafon. Having thus tamed their mind to a 
proper fubmiffion and felf-diffidence, I have no longer 
any fcruple of opening to them the greateft myfteries 
of religion; nor apprehend any danger from that 
afluming arrogance of philofophy, which may lead 
them to rejed the moft eftablilhed do&rines and 
opinions. 

Your precaution, fays Philo, of feafoning your 
childrens minds early with piety, is certainly very 
reafonable ; and no more than is requifite in this pro- 
fane and irreligious age. But what I chiefly admire 
in your plan of education, is your* method of draw- 
ing advantage from the very principles of philofophy 
v and learning, which by infpiring pride and felf-fuf- 
ficicncy, have commonly, in all ages, been found fo 
deftru&ive fo the principles of religion. The vulgar, 
indeed, we may remark, vvho-are unacquainted with 
fcience and profound inquiry, obferving the endlefs 
difputes of the learned, have commonly a thorough 
contempt for Philofophy; and rivet themfelves the 
fatter, by that means, in the great points of theology 
Which have been taught them. Thofe who enter S ' 
little ifcto ftudy and inquiry, finding many appear- 
ances of evidence in do&rines the neweft and moft 
Extraordinary, think nothing too difficult for human 
’JI^Kon ; and prefumptucyifly breaking thro’ all fences, 
profane the inmoft fan&uaries of the temple. But 
• 3 Clean thes 
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Cleanthes will, I hope, agree with me, that, after 
we have abandoned ignorance, the fureft remedy, 
.these is ftill one expedient left to prevent this profane 
liberty. L$t Demea’s principles be improved and 
cultivated: Let us become thoroughly fenfible of the 
vv^aknefs, blindnefs, and narrow limit#, of human 
reafon: Let us duly coniider its uncertainty and 
cndlefs contrarieties, even in fubjedts of common 
life and pradtice : Let the* errors and deceits of our 
very fenfes be fet before us ; the infuperable difficul- 
ties wjiich attend firft principles in all fyftems; the 
contradictions which adhere to the very ideas of mat- 
ter, caufe, and effedt, extenfion, fpace, time, motion ; 
and, in a word, quantity of all kinds, the objedt of 
the only fcience that can fairly pretend to any certain- 
ty or evidence. When thefe topics are difplayed in 
their full light, as they are by fome philofophersand 
almoft all divines ; who can retain fuch confidence m 
this frail faculty of reafon, as to pay any regard to its 
determinations in points fo fublime, fo abftrufe, fo 
remote from common life and experience? When 
the coherence of the parts of a ftone, or even that 
compofition of parts whicti renders it extended; 
when thefe familiar objedts, I fay, are fo inexpli- 
cable, and contain circumftances fo repugnant and 
contradictory ; with what aflurance can we decide 
concerning the origin of worlds, or trace their hiftory 
from eternity to eternity ? 

While Philo pronounced thefe words, I could ob- 
ferve a fmile in the countenance both of Demea and 
Cleanthes. Thatof Demea feemed to imply an un- 
referved fatisfadtion in the dodtrines delivered: But, 
iii Cleanthes’s features, I could diftinguifh an air 
TSf fineffe; as if he perceived fome raillery or artifi- 
cial malice in the reafonings of Philo. 

You propofe then, Philo, faid Cleanthes, to 
erect religious faith on philofophical fcepticifm ; and 
you think, that if certainty, or evidence be expelled 
from every other fubjedt of inquiry, it will all retire 

to 
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to thefe theological doctrines, and there acquire a 
fuperior force and authority. Whether your fcepti- 
cifm be as abfolute and llncere as you pretend, w we 
fliall learn by and by when the company breaks *up: 
We {hall then fee whether you go out at the door 
or the window ; and whether you really doubt : i if 
your body has gravity, or can be injured by its fail-; 
according to popular opinion* derived from our fal- 
lacious fenfes, and more fallacious experience. And. 
this coniideration, Demea, may, 1 think, fairly 
ferve to abate our ill-will to this humorous fed of the 
fceptics. If they be thoroughly in earned:, thdy will 
not long trouble the world with their doubts, cavils, 
and difputes : If they be only in jeft, they are, per- 
haps, bad railers ; but can never be very dangerous* 
either to the ftate, to philofophy, or to religion. 

In reality, Philo, continued he, it feems certain, 
that though a man, in a flufli of humour, after in- 
tenfe reflection on the many contradictions and im- 
perfections of human reafon, may entirely renounce 
all belief and opinion ; it is impoffible for him to 
perfevere in this total fcepticifm, or make it appear 
in his conduCt for a ftw hours. External objeCts 
prefs in upon him : Paffions* folicit* him : His philo- 
sophical melancholy diflipates ; and even the utmoft 
violence upon his own temper will not be able, du- 
ring any time, to preferve the poor appearance of 
fcepticifm. ‘ And for what reafon impofe on himfelf 
fueh a violence ? This is a point in which it will be 
impoffible for him ever to fatisfy himfelf, confiftently 
with his fceptical principles : So that upon the whole 
nothing could be more ridiculous than the principles 
of the ancient Ptrrh onians ; if in reality they en- 
deavoured, as is pretended, to extend, throughout*- 
the fame fcepticifm, which they had learned from ' 
the declamations of their fchools, and which they 
ght to have confined to them. 
jzMn this* view, there appears a great refemblance 
't«tween the feds of the Stoics and Pjcrrhonians, 

though 
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ihough perpetual antagonifts: and both of them 
feetn founded on this erroneous maxim, That what 
a maji can perform fometimes, and in fome difpofi- 
tTons, he can perform always, and in every dilpofi- 
tion. When the mind, by Stoical refled ions, is ele- 
vated into a fublime enthufiafm of virtue/and ftrong- 
ly fmit with any jpecies of honour or public good, 
the utmoft bodily pain and fuflerings will not pre- 
vail over fuch a high fenfe of duty ; and it is pofHble, 
perhaps, by its means, even to fmile and exult in 
the midft of tortures. If this fometimes may be the 
cafe in fad and reality,- much more may a philofo- 
pher, in his fchool, or even in his clofet, work him- 
felf up to fuch an enthufiafm, and fupport in imagi- 
nation the acuteft pain or moll calamitous event 
which he can polfibly conceive. But how lhall he 
fupport this enthufiafm itfelf ? The bent of his mind 
relaxes, and cannot be recalled at pleafure: Avoca- 
tions lead him aftray: Misfortunes attack him un- 
awares : And the pbilofopber finks by degrees into the 
plebeian. , # 

I allow of your trcmparifon between the Stoics 
and Sceptics, replied Philo. But you may ob- 
' ferve, at the fame* time, that though the mind can- 
not, in Stoicifin, fupport the highefl flights of phi- 
lofophy; yet, even when it finks lower, it ftill re- 
• tains fomewhat of its former difpofition ; and the ef- 
feds of the Stoic’s reafoning will appear in his con- 
dud in common life, and through the whole tenor 
of his adions. The ancient fchools, particularly 
that of Zeno, produced examples of virtue and con- 
whjch feem aftonilhing to prefent times. 

Vain Wifdom all and falle Philofophy. 

Yet with a pleafing forcery could charm 
Pain, for a while, or anguiflij and excite 
Fallacious Hope, er arm the obdurate breaft 
With ftubborn Patience, as with triple ftcel. 

^In like manner, if a man has # accuftomed tfunfelf to 
fceptical confiderations on the uncertainty and nar- 
Vol. IL f. e 
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row limits of reafon, he will not entirely forget them 
when he turns his refleftion on other fubjefts; but 
in all his philofophical principles and reafuning, I 
dare not fay in his common conduftj he will be 
found different from thofe, who either never formed 
any opinions in the cafe, or have entertained feijiti- 
ments more favourable to human reafon. 

To whatever length any one may pu(h his fpecu- 
Iative principles of fcepticifm, he mult aft, I own, 
and live, and converfe, like other men ; and for this 
conduft he is not obliged to give any other reafon, 
than the abfolute neceffity he lies under of fo* doing. 
If he ever carries hi$ fpeculations farther than this 
neceffity conftrains him, and philofophifes cither on 
natural or moral fubjefts, he is allured by a certain 
pleafure and fatisfaftion which he finds in employ- j 
ing himfelf after that manner. He confiders befides, | 
that every one, even in common life, is conitrained 
to have more or lefs of this philofophy; that from 
our earliefl infancy we make continual advances in 
forming napre general principles of conduft and rea- 
foning; that the larger experience we acquire, and 
the ftronger reafon we are endued with, we always 
render our principles the more general and compre- V 
henfive; anefthat what we call philofophy is nothing 
but a mor&»fegular and methodical operation of the 
fame kind. To philofophife on fuch fubjefts is . 
nothing effentially different from reafoning on com- 
mon life; and we may only expeft greater liability, 
if not greater truth, from our philofophy, on account 
of its exafter and more fcrupulous method of pro- 
ceeding. ! 

But when we look beyond human affairs and the 
properties of the furrounding bodies: When jane*' 
carry our fpeculations into the two eternities, before** 
and after the prefent Hate of things; into the crea- 
tion and formation of the univerfe; the exiftence"" 
apd properties of fpirits; the powers and operations 
of one univerfal Spirif, exilting without beginning* 

* 1 and 
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without end; omnipotent, omnifcient, immuta- 
ble, infinite, and incomprehenfible : Wemuft be far 
renjoved from the fmalleft tendency- to fcepticifm 
*^bt to be apprehenfive, that we have here got be- 
yond the reach of our faculties. So long as we con- 
fine our fpeculations to trade, or morale, or politics, 
or criticifm, we make appeals, every, moment, to 
common lenfe and experience, which ftrengthen our 
philofophical conclufions, and remove Cat leaft in 
part) the fufpicion which we fo juftly entertain with 
regard to every reafoni ng that is very fubtile and 
refinecl. But, in theological reafonings, we have not 
this advantage ; while at the fame time we are em- 
ployed upon objedts, which, we mail be fenfible, are 
too large for our grafp, and, of all others, require 
moil to be familiarifed to our appreheniion. We 
are like foreigners in a ftrange country, to whom 
every thing mult feem fufpicious, and who are in 
danger every moment of tranfgreffing againft the 
laws and cuftoms of the people with whom they live 
and converfe. We know not how far we ought to 
truft our vulgar methods of reafoning in fuch a fub- 
jedb; lince, even in common life, and in that pro- 
vince which is peculiarly appropriated to them, we 
cannot account for them, and are entirely guided by 
a kind of inftindt or neceffity in employ ing them. 

All fceptics pretend, that, if reafon be confidercd 
in an abitradt view, it fumilhes invincible arguments 
againft itfelf; and that we could never retain any 
convidtion or affurance, on any fubjedt, were not the 
fceptical reafonings fo refined and fubtile, that they 
are not able to counterpoife the more folid and more 
natural arguments derived from the fenfes and expe- 
dience. But it is evident, whenever our arguments 
lofe this advantage, and run wide of common life, 
that the moft refined fcepticifm comes to be upon a 
footing with them, and is able to oppofe and coun- 
terbalance them. The one has no more wdight than 
the other. The mind mulf remain in fufpenfe be- 

E e a . tween 
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t'wecn them; and it is that very fufpenfe or balance . 
which is the triumph of fcepticifm. 

But I obferve, fays Cleanthes, with regard, to 
you, Philo, and all fpeculative fceptics,, that yotft 
do&rine and practice are as much at variance in the 
moft abftrufo points of theory as in the conduit pf 
common life^ Wherever evidence difcovers itfelfj 
you adhere to it, notwithftanding your pretended 
fcepticifm; and I can obferve, too, fome of your 
felt to be as decilive as thofe who make greater pro- 
feffions of certainty and affurance. In reality, would 
not a man be ridiculous, who pretended to rejelt 
Newton’s explication of the wonderful phenomenon 
o f the rainbow, becaufe that explication gives a mi- 
nute anatomy of the rays of light; a fubjelt, fbr- 
footli, too refined for human comprehenfion? And 
what would you fay to one, who having nothing 
particular to objelt to the arguments of Copernicus 
and Galiljeo for the motion of the earth, fhould 
with-hold his aflent, on that general principle. That 
thefe fubje&s were too magnificent and remote to be 
explained by the narrow and fallacious reafon of 
mankind? 

Thera is indeed a kind of brutifh and ignorant 
fcepticifm, as you well obferved, which gives the 
vulgar a general prejudice againft what they do not 
eafily underftand, and makes them rejelt every prin- 
ciple which requires elaborate reafoning to prove 
and eftablifh it. This fpecies of fcepticifm is fatal 
to knowledge, not to religion; fince we find, that 
thofe who make greateft profeffion of it, give often 
their affent, not only to the great truths of Theilin 
and natural theology, but even to the moft abfurd 
tenets which a traditional fuperftition has reconw* 
mended to them. They firmly believe in witches; ‘ 
though they will not believe nor attend to the moft 
fimple propofition of Euclid. But the refined and 
philofophical fceptics fall into an inconfiftence of an 
oppofite nature. They pulh their refearches into 
• the 
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the moft abftrufc corners of fcience; and their aflent 
attends them in every Hep, proportioned to the evi- 
" erfce which they meet with. They are even obliged 
to acknowlfidge, that the moft abftrufc and remote 
oJ>je£ts are thofc which' are beft explained by philo- 
fophy. Light i$ in reality anatomized: "The true 
fyftemqfttye heavenly bodies is difeouered and af- 
certained. But the, nourifhment of bodies by food 
is ftill an inexplicable myftery: Thecohefion of the 
parts of matter is ftill ineomprehenfible. Thefe 
icepties, therefore, are obliged, in every queftion, to 
confider each particular evidence apart, and propor- 
’ tion their aftent to the precife degree of evidence 
which occurs. This is their practice in all natural, 
mathematical, moral, and political fcience. And 
why not the fame, I afk, in the theological and re- 
ligious? Why muft conclulions of this nature be 
.alone reje&ed on the general prefumption of the in- 
fafficiency of human reafon, without any particular 
difeuflion of the evidence? Is not (uch an unequal 
cdndudt a plain proof of prejudice and paflion ? 

Our fenfes, you fay, are fallacious; our undej-- 
ftanding erroneous ; our ideas even of the moft fami- 
liar obje&s, extenfion, duration, motion, full of ab- 
furdities and contradictions. You defy me to folve 
the difficulties, or reconcile the repugnancies, which 
you difeover in them. I have not capacity for lb 
great ail! undertaking: I have not leifure for it: I 
-perceive it to be fuperfluous. Your own conduct, in 
every circumftance, refutes your principles; and 
fliows the firmeft reliance on all the received ma- 
xims of fcience, morals, prudence, and behavi- 
qpr. 

I (hall never aiTent to fo harlh an opinion as that 
of a celebrated writer*, who fays, that the fceptics 
are not a feci of philofophers: They are only a feCt 
of liars, I may, however, affirm, (I hope, without 
offence), that they are a feet of jefters or railers. 

E e 3 But 
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But for my part, whenever I find myfelf difpofed to 
mirth and amufement, I fhall certainly choofe my 
entertainment of a lefs perplexing and abftrufe 'r\ae- 
ture. A comedy, a noyel, or at moil a hfftory, feems 
a more natWral recreation than fuch metaphyfical 
fubtilties and abftradtions. *' 

In vain w4uld the fceptic make a diftindlion be- 
tween fcience and common life, or between one 
fcience and another. The arguments employed in 
all, if juft, are of a fimilar nature, and contain the 
lame force and evidence. Or if there be ariy dif- 
ference among them, the advantage lies entirely on 
the fide of theology and natural religion. Many 
principles of mechanics are founded on very abftrufe 
reafoning; yet no man who has any pretenfions to 
fcience, even no fpeculative fceptic, ‘pretends to en- 
tertain the leaft doubt with regard to them. The 
Copernican fyftem contains the moil furpriling 
paradox, and the moil contrary to our natural con- 
ceptions, to appearances, and to our very fenfes : yet 
even monks and inquilitors are now conftrained to 
withdraw their oppofition to it. And fhall Philo, 
a man of fo liberal a genius, and "extenfive know- 
ledge, entertain any general undifiinguifhed fcruples 
with regard to the religious . hypothefis, which is 
founded on the fimpleft and nroft obvious arguments, 
and, unlefs -it meets with artificial obftacles, has fuch 
eafy accefs and admiffion into the mind of man? 

And here we may obferve, continued he, turning 
liimfelf towards Demea, a pretty curious circum- 
Itance in the hiftory of the fciences. After the union 
of philofophy with the popular religion, upon the 
firft eftablifhment of Chriftianity, nothing was motfi. 
ufual, among all religious teachers, than declarations 
againft reafon, again the fenfes, againft every prin- 
ciple derived merely from human refearch and in- 
-tjjjiiry. All the topics of the ancient Academics 
■,'#ere adopted by the Fathers ; and thence propagated 
jR>r leveral ages in every fchool and pulpit through- 
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Out Cliriflendom. ‘The Reformers embraced the 
fame principles of reafoning, or rather declamation; 
.and all panegyrics on the excellency of faith were 
f lore to be (interlarded with fome fevere ftrokes of 
fatire againll natural reafon. A celebrated prelate 
tbo*, of the Roniifh communion, ama^ of the molt 
extenfive learning, who wrote a demonftration of 
Chrillianity, has alfo compofed a tr^atife, which 
contains all the cavils of the holdeil and moil deter- 
mined Pyrrhonism. JLocke feems to have been 


the fi;rft Chrillian, who ventured openly to all'ert, 
that faith was nothing but a fpecies of reafon; that 
religion was only a branch of philolbphy ; and that 
a chain of arguments, limilar to that which eltablifli- 
ed any truth in morals, politics, or phyfics, was al- 
ways employed in difcovering all the principles of 
theology, natural and revealed. The ill ufe which 
Bayle and other libertines made of the philoiophical 
icepticifm of the fathers and firlt reformers, ftill far- 
ther propagated the judicious fentiment of Mr Locke : 
And it is now, in a manner, avowed, by all pretend- 
ers to reafoning and philofophy, that Atheift and 
Sceptic are almoft fynonymous. And as it is cer- 
tain, that no man is in earned when he profelfes the 
latter principle ; 1 would fain hope, that there are as 
few who ferioufly maintain the former. 

Don’t you remember, faid Philo, the excellent 
faying of Lord Bacon on this head? That a little 
philofophy, replied Cleanthes, makes a man an 
Athcift: A great deal Converts him to religion. That 
is a very judicious remark too, faid Philo. But 
what I have in my eye is another pafiage, where, 
having mentioned David’s fool, who laid in his 
ifeart there is no God, this great philofopher ob- 
fervcs,«that the Atheills now-a-days have a double 
lhare of folly : for they are not contented to fay in 
their hearts there is no God, but they alfo utter that 
Impiety with their lips ; and are thereby guilty of 
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multiplied indifcretion and imprudence. Such peo- 
ple, though they were ever fo much in earned, can- 
not, methinks, be very formidable. _ , s 

But though you fhould rank me in this clafs •€( 
fools, I canqot forbear communicating a remark that 
occurs to me', from the liiftory of the religious ajid 
irreligious fcepticifm with which you have enter- 
tained us. It appears to me, that there are ftrong 
fymptoms of prieftcraft in the whole progrefs of this 
affair. During ignorant ages, fuch as thofe which 
followed the diffolution of lh^ ancient fchools, the 
priefls perceived, that atheifm, deifm, or herefy of 
any kind, could only proceed from the prefumptu- , 
ous queftioning of received opinions, and from a be- 
lief that human rcafon was equal to every thing. E- 
ducation had then a mighty influence over the minds 
of men, and was almoft equal in force to thole fug- 
geftions of the lenfes and common underftanding, by 
which the mod determined fceptic mud allow him- 
felf to be governed. But at prefent, when the in- 
fluence of education is much diminifhed, and men, 
from a more open commerce of the world, have 
learned to compare the popular principles of differ- 
ent nations and ages, pur fugacious divines have 
changed their whole fyftem of philofophy, and talk 
the language of Stoics, Platonists, and Peripa- 
tetics, not that of Pyrruonians and Academics. 
If we diftruft human real'on, we have now ho. other 
principle to lead us into religion. Thus, fceptics in 
one age, dogmatids in another ; whichever fydem 
bed fuits the purpofe of thefe reverend gentlemen, 
in giving them an afeendant over mankind, they areN 
lure to nuke it their favourite principle and cftablifh- 
ed tenet 

It is very natural, faid ClEanthes, for men to 
embrace thofe principles by which they find they 
can bed defend their dodtrines ; nor need we have 
any recouile to ptiedcraft to account for fb reafon-*” 
able an expedient. Amf furcly nothing can afford 
. . 3 .a 
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a ftronger prefumption, that any fet of principles are 
true, and ought to be embraced, than to obferve 
, that they tend to the confirmation of true religion, 
afrd ferve to confound the cavils of Atheifts, Liber- 
tines, and Freethinkers .of all denominations. 


PART II. 


I Must own, Cleanthes, faid Demea, that no. 

thing can more furprife me, than the light in 
which you have all along put this argument. B7 
the whole tenor of your difeourfe, one would ima- 
gine that you were maintaining the Being of a God, 
ugainft the cavils of Atheifts and Infidels ; and were 
neceflitated to become a champion for that funda- 
mental principle of all religion. But this, I hope, 
is not, by any means, 4 queftion among us. No 
man, no man at leaf! of common fenfe, I am per- 
fuaded, ever entertained a feripus doubt with regard 
to a truthlfo certain and felf-evideat. The queftion 
is not concerning the being, but the nature, of 
GOD. /This 1 affirm, from the infirmities of hu- 
man ui/dcrftanding, to be altogether incomprehen- 
fible and unknown to us. The effimee of that Su- 
preme Mind, his attributes, the manner of his ex- 
iftence, the very nature of his duration j thefe, and 
every particular which regards fo divine a being, arc 
ihyfterious to men. Finite, weak, and blind crea- 
tures, ’we ought to humble ourfelves in his auguft 
prefence ; and, confcious of our frailties, adetre in 
filence liis infinite perfedtions, which eyp hath not 
'"Teen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered in- 
to the heart of man fo conceive. They are covered 
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in a deep cloud from human curiofity : it is profaned 
nefs to attempt penetrating through thefe facred obr 
fcurities : and next to the impiety of denying his^x- . 
iftence, is the temerity of prying into his nature 
eflence, decrees and attributes. 

But left you fliould think that my piety has here 
got the bettey of my philofophy, I fhall fupport my 
opinion, jf it needs any fupport, by a very great au- 
thority. I might cite all the divines, almoft, from 
the foundation of Chriftianity, who have ever treat- 
ed of this of any other theological fubjed;, but 
I fhall confine myfelf at prefent to one equally cele- 
brated for piety and philofophy. It is father Male- 
branche who, 1 remember, thus exprefTes himfelf*. 

“ One ought not fo much (fays he) to call God a 
** fpirit, in order to exprefs pofitively what he is, as 
“ in order to fignify that he is not matter. He is a 
“ Being infinitely perfed ; of this we cannot doubt. 

“ But in the fame manner as we ought not to ima- 
“ gine, even fuppofing him corporeal, that he is 
4t clothed with a human body, as the Anthropo- 
“ morphites afierted, under colour that that figure 
“ was the moft perfed of any ; fo neither ought we 
“ to imagine, that the Spirit of 6 od has human 
" ideas, or bears any refemblaiice to our fpirit ; un- 
“ der colourthat we know nothing more parted than 
*• a human mind. We ought rather to believe, that 
" as he comprehends the perfedions of matltrwith- 

** out being material he comprehends alfo 

“ the perfedions of created fpirits, without being 
“ fpirit, in the manner we conceive fpirit : That his 
** true name is, He that is j or, in other words, Be- 
“ ing without reftridion, All Being, thp Being In- . 
** finite and Univerfal.” * 


After fo great an authority, Demea, replied Phi- 
lo, at that which you have produced, and a thou- 
faa d more which you might produce, it would ap- 
'IfPfr ridiculous in me to, add my fentimcnt, or ex- 

3 


* RcAerche de la Veritf, Uv. 3. cap. 9. 
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prefs my approbation, of your doCtrine. But furcly, 
where reasonable men treat thefe fubjeCts, the que- 
ftipn can never be concerning the Being, but only 
the Nature' of the Deity. The former truth, as 
you will obferve, is unqueftionablc and'Telf-evident. 
Nothing exifts without a caufe ; and the original 
caufe of this univerfe (whatever it be) we call God; 
and pioufly afcribe ,to him every fpecies of perfec- 
tion. Whoever fcruples this fundamental truth, de- 
ferves every punilhment which can be inflicted a- 
mongf philofophers, to wit, the greateft ridicule, 
contempt, and difapprobation. But as all perfection 
is entirely relative, we ought never to imagine that 
we comprehend the attributes of this divine Being, 
or to luppofe that his perfections have any analogy 
or likeneis to the perfections of a human creature. 
Wifdom, Thought, Defign, Knowledge; thefe we 
juftly afcribe to him ; becaufe thefe words are ho- 
nourable among men, and we have no other lan- 
guage or other conceptions by which we can exprefs 
our adoration of him. But let us beware, left we 
think, that our ideas any wife correfpond to his per- 
fections, or that*his attributes have any refemblance 
to thefe qualities among men. He is infinitely fu- 
perior to our limited view and comprehenfion ; and 
is more tfcre objeCt of worfhip in the temple, than of 
difputatiym in the fchools. 

In reality, Cleanthes, continued he, there is 
no nee<l of having recourfe to that affected feepti- 
cifm. To difpleafing to you, in order to come at this 
determination. Our ideas reach no farther than our 
experience : we have no experience of divine attri- 
butes and operations : I need not conclude my lyllo- 
gifm ; you can draw the inference yourfelf. And it 
is a pleafure to me (and I hope to you too) that juft 
reafoning and found piety here concur in the fame 
■ceaclufion, and both of them eftablilh the adorably 
myfterious and incomprehehfible nature of the fu- 
preme Being. 

Not 
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Not to lofe any time in circumlocutions, faid Cle- 
ANThes, addreffing himfelf to Demea, much lefs 
in replying to the pious declamations of Philc?; J; 
fhall briefly explain how I conceive this matter. 
Look round*, the world ; contemplate the whole and 
every part of it ; you will find it to be nothing but 
one great machine, fubdivided into an infinite num- 
ber of Idler machines, which again admit of fubdi- 
vifions to a degree beyond what human fenfes- and 
faculties can trace and explain. All thefe various 
m achin es, and even their moft minute parts, are ad- 
jufted to each other-with an accuracy which ravilhes 
into admiration all fhen who have ever contemplated ' 
them. The curious adapting of means to ends, 
throughout all nature, refembles exadtly, though it 
much exceeds, the productions of human contri- 
vance ; of human delign, thought, wjfdom, and in- 
telligence. Since therefore the effects refemble each 
other, we are led to infer, by all the rules of analo- 
gy, that the caufes alfo refemble, and that the Au- 
thor of Nature is fomewhat fimilar to the mind of 
man ; though poflefled of much larger faculties, pro- 
portioned to the grandeur of the work which he has 
executed. By this argument .a pojleriori ', and by 
this argument alone, do we prove at once the exilt- 
ence of a Deity, and his fimilarity to human mind 
and intelligence. \ 

I fhall be fo free, Cleanthes, faid DemAa, as to 
tell you, that from the beginning 1 could not ap- 
prove of your conclufioa concerning the fimilanty of 
the Deity to men j ftill lefs can I approve of the, me- 
diums by which you endeavour to eftablilh it. — 
What ! no demonftration of the Being of God ! Ng 
abftrad arguments ! No proofs a priori ! Axe thefe, 
which have hitherto been fo much infilled* on by 
pbilofophers, all fallacy, all fophifm ? Can we 
reach no farther in this fubjed than experience and-, 
probability ? I will not fay, that this is betraying 
jibe caufe of a Deity ; but furcly, by this affeded 

riHidor, 
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■Afhdor, you give advantages to Atheifts, which they 
never could obtaiA by the mere dint of argument 
and reafoning. 

T* yO'hat I chiefly fcruple in this fubjed, faid Phi- 
lo, is not fo much that all religious arguments are 
by Cleanthes reduced to experience, as that they 
appear not to be even Che molt certain and irrefra- 
gable of that inferior kind. That a (tone will fall, 
that fire will burn, that the earth has folidity, we 
have obferved a thoufand and a thoufand times ; and 
when any new inltance of this nature is prefented, 
we draw without helitation the accultomed infer- 
ence. The exact fimilarity of the cafes gives us a 
perfect aflurance of a fimilar event ; and a ftronger 
evidence is never defired nor fought, after. But 
wherever you depart in the leaft from the fimilarity 
of the cafes, you diminifh proportionably the evi- 
dence ; and may at laft bring it to a very weak ana- 
logy, which is confeffedly liable to error and uncer- 
tainty. After having experienced the circulation of 
the blood in human creatures, we make no doubt 
that it takes place in Titius and Mjevius: but 
from its circulation in frogs and filhes, it is only a 
prefumption, thdugh a ftrong one, from analogy, 
that it takes place in ’men and other animals. The 
analogical reafoning is much weaker, when we infer 
the circulation of the fap in vegetables from our ex- 
perience/that the blood circulates in animals ; and 
thofe who haftily followed that imperfedl analogy, 
are found, by more accurate experiments, to have 
been rfiiftaken. 

^ JJ A'e fee a houfe, Cleanthes, we conclude, with 
the greateft certainty, that it had an architedl or build- 
» cr; becaufe this is precifely that lpecies of effedt 
: which we have experienced to proceed from that fpe- 
cies of caufe. But furely you will not affirm, that 
the univerfe bears fuch a refemblance to a houfe, that 
-WStan with the fame certainty infer a fimilar caufe, 
or t hat the analogy is here entire and perfedh The 

.diffimilitude 
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diffimilitude is fo ftriking, that tlie utmoft you 
here pretend to is a guefs, a conjedure, a prefump- 
tion concerning a lirailar caufe; and how that pre-^ 
tenfion will be received in the world, I leave you to* 
confider. 

It would Purely be very ill received, replied Cle- 
an thes ; and I fhould be defervedly blamed and cle- 
telled, did I* allow, that the proofs of a Deity a- 
mounted to no more than a guefs or conjedure. But 
is the whole adjuftment of means to ends in a houfe 
and in the univerfe fo flight a refemblance? The oeco- 
nomy of final caufes? The order, proportion, and 
arrangement of evejy part? Steps of a ftair are plain- 
ly contrived, that human legs may ufe them in mount- 
ing; and this inference is certain and infallible. 
Human legs are alfo contrived for walking and mount- 
ing; and this inference, I allow, is not altogether 
fo certain, becaufe of the difiimilarity which you 
remark; but does it, therefore, deferve the name 
only of prefumption or conjedure? 

Good God! cried Demea, interrupting him, where 
are we? Zealous defenders of religion allow, that the 
proofs of a Deity fall ihort of perfed evidence ! And 
you, Philo, on whofe afliftance I depended in pro- 
ving the adorable myfterioufnefs of the Divine Na- 
ture, do you afient to all thefe extravagant opinions 
of Cleanthes? For what other name cfcn I give 
them? Or why fpare my cenfure, .when ufeh prin- 
ciples are advanced, fupported by fuch an authority, 
before fo young a man as Pamphilius ? . " 

You feem not to apprehend, replied Philo\ that 
I argue with Cleanthes in bis own way; am 1 .by 
fhowing him the dangerous confequences of his tenets, , 
hope at laft to reduce him to our opinion. But what 
flicks moil with you, I obferve, is the reprefeptation : 
which Cleanthes has made of the argument a pof - 
[trior ij and finding that that argument is likely to . 
efeape your hold and vanifli into air, you think it*fb^ 
difguifed, that you can fcarcely believe it to be fet 
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4n its true light. Now, however much I may diffent* 
in other refpeCis, from the dangerous principles of 
Cleanthes, I mult allow, that he has fairly repre- 
iented that argument; and I (hall endeavour fo to 
(late the nfatter to you, that you will entertain no 
farther fcruples with regard to it. * 

' Were a man to abftraCt from every thing which- 
he knows or has feen, he would be altogether inca- 
pable, merely from )iis own ideas, to determine what 
kind of fcene the univerfe mult be, or to give the 
preference to one Hate or fituation of things above 
anotUer. For as nothing which he clearly conceives 
could be efteemed impoflible or implying a contra- 
diction, every chimera of his fancy would be upon 
an equal footing ; nor could he allign any juft rea- 
l'on, why he adheres to one idea or (yftem, and re- 
jects the others which are equally polfible. 

Again ; after he opens his eyes, and contemplates 
t.he world as it really is, it would be impoflible for 
him, at firft, to affign the caufe of any one event, 
much leis of the whole of things or of the univerfe. 
He might fet his Fancy a rambling ; and (he might 
bring him in an infinite variety of reports and repre- 
fentations. Thtffe would all be poffible ; but being 
all equally poliible* he would never, of himfelf, 
give a fatttfaCtory account for his preferring one of 
them to pne reft. Experience alone can point out to 
*• him the/rue caufe of any phenomenon. 

Non? according to this method of reafoning, De- 
mea, k follows (and is, indeed, tacitly allowed by 
CleaAthes himfelf), that order, arrangement, or 
thejfdjuftment of final caufes, is not, of itfelf, any 
■”^rbof of defign; but only fo far as it has been expe- 
rienced to proceed from that principle. F.or aught 
/e caq know a priori , matter may contain idle fource 
jr fpring of order originally within itfelf, as well as 
mind does ; and there is no more difficulty in con- 
- eeixung, that the feveral elements, from *an internal 
unknown caufe, may fall into the moft exquifite ar- 
rangement. 
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rangement, than to conceive that 'their ideas, in the' 
great, univerfal mind, from a like internal unknown 
caufe, fall into that arrangement. The equal pof- 
fibility of both thefe fuppofitions is allowed. But by 
experience we And, (according to Cleanthes), that 
there is a difference between them. Throw feveral 
pieces of fteel together, without ikape or form ; they 
will never arrange themfelves fo as tocompofe a watqh. 
Stone, and mortar, and wood, without an architect, 
never ere& a houfe. But the ideas in a human mind,- 
we fee, by an unknown, inexplicable ceconomy, ar- 
range themfelves fo as to form the plan of a watch or 
houfe. Experience, therefore, proves, that there is 
an original principle of order in mind, not in mat- 
ter. From fimilar effedls we infer iimilar caufes. 
The adjuftment of means to ends is alike in the uni- 
verfe, as in a machine of human contrivance. The 
caufes, therefore, muft be refembling. 

I was from the beginning fcandalifed, I muft own. 
With this refemblance, which is aflerted, between 
the Deity and human creatures ; and muft conceive 
it to imply fuch a gradation of the Supreme Being as 
no found Theift could endure. With your alliftance, 
therefore, DemBa, 1 ftiall endeavotir to defend what 
you juftly call the adorable myfferioufnefs of the Di- 
vine Nature, and (hall refute this reafoning of Cle- 
anthes j provided he allows that I havtt made a 
fair reprefeAtation of it. 

When Cleanthes had affented, Philo, .after a 
ibort paufe, proceeded in the followig manner. 

That all inferences, Cleanthes, concerning fa&, 
a/e founded on experience ; and that all experimen- 
tal reasonings are founded on the fuppofition, that* 
fimilar caufes prove fimilar effe&s, and fimilar effedls 
fimilar caufes ; I (hall not, at prefent, much difpute 
with you. But obferve, I entreat you, with what 
eattreme caution all juft reafoners proceed in the trans- 
ferring of Experiments to fimilar cafes. UnlefirtflC' 
cafes be exa&ly fimilar, they repofe no perfect con- 
fidence 
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$dence in applying their pail obfervation to any par* 
ticular phenomenon. Every alteration of circutn- 
fiances occafions a doubt concerning the event ; and 
it requires new experiments to prove certainly, that 
the new cirCumftances are of no moment or import- 
ance. A change in bulk, lituation, arrangement 
age, difpofition of the air, or furrounding bodies; 
any of theiie particulars may be attended with the 
molt unexpected coqfequences : And unlefs the ob- 
jects be quite familiar to us, it is the highelt temeri- 
ty to expeCt with affurance, after any of thefe changes, 
an evfint limilar to that which before fell under our 
obfervation. The flow and deliberate Heps of philo- 
fophers, here, if any where, are diftinguilhed from 
the precipitate march of the vulgar, who, hurried on 
by the fmalleit fimilitude, are incapable of all difeem- 
ment or confideration. 

But can you think, Cleanthes, that your ufual 
phlegm and philofophy have been preferved in fo wide 
a ftep as you have taken, when you compared to the 
univerfe, houfes, (hips, furniture, machines; and 
from their fimilarity in fome circumftances inferred 
a fimilarity in their caufes ? Thought, defign, in- 
telligence, fuch as we difeover in men and other ani- 
mals, is no more than one of the fprings and prin- 
ciples of the univetfe, as well as heat or cold, attrac- 
tion or rcrAilflon, and a hundjred others, which fall 
under dally obfervation. It is an aCtive caufe, by 
which fome particular parts of nature, we find, pro- 
, duce alterations on other parts. But can a conclusion, 
with a/y propriety, be transferred from parts to the 
-who]*/? Does not the great difproportion bar all com- 
and inference ? From obferving the growth 
*of a hair, can We learn any thing concerning the ge- 
; aeration of a man? Would the manner of a leaf's blow- 
ing, even though perfectly known, afford us any in- 
ftruCtion concerning the vegetation of a tree ? 

— Cat-allowing that we were to .take the'operationt 
of one part of nature upon another for the foundation 
Vol. II. F f , 
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of our judgment concerning the origin of the wholes 
(which never can be admitted) ; yet why feledt fo 
minute, fo weak, fo bounded a principle as the rca- 
fori and defign of animals is found to be upon 'this 
planet ? What peculiar privilege has this’ little agita- 
tion of the brain which we call thought, that we mull 
thus make it the model of the whole univerfe? Our 
partiality in our own favour does indeed prefent it 
on all occafions ; but found philofophy ought carefully 
to guard againft fo natural an illuiion. 

So far from admitting, continued Philo, that the 
operations of a part can afford us any juft conclufion 
concerning the origin of the whole, I will not allow 
any one part to form a rule for another part, if the 
latter be very remote from the former. Is there any 
reafonable ground to conclude, that the inhabitants 
of other planets poffefs thought, intelligence, rcafon, 
or any thing funilar to thefe faculties in men ? When 
nature has fo extremely diverlified her manner of 
operation in this final] globe ; can we imagine, that 
/lie inceffantly copies herfelf throughout fo immenfe 
a univerfe ? And if thought, as we may well iuppofe, 
be confined merely to this narrow corner, and has 
even there fo limited a fphere of action ; with what 
propriety can we alfign it for the original caufe of all 
things ? The narrow views of a peafant, .who makes 
his domcftic oeconomy the rule for tile govern- 
ment of kingdoms, is incomparifon a pardonable’ fo- 
_ hifi 

But were we ever fo much allured, that a ‘thought 
and reafon, refembling the human, were to. be^ found 
throughout, the whole univerfe, and were, its activity 
elfewherc vaftly greater and more commanding tliair ' 
it appears in this globe; yet I cannot fee, why the*’ 
operations of a world, conftituted, arranged, aujufted, • 
can with any propriety be extended to a worlti which * 
is in its embryo-ftate, and is advancing towards 'that 
constitution and arrangement. By obfervatio.tir-we. . 

know ■ 
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know fomewhat of the oeconomy, action, and nou- 

• rifliment of a finiihed animal ; but we mull transfer 
' wit!! great caiitionthat obfervation to the growth of 

a foetus intlfe womb, and ftill more tc the formation 
of an animalcule in the' loins of its male parent. 
Nature, we find, even from our limited experience, 
poirdlcs an infinite number of fprings and principles, 
which inceflantly difcpver themfelves on every change 
of her pofltion and fituation. And what new and 
unknown principles would actuate her in fo new and 
tinkriotvn a fituation as that of the formation of a uni- 
verfe, we catlnot, without the utmolt temerity, pre- 
tend to determine! 

A very fmall part of this great fyftcm, during a 
very ftiort time, is very imperfectly ditcovered to us; 
and do we thence pronounce decifively concerning 
the origin of the whole? 

Admirable fconciufidn! Stone, wood, brick, iron, 
brals, have not, at this time, in this minute globe of 
earth, an order or arrangement without human art 
and contrivance : therefore the univerle could not 
originally attain its order and arrangement without 
, fomething fimilar* to human art. But/ is a part of 
nature; a rule for another part very wide of the for- 
mer ? Is it a rule for the whole ? Is a Very fmall part 
a rule for the univerle ? Is nature in one fituation a 
certain ruie for nature in another fituation vaftly 
different from the former ? 

/And am you blame me, CleantUes, if I here 
- imitate /he prudent referve of Simonides, who, ac- 
’ cording to the noted ftdry, being alked by Hierq, 
'"Jih'jht God was ? defired a day to think of it, and then 
fwo days more; and after that manner continually 
prolonged 'tie term, without ever bringing in his de- 
finition or deferiptiort? Could you even blame me, 
if I had anfwered at fir'll, that 1 did hot know, and 

* was f^nfible that this liibjedi lay vallly beyond the 
•reach of my faculties ? You might cry out fceptic 
and rallier as much as you pleafed: put having- 

F f a found, 
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found, in fo many other fubjedts much more fami- 
liar, the imperfections and even contradictions of 
human reafon, I never Ihould expeCt any fiiccefs - 
from its feeble conjectures, in a fubjeCb fo fublime, 
and fo remote from the fphere of our obfervation. 
When two fpecies of objects have always been*ob- 
ferved to be conjoined together, I can infer, by 
cuflom, the exiftence of one wherever I fee the ex- 
igence of the other : and this I call an argument 
from experience. But how this argument can have 
place, where the objeCts, as in the prefent cafe, are 
tingle, individual,, without parallel, or fpecific re- 
femblance, may be difficult to explain. And will . 
any man tell me with a lerious countenance, that an 
orderly univerfe muft arile from fome thought and 
art, like the human; becaufe. we have experience of 
it? To afcertain this reafoning, it were requifite, 
that we had experience of the origin of worlds; and 
it is not fufficient, furely, that we have feen (hips and 
cities arife from human art and contrivance. 

Philo was proceeding in this vehement manner, 
fomewhat between jeft and earneft, as it appeared to 
me ; when he obferved fome figns of impatience in 
Cleanthes, and then immediately flopped , fhort. 
What I had to fuggeft, faid Cleanthes, is only that 
you would not abufe terms, or make ufa of popular 
expreffioris to fubvert philosophical reafonings. 'STou 
know, that the vulgar often diftinguifh reafon fropi 
experience, even where the queftion relates only to 
matter of fad and exiflence; though it i^found, s ' 
where that reafon is properly anaiyfed, that ft, is no- ‘ 
thing but a fpecies of experience. To prove by'' (a*- — 
perience the origin of the univerfe from mind, is nor - 
more contrary to common fpeech, than to prove the * 
motion of the earth from the fame principle.* And a' 
caviller might raife all the fame objections to the 
•IwteRNiCAN fyftem which you have urgedagainft 
my reafonings. Have you other earths, mighthe fay,- • 

which you jhtave feen to move? Have 

I Yes • 
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"Yes! cried Philo, interrupting him, we have other 
- earths. Is not the moon another earth, which we 
-fee to turn round its centre? Is not Venus another 
earth, where we obferve the fame phenomenon? Arc 
•nqt the revolutions of the fun alfo a confirmation, 
from analogy, of the fame theory? All the planets, 
are they not earths, which revolve about the fun? 
Are not the fatellites moons, which move round 
Jupiter and Saturn, and along with rhefe primary 
planets round the fun? Thefc analogies and refem- 
blances, with others which I have not mentioned, 
arc the foie proofs of the Copernican fyftem: and 
to you it belongs to confider, whether you have any 
analogies of the fame kind to fupport your theory. 

In reality, Cleanthes, continued he, the modern 
fyftem of altronomy is now fo much rdfceived by all 
inquirers, and has become fo eflential a part even of 
our earlieft education, that we are not commonly 
very fcrupulous in examining the reafons upon which 
it is founded. It is now become a matter of mere 


curiofity toftudy the firft writers on that fubjedl, who 
had the full force of prejudice to encounter, and 
were obliged to turn their arguments on every fide, 
in oyler to render them popular and convincing. 
But if we perufe Galileo’s famous Dialogues con- 
cerping the fyftem of the world, we fhall find, that 
thjtft great genius, one of the fubliraeft that ever ex- 
ited, firft bent all his endeavours to prove, that there 
/was no foundation for the diftindtion commonly 
made Detween elementary and celeftial fubftances. 
The /fchools, proceeding from the illufions of fenfe, 

• h«ui carried this diftindtion very far; and had efta- 

* bliihed the latter fubftances to be ingenerable, in- 
. corruptible, unalterable, impaffible; and had affign- 

ed all t*he oppofite qualities to the former. But Ga- 
lileo, beginning with the moon, proved its fimi- 
-larityjn every particular to the earth; its. convex fi- 
gure, is natural darknefs when not illuminated, its 
denfity, its diftindtion into folid and liquid, the vari*- 
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ations of its phafes, the mutual illuminations of thu 
earth and moon, their mutual eclipfes, the inequali- 
ties of the lunar furface, &c. After many inftances 
of this kind, with regard to all the planets, men 
plainly law that thefe bodies became proper objedts 
of experience ; and that the iimilarity of their nature 
enabled us to extend the fame arguments and pheno- 
mena from orie to the other. 

In this cautious proceeding of the astronomers, you 
may read your own condemnation, Cleanthes; or 
rather may fee, that the fubjedt in which y° u are en- 
gaged exceeds all human reafon and inquiry. Can 
you pretend to II40W any inch Iimilarity between 
the fabric of u houfe and the generation of a uni- 
verfe? Have you ever feen Nature in any |uch litua- 
tionas refemliesthe firft arrangement of the elements? 
Have worlds ever been formed under your eye? and 
have you had lcifure to obl'crve the whole progrefs of 
the phenomenon, from the firft appearance of order; 
to its final conlummation? If you have, then cite 
■) our experience, and deliver your theory. 


PART III. 


H OW the molt abfurd argument, replied C\ean - 
tiies, in the hands of a man of ingenuity^amir. 
invention, may acquire an air of probability ! Arc 
you not aware, Philo, that it became nccefiary for 
Copernicus and his firft difciples to prove the fimi- 
latity of the terreftrial and cele{lial matter ; becaufc 
jeveral philofophers, blinded by old fyftems, and. 
fupported by fome fenfible appearances, had denied 
this finjilarity? but that it is by no means neceflary, 
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that Theifts fhoul3 prove the iimilarity of the works 
of Nature to thofe of Art; becaufe this Iimilarity is 
felf-^vident and undeniable? The lame matter, a 
like form: iyhat mQ re is requifitc to /how an analogy 
_ between their caufes, and to afeertain the origin of 
’ all jhings from a divine-purpoie and intention? Your 
objedtiohs, I muft freely tell you, are no better than 
the abllrufe cavils of thole philosophers who denied 
motion; and ought to be refuted in the lame manner, 
by illuftrations, examples, and inilances, rather than 
by ferjous argument and philolophy. 

Suppofe, therefore, that an articulate voice were 
heard in the clouds, much louder and more melodi- 
ous than any which human art could ever reach : 
Suppofe, that this voice were extended in the fame 
inftant over all nations, and fpoke to each nation in 
its own language and dialed: Suppofe, that the 
words delivered not only contain a juft fenfe and 
meaning, but convey fome inftrudion altogether 
worthy of a benevolent Being, fuperior to mankind: 
Could you pollibly helitate a moment concerning the 
caufe of this voice? and muft you not inftantly 
aferibe it to fome defign or purpole? Yet I cannot 
fee but all the fame objedtions (if they merit that 
appellation) which lie againft the l'yftem of Theifm, 
inayJalfo be produced againft this inference. 

Might you not fay, that all conclufions concerning 
fad were founded on experience: that when we 
Mear an articulate voice in the dark, and thence inter 
a man, it is only the resemblance of the effects which 
leads us to conclude that there is a like refcmblance 
in the caufe: but that this extraordinary voice, by 
its loudnefs, extent, and flexibility to all languages, 
bears fo little analogy to any human voice, that we 
have no realbn to fuppofe any analogy in their caufes : 
and confequently, that a rational, wife, coherent 
Ipeech proceeded, you knew not whence, from fome 
incidental whiffling of the winds, not frdm any di- 
vine reafon or .intelligence? You fee clearly your 
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own objections in thefe cavils ; and I hope too, you 
fee clearly, that they cannot poffibly have more force . 
jn the one cafe than in the other. , 

But to bring the cafe flill nearer the, prefent one 
of the univerfe, I (hall make two fuppofitions, which 
imply not any abfurdity or impoffibility. Supppfe, 
that there is a natural, univerfal, invariable language, 
common to every individual of human race; and 
that books are natural productions, which perpetuate 
themfelves in the fame manner with animals and ve- 
getables, by defeent and propagation. Several ex- 
preffions of our paffions contain a univerfal language : 
all brute animals have a natural fpeech, which, how- 
ever limited, is very intelligible to their own fpecies. 
And as there are infinitely fewer parts and lefs contri- 
vance in the fineft compofition of eloquence, than in the 
coarfeft organized body, the propagation of an Iliad 
or ^Eneid is an eafier fuppolition than that of any 
plant or animal. 

Suppofe, therefore, that you enter into your libra- 
ry, thus peopled by natural volumes, containing the 
moft refined reafon and moll exquifite beauty ; could 
you poffibly. open one of them, and doubt, that its 
original caufe bore the fttongeft analogy to mind and 
intelligence? When it reafonsand difcourfes; when 
it expoftulatcs, argues, and enforces its views ami to- 
pics ; when it applies fometimes to the pure intellect, 
lometimes to the affections; when it collects, <&f- 
pofes, and adorns every confideration fuited to th«y 
iubjeCl ; could you perfift in afferting, that kll this, " 
at the bottom, had really no meaning; and that the 
firil formation of this volume in the loins of its ori,- 
ginal parent proceeded not from thought and defign?* 
Your obllinacy, I know, reaches not that degree of 
firmnefs: even your fceptical play and wantonneft : 
would be abafhed at fo glaring an abfurdity. 

But if there be any difference, Philo, between 
this fuppofed cafe and the real one of the Uhiverfe, 
it is all to the advantage of the latter* The anatomy 
. of 
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of an animal affords many ftronger inftances of de- 
fign than the perufal of Livy or Tacitus: and any 
object ion which you ftart in the former cale, by car- 
rying me tback to fo unufual and extraordinary a 
fcene as the firft. formation of worlds, the fame ob- 
jection has place on the fuppofition of our vegetating 
library* Choofe, then, your party, Philo, without 
ambiguity or evafion: affert either that a rational 
volume is no proof <of a rational caufe, or admit of a 
limilar caufe to all the works of nature. 

Let me here obferve too, continued Cleanthes, 
that this religious argument, inftead of being weak- 
ened by that fcepticifin fo much affedted by you, ra- 
ther acquires force from it, and becomes more firm 
and undifputed. To exclude all argument or rea- 
foning of every kind, is cither affe&ation or madnels. 
The declared profeflion of every reafonable fceptic is 
only to rejedt abftrufe, remote, and refined argu- 
ments ; to adhere to common fenfe and the plain 
inftindts of nature ; and to affent, wherever any rea- 
fyns ftrike him with fo full a force, that he cannot, 
without the greateft violence, prevent it. Now the 
arguments for Natural Religion are plainly of this 
kind ; and nothing.but the moft perverfe, obftinate 
medaphyfics can rejedt them. Confider, anatomize 
thcr eye ; furvey its ftrudture and contrivance ; and 
tell me, from your own feeling, if the idea of a con- 
triver does not immediately flow in upon you with 
• a force like that of fenfation. The moil obvious con- 
clufiori, furely, is in favour of defign; and it re- 
quires time, refledtion, and ftudy, to fummon up 
.. thofe frivolous, though abftrufe objedtions, which 
Can fupport Infidelity. Who can behold the male 
and female of each fpecies, the correfpondence of 
their parts and inftindts, their palfions, and whole 
courfe of life before and after generation, but muft 
be fenfible, that the propagation of the ipecies is in- 
tended by Nature? Millions and millions of fuch 
infiances prefent themfelves through every part 
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of the univerfe; and no language can convey a more 
intelligible, irrefiftible meaning, than the curious 
adjuftment of final caufes. To what degree, there- 
fore, of blind dogmatifm mutt one have attained, to 
reject fuch natural and fuch convincing arguments ? 

Some beauties in writing we may meet with, whigh' 
feem contrary to rules, and which gain the affec- 
tions, and animate the imagination, in oppofition to 
all the precepts of criticifm, and to the authority of 
the eftablilhed matters of art. And if the argument 
for Theifm be, as you pretend, contradictory to the 
principles of logic ; its univerl'al, its irrefiftible in- 
fluence proves clearly, that there may be arguments 
of a like irregular nature. Whatever cavils may be 
urged, an orderly world, as well as a coherent, ar- 
ticulate fpeech, will ftill be received as an inconteft- 
ible proof of defign and intention. 

It fometimes happens, 1 own, that the religious 
arguments have not their due influence on an igno- 
rant favage and barbarian ; not becaufe they are ob- 
feure and difficult, but jjecaufe he never aiks him- 
l'elf any queftion with regard to them. Whence ari- 
fes the curious ftruCture of an animal ? From the 
copulation of its parents. And thefe whence? From 
their parents. A few removes fet the objeCts at Audi 
a diftance, that to him they are loft in darknefs ^nd 
confuiion ; nor is he actuated by any cufiofity to 
trace them farther. But this is neither dogmatifnV 
nor fcepticifm, but ftupidity ; a ftaje .of mind very 
different from your lifting, inquilitive djfpofitjon, 
my ingenious friend. You can trace caufes from ef- 
fects ; you can compare the molt diftant and remote 
objeCts j and your greateft errors proceed not from 
barrennefs of thought and invention, but from too 
luxuriant a fertility, which fuppreffes your natural 
good fenfe, by a profufion of unneceffary fcruples 
and objections. 

Here I could obferve, Hermippus, that Philo 
was a little embarraffed and confounded : but while 

he 
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he hcfitated in delivering an anfwer, luckily for 
him Demea broke in upon the dilcourie, and faved 
his-countenancc. 

.Your inftance, Clean tiies, faidlie, drawn from 
books and language, being familiar, has, I confeis, 
fr> much more force on that account : but is there 
not fome danger too in this very circiynihtnce ; and 
may it not render us prefumptuous, by making us 
imagine \vc comprehend the Deity, and have lbmc 
adequate idea of his nature and attributes ? When I 
read u volume, 1 enter into the mind and intention 
of the author : 1 become him, in a manner, for the 
inilant ; and have an immediate feeling and concep- 
tion of thofe ideas which revolved in his imagination 
while employed in that compofition. But fo near an 
approach we never furely can make to the Deity. 
His ways are not our ways. His attributes are per- 
fect, but incomprehcniiblc. And this volume of Na- 
ture contains a great and inexplicable riddle, more 
than any intelligible dilcourie or reafoning. 

, The ancient Platon ists, you know, were the 
molt religious and devout of all the Pagan philofo- 
phers : yet many of them, particularly Plotinus, 
cxprefsly declare, that intellect or under Handing is 
not jo be aferjbed to the Deity ; and that our molt 
perfect worfhip of him confifts, not in a£ts of vene- 
ration, reverence, gratitude, or love ; but in a cer- 
tain myfterious felf-annihilation, or total extinction 
of all our faculties. Thcle ideas are, perhaps, too 
fur llretched ; but ftill it mull be acknowledged, 
that, by reprefenting the Deity as fo intelligible and 
comprehenfible, and fo fimilar to a human mind, 
’ we are guilty of the groflelt and moft narrow partia- 
lity, and make ourfelves the model of the whole uni - 
verfe. * 

All the fentiments of the human mind, gratitude, 
refeptment, love, friendfhip, approbation, blame, 
pity, emulation, envy, have a plain reference to the 
ftate and fituation of man. and are calculated for pre- 
-■ * fe 
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ferving the exigence and promoting the adivity of 
fuch a being in fuch circumftances. It fecms there* 
fore unreafonable to transfer fuch fentiments to a fu- 
preme exigence, or to fuppofe him aduatefi by them ; 
and the phenomena, befides, of the univcrfe will 
not fupport us in fuch a theory. All our ideas deri- 
ved from the fenfes are confeffedly falfeand illulive; 
and cannot, tlierefore, be fuppofed to have place in 
a fupreme intelligence : And as the ideas of internal 
fentiment, added to thofe of the external fenfes, com* 
pofe the whole furniture of human underltanding, 
we may conclude, that none of the materials of 
thought are in anyjrefped fimilar in the human and 
in the divine intelligence. Now as to the manner of 
thinking ; how can we make any comparifon be- 
tween them, or fuppofe them any wife refembling ? 
Our thought is fluctuating, uncertain, fleeting, fuc- 
cellive, and compounded ; and were we to remove 
thefe circumftances, we abfolutely annihilate its ef- 
fence ; and it would in fuch a cafe be an abufe of 
terms, to apply to it the name of thought or reafon. 
At leaft, if it appear more pious and refpedful (as it 
really is) ftill to retain thefe terms; when we men- 
tion the Supreme Being ; we ought to acknowledge, 
that their meaning, in that cafe, is totally in<f>m- 
prehenfible ; and that the infirmities of our n afire 
do not permit us to reach any ideas which in the 
leaft correfpond to the ineffable fublimity of the di- 
vine attributes. 


PART 
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PART IV. 


I T feems ftrange to me, faid Clf.anthes, that you, 
Be me a, who are fo fincere in the caufe of reli- 
gion, fhould dill maintain the myfterious, incompre- 
henlible nature of the Deity, and Ihould infill fo 
ftrenuoufly that he has no manner of likenefs or re- 
femblance to human creatures. The Deity, I can 
readily allow, poffefies many powers and attributes, 
of which we can have no comprehenfion : But if our 
ideas, fo far as they go, be not juft, and adequate, 
and correfpondent to his real nature, I know not 
what there is in this fubjedt worth infifting on. Is 
the name, without any meaning, of fuch mighty im- 
portance ? Or how do you, Mystics, who main- 
tain the abfolute incomprehenfibility of the Deity, 
diifer from Sceptics^ or Atheifts, who aftert, that the 
firft caufe of all is unknown and unintelligible ? 
TJ,.eir temerity muft be very great, if, after Rejec- 
ting the production by a mind ; I mean, a mind re- 
fembling the human (for 1 know of no other,) they 
pretend to affign, with certainty, any other ipecific 
intelligible caufe : and their conscience muft be ve- 
ry fcrupulous indeed, if they refufe to call the uni- 
verfal, unknown caufe a God or Deity, and to be- 
llow on him as many fublime eulogies and unmean- 
ing epithets as you ftiall pleafe to require of them. 

Who could imagine, replied Demea, that Cle- 
anthes, the calm, philofophical Clean thes, would 
attempt to refute his antagonifts, by affixing a nick- 
name to them ; and, like the common bigots and in- 
quifitors of the age, have recourfe to invedtive and 
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declamation, inftead of reafoning ? Or docs he not 
perceive, that thefe topics arc eadly retorted, and 
that Anthropomorphite is an appellation as invi- 
dious, and implies as dangerous confequcftces, as the 
epithet of Mvstic, with which he has honoured us? 
In reality, Ceeanthes, confider what it is you nf- 
fert when yonjeprefent the Deity as Jimilar to a hu- 
man mind and underftanding. What is the foul of 
man ? A compofition of various faculties, paifions, 
fcntiments, ideas; united, indeed, into one felf or 
perfon, but {till diltinCt from each other. When it 
reafons, the ideas, which are the parts of its difeourfe, 
arrange them felvc&in acertain form or order; which is 
not preferved entire for a moment, but immediately 
gives place to another arrangement. New opinions, 
new paffions, new affections, new feelings arife, 
which continually diveriify the mental fcenc, and 
produce in it the greateft variety and molt rapid fuc- 
crefiion imaginable. How is this compatible with 
that perfect immutability and fimplicity which all 
true Theifts aferibe to the Deity ? Bv the fame aCt, 
fay they, he fees paft, prefent, and future : His love 
and hatred, his mercy and juft ice, are one individual 
operation : He is entire in every point of fpace ; and 
complete in every inltant of duration. No fuccelTton, 
no change, no acqtlilition, no diminution. Wnaf 
he is implies not in it any lliadow of diftinCtion or 
diver lity. ' And what he is, this moment, he ever 
has been, and ever will be, without any new judgment, 
ientiment, or operation. He {lands fixed in one Am- 
ple, perfect Hate: nor can you ever lay, with any 
propriety, that this aCt of his is dilFererit from that 
other ; or that this judgment or idea has been lately 
formed, and will give place, by fuccelfioii, to any 
different judgment or idea. 

I can readily allow, faid Cleanthes, that thofe 
who maintain the perfeCt fimplicity of the Supreme 
Being, to the extent in which you have explained it; 
are complete- Mystics * and chargeable with all the 

con- 
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confequences which I have drawn from their opinion. 
They are, in a word, Atheists, without knowing 
it. For though it be allowed, that the Deity pol- 
leffeS attributes of which wc have no comprehenfion ; 
yet* ought wl never to afcribe to him any attributes 
•which are abfolutely incompatible with that intelli- 
gent nature effential to him. A mind, whofe ads 
and fentimcnts and ideas are not dirtind and fucccf- 
iive ; one, that is wholly Ample, and totally immu- 
table-; is a mind, which has no thought, no real'on, 
no will, no fentiment, no love, no hatred ; or in a 
word, *is no mind at all. It is an abufe of terms to 
give it that appellation ; and we may as well fpeak 
of limited extenlion without figure, or of tiumber 
without compofition. 

Pray confider, faid Philo, whom you are at pre- 
fent inveighing againft. You are honouring with 
the appellation of Atbeijl all the found, orthodox di- 
vines, almoft, who have treated of this fubjed ; and 
you will at laft be, yourfelf, found, according to your 
reckoning, the only found Theift in the world. But 
if 'idolater's be Atheifts, as, I think, may juflly be 
aflerted, and Cliriftian Theologians the fame ; what 
’•becomes of the argument, fo much celebrated, derived 
from the univerfal coftfcnt of mankind ? 

Buc becaui'e I know you are not much fvvayed by 
names and authorities, I lhall endeavour to lliow you, 
a little more diltindly, the inconveniences of that 
Anthropomorphifm which you have embraced; and 
lhall prove, that there is no ground to fuppol'e apian 
„ erf the world to be formed in the divine mind, con- 
fining of diltind ideas, differently arranged ; in the 
lame manner as an architcd forms in his head the plan 
of a houfe which he intends to execute. 

• It is not eafy, I own, to fee what is gained by this 
'fuppofition, whether we judge of the matter by Rea- 
fon or by Expyience. Wc are ftill obliged to mount 
higher, in order to find the caufe of this cailfe, which 
’ you had afligned as fatisfadory and conclufive. 
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If Reafon (1 mean abftra£t re&fon, derived front 
inquiries h priori) be not alike mute with regard to 
all queftions concerning caufe and effed ; this fen* 
fence at leaft it will venture to pronounce, That a 
mental world, or univerfe of ideas, requires a caufe 
as much as does a material world, or univerffe of ob« 
jedts; and, if flmilar in its arrangement, muff require 
a iimilar caufe. For what is there in this fubjedt 
which fhould occafion a different conclufion or in# 
ference ? In an abftradt view, they are entirely alike ) 
and no difficulty attends the one fuppofition which 
is not common to both of them. 

Again, when we will needs force Experience to 
pronounce fome' fentence, even on thefe fubjedts 
which lie beyond her fphere, neither can fhe per- 
ceive any material difference in this particular be- 
tween thefe two kinds of worlds ; but finds them to 
be governed by Iimilar principles, and to depend up- 
on an equal variety of caufes in their operations : We 
have fpecimens in miniature of both of them. Our 
own mind refembles the one : A vegetable or ani- 
mal body the other. Let Experience, therefore, 
judge from thefe famples. Nothing feems more de- 
licate, with regard to its caufes, than thought ; and 
as thefe caufes never Operate irf two perfons after the 
fame manner, fo we never find two perfons u T ho think 
exadtly alike. Nor indeed does the fame perfon think 
exadtly alike at any two different periods of time. A 
difference of age, of the difpofition of his body, of 
weather, of food, of company, of books, of paffions ; 
any of thefe particulars, or others more minute, ate „ 
fufficient to alter the curious machinery of thought, 
and communicate to it very different movements an<| 
operations. As far as we can judge, vegetables ana 
animal bodies are not more delicate in their (notions,; 
nor depend upon a greater variety or more curious ad- 
juftment of fprings and principles. 

How therefore lhall we fatisfy ourfelves concerning 
the caufe of that Being whom you fuppofe the Au- * 

• thor 
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thor of Nature, o*r, according to your fyftem of An- 
thropomorphifm, -the ideal world, into which you 
trace the material? Have' we not the fame reafon to 
trace that icjeal world into another ideal world, or 
new intelligent principle ? But if we ftop, and go no 
‘ farther j why go fo far ? Why not ftop at the material 
world ? How can we fatisfy ourfelves without going 
on in infinitum ? And after all, what fatisfa&ion is 
there in that infinite progreflion ? Let us remember 
the ftory of the Indian philofopher and his elephant. 
It waa never more applicable than to the prefent fub- 
jecl. If the material world refts upon a fimilar ideal 
world, this ideal world mull reft upon fome other ; 
and fo on without end. It were better, therefore, 
never to look beyond the prefent material world. By 
fuppofing it to contain the principle of it's order with- 
in itfelf, we really aflert it to be God ; and the fooner 
we arrive at that divine Being, fo much the better. 
When you go one ftep beyond the mundane fyftem, yoii 
only excite an inquifitive humour, which it is impof- 
fible ever to fatisfy. 

To fay, that the different ideas, which compofe 
the reafon of the Supreme Being, fall into order, of 
"themfelves, and by their own nature, is really to talk 
without any precife meaning. If it has a meaning, 

I would fain know, why is it not as good fenfe to 
fay, that the parts of the material world would fall 
into order, of themfelves, and by their own nature. 
Can the one opinion be intelligible,while the other is 
not fo ? 

^We have, indeed, experience of ideas, which fall 
into order, of themfelves, and without any known 
caufe : But, I am fure, we have a much larger expe- 
rience of matter, which does the fame ; as in all in- 
stances of generation and vegetation^ where the ac- 
curate analyfis of the fcatife exceeds all human com- 
prehenfion. We have alfo experience of particular 
fyftems of thought and of matter, which tfave no or- 
der! of the firft, inniadriefs; of the fecond, in cor- 
ruption. Why then fliould we think, ihat order is 
Vot. II. G g more 
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more effential to one than the otH'er ? And if it re- 
quires a caufe in both, what do we gain by your 
fyftem, in tracing the univerfe of objefts into a fimi- 
lar univerfe of ideas ? The firft ftep which we make 
leads us on for ever. It were, therefore, wife in us, 
to limit all our inquiries to the prefent world, with-' 
out looking farther. No fatisfadion can ever be at- 
tained by thcle fpeculations, which fo far exceed the 
narrow bounds of human underftanding. 

It was ufual with the Peripatetics, you know, 
Cleanthes, when the caufe of any phenomenon was 
demanded, to have recourfe to their faculties or occult 
qualities ; and to fay, for inilance, that bread nour idl- 
ed by its nutritiVfe faculty, and fenna purged by its 
purgative : But it has been difeovered, that this fub- 
terfnge was nothing but the difguife of ignorance ; 
and that thefe philofophers, though lefs ingenuous, 
really faid the fame thing with the fceptics or the vul- 
gar, who fairly confefled, that they knew not the 
caufe of thefe phenomena. In like manner, when it 
is aJked, what caufe produces order in the ideas of 
the Supreme Being ? can any other reafon be alfigned 
by you, Anthropomorphites, than that it is a rational 
faculty, and that fuch is the nature of the Deity £ 
But why a limilar anfwer will not be equally fatis- 
fadtory in accounting for the order of the world, with- 
out having recourfe to any fuch intelligent creator as 
you infill on, may be difficult to determine. It is 
only to lay, that fuch is the nature of material objedls, 
and that they are ail originally poflefled of a faculty 
of order and proportion. Thefe are only more learn-* 
ed and elaborate ways of confefling our ignorance ; 
nor has the one hypothefis any real advantage above 
the other, except in its greater conformity to vulgar 
prejudices. . \ 

You have difplayed this argument with great em- 
phalis, replied Cleanthes : You feem not fenfible 
how eafy*it is to anfwer it. Even in common life, # 
if I alfign a caufe for any event j is it any objection, 

. Philo, 
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Philo, that I cannot affign the caufe of that caufe, 
and anfwer every new qucftion which may incefiantiy 
"be llarted? And . what philofophers could poffibly 
fubmit to fit rigid a rule ? philofophers, who confefs 
Ultimate caufes to be totally unknown ; and are len- 
fibte, that the moll refined principles, into which 
they trace the phenomena, are Hill to j:hem as inex- 
plicable as thefe phenomena themfelves are to the vul- 
gar. The order and' arrangement of nature, the cu- 
rious adjuftment of final caufes, the plain ufe and in- 
tention of every part and organ ; all thefe befpeak in 
the cleared language an intelligent caufe or author. 
The heavens and the earth join in the fame teftimony : 
The whole chorus of Nature raifes one hymn to the 
praifes of its Creator : Y ou alone, or almolt alone, 
difturb this general harmony. You ftart abftrufe 
doubts, cavils; and objections : You aik me, what 
is the caufe of this caule ? I know not ; I care not j 
thait concerns not me. 1 have found a Deity ; and 
here I ftbp my inquiry. Let thofe go farther who 
are wifer or more enterprifing. 

I pretend to be neither, replied Philo: and for 
-4hat very reafon? 1 Ihould never perhaps have at- 
tempted to go fo far f efpecially when I am fenlible, 
that I mull at lalt be contented to fit down with the 
fame anfwer, which, without farther trouble, might 
have fatisfied me from the beginning. If I am ft ill 
to remain in utter ignorance of caufes, and can ab- 
folutely give an explication of nothing, I ftiall never 
<Tfteem it any advantage to Ihove off for u moment a 
difficulty, which, you acknowledge, mull immedi- 
ately, in its full force, recur upon me. Naturaliils 
Indeed very jullly explain particular cffeCls by more 
•general, caufes; though thefe general caufes them- 
felves (hould remain in the end totally inexplicable: 
but they ne^r furely thought it fatisfadlory to ex- 
plain a particular effedt by a particular caufe, which 
was no more to be accounted for than the effect it- 
felf. An ideal lyftem, arranged of itfi^f, without $ 
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precedent defign, is not a whit more explicable than 
a material one, which attains its order in a like man- 
ner; nor is there any more difficulty in the latter 
fuppofition than in the former. 


PART V. 


B UT to fhow»you ftill more inconveniences, con- 
tinued Philo, in your Anthropomorphifm; 
pleafe to take a new furvey of your principles. Like 
.1 effeSls prove like caujes. This is the experimental 
.argument; and this, you lay too, is the foie theolo- 
gical argument. Now it is certain, that the liker 
the effeCts are which are feen, and the liker the caufes 
which are inferred, the llronger is the argument. 
Every departure on either fide diminilhes the proba- 
bility, and renders the experiment lefs concluiive. 
You cannot doubt of the principle: neither ougty 
you to reject its confequences. < 

All the new difeoveries in altronomy, which prove 
the immenie grandeur and magnificenc of the works 
of Nature, are fo many additional arguments for a 
Deity, according to the true lyftem of Theifm : but, 
according to your hypothefis of experimental Theifin, 
they become fo many objections, by removing Ifett 
effeCl ftill farther from all refemblance to the effects'* 
of human art and contrivance. For if Lucretius*, 
even following the old fyftem of the world, could 
exclaim, 

Quis regere immenfi fummam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis eft moderanter habenas? 

Qii'.? gariter ccelos omnes convertere ? Vt omnes 
Ignibus setheriis terras fuffire feraces? 

Omnibus inque locis efl'e omni tempore prsefto ? 

If 

* Lib. xi> 1004 

• j 
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If Tully f efteemed this reafoning fo natural as to 
pdt it into the mouth of his Epicurean, J^jribus 

• enifii oculis anirni intueri potuit vejler Plato fabricam 
illam tanti Bperis , qua conjlrui a Deo atque adificari 

. ntundum facit? qua molitio? qua f err amenta? quivec- 
tes# qua macbinaP qui minijlri tanti muneris fuerunt? 
quemadmodum autem obedire et parere voluntati ar- 
cbitefti aer, ignis, aqua, terra potuerunt ? If this ar- 
gument, I fay, had any force in former ages, how 
much greater mull it have at prefent, when the 
bounds of Nature are fo infinitely enlarged, and fuch 
a magnificent feene is opened to us ? It is ft ill more 
unreasonable to form our idea of fo unlimited a cauic 
from our experience of the narrow productions of 
human defign and invention. 

The difeoveries by microfcopes, as they open a 
new univerfe in miniature, are ftill objections, ac- 
cording to you ; arguments, according to me. The 
farther we pufh our refearches of this kind, we are 
ftill led to infer the univerfal caufe of all to be vaftly 
different from mankind, or from any objcCt of human 
experience and obfervation. 

-•And what fay* you to the difeoveries in anatomy, 
chemiftry, botany?- Thefe furely are no objec- 

tions, replied Cleanthes: they only difeover new 
inftances of art and contrivance. It is ftill the image 
of mind reflected on us from innumerable objects. 
Add a mind like the human, faid Philo. I know 
of no other, replied Cleantiies. And the liker the 
better, infilled Philo. To be fure, faid Clean- 
thes. 

Now, Cleanthes, faid Philo, with an air of 

* alacrity and triumph, mark the confequcnces. Firjl, 
By thig method of reafoning, you renounce all claim 
to infinity in any of the attributes of the Deity. 
For as the ^ufe ought only to be proportioned to 
the effeCt ; and the effeCt, fo far as it falls under our 
cognifance, is not infinite; what pretenfions have 


* De nat. Deor. lib. 
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we, upon your fuppolitions, to afcribe that attribute 
to the divine Being? You will ftill inlift, that, by 
removing him fo much from all limilarity to human 
preatures, we give into the rnoft arbitrary hypothelis, 
and at the fame time weaken all proofs of his exift,- 
ence. 

Secondly, You have no reafon, on your theory, for 
afcribing perfcdlion to the Deity, even in his finite 
capacity; or for fuppofing him free from every error, 
miftake, or incoherence, in his undertakings. There 
are many inexplicable difficulties in the works of 
Mature, which, if we allow a perfedl author to be 
proved a priori, ai£ eafily folved, and become only 
teeming difficulties, from the narrow capacity of 
man, who cannot trace infinite relations. But ac- 
cording to your method of reafoning, thefe difficul- 
ties become all real; and perhaps will be infilled on, 
as new inftarices of likenefs to human art and con- 
trivance. At leaft, you mull acknowledge, that it 
is impoffible tor us to tell, from our limited views, 
whether this fyftem contains any great faults, or de- 
ferves any confiderable praiie, if compared to other 
poffible, and even real fyftems. Could a pcafant, 15* 
the JEneid were read to him, pronounce that poem 
to be abfolutely faultlefs, or even affign to its proper 
rank among the productions of human wit; he, who 
had never leen any other production? 

But were this world ever fo perfedl a produdtion, 
it mull ftill remain uncertain, whether all the ex- 
cellencies of the work can juftly be afcribcd to tht> 
•workman. If we furvey a fhip, what an exalted 
idea mull we form of the ingenuity of the carpenter 
who framed fo complicated, ufeful, and beautiful a ' 
machine ? And what furprife mull we feel, when we 
find him a ftupid mechanic, who imitated others, 
and copied an art, which, through a lojig fucceffion 
of ages, after multiplied trials, miftakes, corredtions, 
deliberations, apd controverfies, had been gradually 
improving ? Many worlds might have been botched 
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and bungled, throughout an eternity, ere this lyftem 
was ftruck out; much labour loft; many fruitless 
trials made; and a flow, but continued, improvement 
carried on during infinite ages in the .art of world- 
making. In fuch-fubje&s, who can determine where 
the truth, nay, who can conjecture, where the pro- 
bability, lies; amidft a great number of hypothetic 
which may be propofed, and a ltiil greater number 
which may be imagined? 

And what fliadow of an argument, continued 
Phil’o, can you produce, from your hypothefis, to 
prove the unity of the Deity ? A great number of 
men join in building a houle or Ihip, in rearing a 
city, in framing a commonwealth: why may not 
feveral deities combine in contriving and framing a 
world? This is only fo much greater fimilarity to 
human affairs. By (haring the work among feveral, 
we may fo much farther limit the attributes of each, 
and get rid of that extenlive power and knowledge, 
which muft be fuppofed in one deity, and which, 
according to you, can only ferve to v\ oaken the proof 
of his exiftence. And if fuch fooliih, fuch vicious 
, features as man can yet often unite in framing and 
. executing one plan; how much more thole deities 
or daemons, whom we may fuppofe feveral degrees 
more pevfed ? 

To multiply capfes without neceftity, is indeed 
contrary to true philofophy: but this principle ap- 
plies not to the prefent cafe. Were one deity ante- 
cedently proved by your theory, who were poflefled 
of every attribute requilite to the production of the 
univerfe ; it would be nee*dlefs, 1 own, (though not 
abfurd), to fuppofe any other deity exiltcut. But 
while it is Hill a queftion, Whether all thefe attri- 
butes are united in one fubject, or difperfed among 
feveral independent beings; bv what phenomena in 
nature can we pretend to decide the contr overly ? 
Where we fee a body raifed in a fcale, we are lure 
that there is in the oppofite fcale, however concealed 

q g ^ * fr 
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front fight, fome counterpoifing weight equal to it t 
but it is ftill allowed to doubt, whether that weight 
be an aggregate of feveral diftintt bodies, or nine 
uniform united mai's. And if the weight requifite 
very much exceeds any thing which we have evey 
ieen conjoined in any iingle body, the former fup- 
pofition becomes ftill more probable and natural. 
An intelligent? being of fuch vaft power and capacity 
as is neceflary to produce the univerfe, or, to fpeak 
in the language of ancient philofophy, fo prodigious 
an animal exceeds all analogy, and even comprehen- 

But farther, Cleanthes: Men are mortal, and 
renew their fpecies by generation ; and this is com- 
mon to all living creatures. The two great fexes of 
male and female, fays Milton, animate the world. 
Why muft this circumftance, fo univerfal, fp eflen- 
♦ial, be excluded from thofe numerous and limited 
deities? Behold, then, the theogeny of ancient times 
brought back upon us. 

And why not become a perfedt Anthropomorphite? 
Why not afiert the deity or deities to be corporeal, 
and to have eyes, a nofe, mouth, cars, &c.? Epicl-.*.~ 
rus maintained, that no man had ever feen reafon 
but in a human figure ; therefore the gods muft have 
a human figure. And this argument, which is de- 
fervedly fo much ridiculed by Cicero, becomes, ac- 
cording to you, folid and philofophical. 

In a word, Cleanthes, a man, who follows your 
hypothefis, is able, perhaps, to aflert, ox conje&urey-v 
that the univerfe, fometijne, arofe from fomething 
like defign: but beyond that pofition he cannot af- 
certain one fingle circumftance ; and is left after- 
wards to fix every point of his theology, by the ut- 
moft licence of fancy and hypothefis. This world, 
for aught he knows, is very faulty an£ imperfedl, 
compared tq a fuperior ftandard ; and was only the 
firft rude eflay of fome infant deity, who afterwards 
Abandoned it, alhamed of his lame performance; it 
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is the work only of fome dependent, inferior deity; 
add is the object of derifion to his fuperiors: it is the 
prtftlu&ion of old age and dotage in fome fuperan- 
nuated deity: and ever lince his death, has run on 
at adventures, from the firft impulfe and adiive 
force which it received from him. You juftly give 
iigns of horror, Demea, at thefe ilrangp fuppofitions; 
but thefe, and a thoufand more of the fame kind, are 
Cleanthes’s fuppofitions, not mine. From the 
moment the attributes of the Deity are fuppoied 
finite*, all thefe have place. And I cannot, for my 
part, think, that fo wild and unfettled a fyftem of 
theology is, in any refpedt, preferable to none at alL 
Thefe fuppofitions I abfolutely difown, cried Cle- 
anthes : they ftrike me, however, with no horror; 
efpecially when propofed in that rambling way in 
which they drop from you. On the contrary, they 
give me pleafure, when I fee that, by the utmoit 
indulgence of your imagination, you never get rid 
of the hypothelis of defign in the univerfe; but are 
obliged at every turn to have recourfe to it. To this 
conceffion I adhere fteadily ; and this I regard as a 
'Sufficient foundation for religion. 


PART VI. 


I T muft be a flight fabric, indeed, faid 

which can be ere&ed on fo tottering a foundation. 
While we are uncertain, whether thefe is one deity 
or many; wjiether the deity or deities, to whom we 
owe our cxiftence, be perfect or imperfect, lubordi- 
nate or fupreme, dead or alive ; what trull (or con- 
fidence can we repofe in them? What devotion or 

worihip 
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worlhip addrefs to them ? What veneration or obe-r 
dience pay them? To all the purpofes of life, the 
theory of religion becomes altogether ufelefs: and 
even with regard to fpeculative confequences, its un- 
certainty* according to you, mull: render it totally 
precarious and unfatisfadlory. < 

To render it ftill more unfatisfa&ory, faid Philo, 
there occurs to me another hypothelis, which mull 
acquire an air of probability from the method of 
reafoning fo much infilled on by Cleanthes. That 
like effeds arife from like caules : this principle he 
fuppofes the foundation of all religion. But there 
is another principle of the fame kind, no lefs certain, 
and derived from the fame fource of experience ; 
Thqt where feyeral known circumftances are obfer- 
ved to be fimilar, the unknown will alfo be found 
iimilar. Thus, if we fee the limbs of a human body, 
we conclude, that it is alfo attended with a human 
head, though hid from us. Thus, if we fee, through 
a chink in a wall, a fmall part of the fun, we con- 
clude, that, were the Avail removed, we Ihould fee 
the whole body. In Ihort, this method of reafoning 
is fo obvious and familiar, that no rfcruple can evw* 
be made with regard to its folidity. 

Now if we furvey the univerfe, fo far as it falls 
under our knowledge, it bears a great refemblance 
to an animal or organized body, and feems actuated 
with a like principle of life and motion. A conti- 
nual circulation of matter in it produces no diforder; 
a continual wafte in every part is inceflantly repaid, 
ed : the clofefl fympathy is perceived throughout the 
entire fyftem: and each part or member, in perform- 
ing its ' proper offices, operates both to its own pre- * 
fervation and to that of the whole. The world, • 
therefore, I infer, is an animal; and the Deity is the 
SOUL of the world, actuating it, and actuated by 
it. 

You have too much learning, Cleanthes, to be 
at all furprifejd at this opinion, which, you know. 

was 
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was maintained by almoft all the Theifts of anti- 
quity, and chiefly prevails in their difcourfes and 
reasonings. For though forpetimes the ancient phi- 
loibphers r.eafon from final caufes, as if they thought 
tjie world the wprkmanlhip of God; yet it appears 
rather their favourite notion to consider it as his bo- 
dy, whofe organization renders it fubfervient to him. 
And it mull be confefled, that as the univerfe refem- 
hles more a human body than it does the works of 
human art and contrivance ; if our limited analogy 
coulcf ever, with any propriety, be extended to the 
whole of nature, the inference feems jufter in favour 
of the ancient than the modern theory. 

There are many other advantages, too, in the for- 
mer theory, which recommended it to the ancient 
Theologians. Nothing more repugnant to all their 
notions, becaufe nothing more repugnant to common 
experience, than mind without body ; a mere fpiri- 
tual fubftance, which fell not under their fenfes nor 
comprehenfion, and of which they had not obferved 
one Angle inftance throughout all nature. Mind and 
body they knew, becaufe they felt both: an order, 
* -Aangement, organization, or internal machinery, in 
both, they likewile*knew, after the fame manner: 
and it could not but feem reafonable to transfer this 
experience to the univerfe; and to fuppofe the divine 
mind and body to be alfo coeval, and to have both of 
them, order and arrangement, naturally inherent in 
them, and infeparableJrom them. 

* Here, therefore, is a new fpecies of Anthropomor - 
phifm, Cleanthes, on which you may deliberate ; 
t and a theory which feems not liable to any confi- 
derable difficulties. You are too much fuperior, 
furely^ to fyjlematical prejudices, to find any more dif- 
ficulty in fuppoling an animal body to be, originally, 
of itfelf, or from unknown caufes, pofieffed of order 
and organization, than in fuppoling a fimilar order 
to belong to mind. But the vulgar prejudice, that 
body and mind ought always to accompany each 

other, 
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other, ought not, one Ihould think, to be entirely 
neglected ; fince it is founded on vulgar experience , 
the -only guide which you profefs to follow in'’ all 
thefe theological inquiries. And if you’aflert, that 
our limited experience is an unequal ftandard, by • 
which to judge of the unlimited extent of nature ; 
you entirely abandon your own hypothefis, and mult 
thenceforward adopt our Myflicifm, as you call it, 
and admit of the abfolute incomprehenfibility of the 
Divine Nature. 

This theory, I own, replied Clianthes, has never 
before occurred to me, though a pretty natural one ; 
and 1 cannot readily, upon fo fhort an examination 
and refledion, deliver any opinion with regard to it. 
You are very fcrupulous, indeed, faid Philo: were 
I to examine any fyftem of yours, I Ihould not have 
a&ed with half that caution and referve, in ftarting 
objections and difficulties to it. However, if any 
thing occur to you, you will oblige us by propoling 
it. 

Why then, replied Cleantiies, it feems to me, 
that though the world does, in many circumltances, 
refemble an animal body, yet is the Analogy alfo dt*"*- 
fedive in many circumftances the molt material; no 
organs of fenfe ; no feat of thought or reafon ; no 
one precife origin of motion and adion. In Ihort, 
it feems to bear a ftronger refemblance to a vegetable 
than to an‘ animal ; and your inference would be fo 
far inconclufive in favour of the foul of the world. 

But in the next place, your theory feems to im- 
ply the eternity of the world ; and that is a principle 
which, I think, can be refuted by the ftrongeft rea- . 
Tons and probabilities. I Ihall fuggeft an argument 
to this purpofe, which, I believe, has not bepn in- • 
lifted on by any writer. Thofe who reafon from the 
late origin of arts and fciences, though % their infer- 
ence wants not force, may perhaps be refuted by 
confiderations derived from the nature of human fo- 
ciety, which is in continual revolution, between ig- 
norance 
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norance and knowledge, liberty and flavery, riches 
and poverty ; fo that it is impollible for us, from our 
limited experience, to foretel with aflu ranee what 
cv.ents mayor may not be expelled. Ancient learn- 
ing and hiftory feem to have been in great danger of 
entirely perilling after the inundation of the barba- 
rous nations ; and had thefe convulfions continued a 
little longer, or been a little more violent, we ihould 
not probably have now known what palled in the 
world a few centuries before us. Nay, were it not 
for the fuperllition of the Popes, who preferved a 
little jargon of Latin, in order to fupport the appear- 
ance of an ancient and univerfal church, that tongue 
muft have been utterly loft : in which cafe, the we- 
ftern world, being totally barbarous, would not have 
been in a fit difpofition for receiving the Greek lan- 
guage and learning, which was conveyed to them af- 
ter the lacking of Constantinople. When learn- 
ing and books had been extinguilhed, even the me- 
chanical arts would have fallen confiderably to de- 
cay ; and it is ealily imagined, that fable or tradi- 
tion might aferibe to them a much later origin than 
ike true one. This vulgar argument, therefore, a- 
gainft the eternity pf the world, feems a little pre- 
carious. 

But here appears to be the foundation of a better 
argument. Lucullus was the firft that brought 
cherry-trees from Asia to Europe ; though that 
tree thrives fo well in many European climates, that 
k grows in the woods without any culture. Is it 
poffible that, throughout a whole eternity, no Eu- 
ropean had ever paffed into Asia, and thought of 
tranfplanting fo delicious a fruit into his own coun- 
try ? Or if the tree was once tranfplanted and pro- 
pagated, how could it ever afterwards perifh ? Em- 
pires may rife and fall ; liberty and flavery fucceed 
alternately ignorance and knowledge give place to 
each other ; but the cherry-tree will Hill remain in 
the woods of Greece, Spain, and Italy, and will 

* neyer 
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never be a ffedted by the revolutions of human fo- 
ciety. • 

It is not two thoufand years lince vines r/ere 
tranfplanted into France; though there is no qli- 
rhate in the world more favourable to them. It is , 
not three centuries lince horfes, cows, fheep, fwine, 
dogs, corn, were known in America. Is it pof* 
fible that, during the revolutions of a whole eternity# 
there never arofe a Columbus, who might open the 
communication between Europe and that Continent? 
We may as well imagine, that all men would 'wear 
ftockings for ten thoufand years, and never have the 
fenfe to think of garters to tie them. All thefe Teem 
convincing proofs of the youth, or rather infancy, of 
the world ; as being founded on the operation of 
principles more Conftartt and Heady than thofe by 
which human fociety is governed and directed. No- 
thing lefs than a total convulfion of the elements will 
ever deftroy all the European animals and vege- 
tables which are now to be found in the Weltern 
world* 

And what argument have you againft fuch eon- 
vuliions, replied Philo ? Strong a»d almoft incosk— 
tellable proofs may be traced over the whole earth, 
that every part of this globe has continued for many 
ages entirely covered with water. And though or- 
der were fuppofed infeparable from matter, and in- 
herent in it ; yet may matter be fufceptible of many 
and great revolutions, through the endlefs periods of 
eternal duration. The ihceflant changes, to which 
every part of it is fubjeft, feem to intimate fome 
fuch general transformations ; though at the fame 
time it is obfervable, that all the changes and cor- * 
ruptions of which we have ever had experience, are ■ 
but paflages from one Hate of order to another; nor 
can matter ever reft in total deformity and confu- 
fion. Whaf we fee in the parts, we ihay infer in 
the whole ; at lead, that is the method of reafoning 
on which you reft your whole theory. And were I 

obliged 
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obliged to defend any particular fyftem of this na« 
ture (which I never willingly fhould do), I cfteem 
none more plaufible than that which afcribes an e- 
terhal inherent principle of order to the world ; tho' 
attended with great and continual revolutions and 
alterations. This at once folves all difficulties ; and 
if the folution, by being fo general, is not entirely 
complete and fatisfadtory, it is at lead; a theory that 
we mull, fooner or later, have recourfe to, whate- 
ver fyftem we embrace. How could things have 
been, as they are, were there not an original, inhe- 
rent principle of order fomewhere, in thought or in 
matter ? And it is very indifferent to which of thefc 
we give the preference. Chance has no place, on 
any hypothecs, fceptical or religious. Every thing 
is furely governed by fteady, inviolable' laws. And 
were the inmoft effence of things laid open to us, we 
Ihould then difeover a feene, of which, at prefent, 
we can have no idea. Inftead of admiring the order 
of natural beings, we Ihould clearly fee, that it was 
abfolutely impoffxble for them, in the fmalleft article, 
evter to admit of any other difpolition. 

Were any one inclined to revive the ancient Pa- 
gan Theology, Vhich maintained, as we learn from 
Hefiod, that this gldbe was governed by 30,000 dei- 
ities, who arofe from the unknown powers of nature ; 
'you would naturally objedt, Cleanthes, that no- 
thing is gained by this hypothefis ; and that it is as 
eafy to fuppofe all men and animals, beings more 
numerous, but lefs perfedt, to have fprung imme- 
diately from a like origin. . Pufli the fame inference 
a ftep farther ; and you will find a numerous fociety 
, of deities as explicable as one univerfal deity, who 
poffeffes, within himfelf, the powers and perfections 
of the. whole fociety. All thefe fyftems, then, of 
Scepticifm, Polytheifm, and Theifm, you mult al- 
low, on yoijr principles, to be on a like footing, and 
that no one of them, has any advantage over the 
a others. 
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others. You may thence learn the fallacy of your 

principles. 


P ART VII. 


B UT here, continued Philo, in examining the 
ancient fyilem of the foul of the world, there 
ftrikes me, all on a fudden, a new idea, which, if 
juft, muft go near to fubvert all your reafoning, and 
deftroy even your firft inferences on which you re- 
pofe fuch confidence. If the univerfe bears a great- 
er likenefs to animal bodies and to vegetables, than 
to the works of human art, it is more probable that 
its caufe refembles the cauie of the former than that: 
of the latter; and its origin ought rather to be afcri- 
bed to generation or vegetation than to reafon or de- 
fign. Your conclufion, even accorijing to your own 
principles, is therefore lame and defedtive. 

Pray open up this argument a little farther, faid 
Demea ; for I do not rightly apprehend it, in thatj 
concife manner in which you have exprefled it. 

Our friend Cleanthes, replied Philo, as you 
have heard, aflerts, that lince no quellion of fadt can 
be proved otherwise than by experience, the exig- 
ence of a deity admits not of proof from any other 
medium. The world, fays .he, refembles the works 
of human contrivance : therefore its caufe muft alfo • 
refemble that of the other. Here we may remark, 
thaljthe operation of one very fmall part of nature, 
tgggjHt man, upon another very finall part, to wit 
,|P inanimate matter lying within his r^ach, is the_ 
$pfe by which Cleanthes judges of the origin of 
the whole ; and he meafures objedts, fo widely dif- 

pro- 
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proportioned by die 0oe individual ftandard. fiat 
to wave all objections drawn from this topic, I af- 
firm, that there are other parts of the univerfe (be- 
fides the machines of human invention) which bear 
ftill a greatel- refemblance to the fabric of the world, 
had which therefore afford a better conje&ure con- 
cerning the univexfal origin of this fyftem. Thefe 
parts are adimals and vegetables. The* world plain- 
ly refembles more an .animal or a vegetable, than it 
does a Watch or a knitting-loom. Its caufe, there- 
fore, it is more probable, refembles the caufe of the 
former. The caufe of the former is generation or 
Vegetation. The caufe, therefore, of the world, we 
may infer to be fomething fimilar or analogous to 
generation or vegetation. 

But how is it conceivable, faid Demea, that the 
world can arife from any thing fimilar to vegetation 
or generation? 

Very eafiiy, Replied Philo. In like manner as a 
tree iheds its feed into the neighbouring fields, and 
produces other trees; fo the great vegetable, the 
world, or this planetary fyftem, produces within it- 
felf certain feeds j which, being fcattered into the 
furrounding chaos, vegetate into new worlds. A 
comet, for inftance. Is the feed of a world ; and af- 
ter it has been fully ripened, by palling from fun to 
yon, and ftar to ftar, it is at laft tailed into the un- 
formed dements which every where furround this 
univerfe, and immediately fprouts up into a new fy- 
ftem. 

Or if, for the fake of variety (for I fee no other 
advantage), we fhould fuppofe this world to.be an 
fftimal ; a comet is the egg of this animal: and in 
like manner as an oftrich lays its egg in the land, 
*whicn, .without any farther care, hatches the egg, 

and produces a new animal ; fo I under ftand 

you, lays Demea : But what wild, arbitrary fuppo- 
fitions are thefe ? What data have you fot fuch ex- 
traordinary 'Cpnclufions ? And is the flight, imagi- 

VfiL.II. UK .nary 
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nary refemblance of the world to & vegetable or an 
animal fufficient to eftablifh the fame inference with 
regard to both ? Objedts, which are in general fo 
widely different, ought they to be a ftandard' for 
each other? 

Right, cries Philo : This is the topic on which ! 
have all along infilled. I have Hill alferted, that we 
have no data, to eftablifh any fyftein of cofmogony. 
Our experience, fo imperfect in itfelf, and fo limi- 
ted both in extent and duration, can afford us no 
probable conjecture concerning the whole of things. 
But if we muft needs fix on fome bypothefis, by 
what rule, pray, ought we to determine our choice ? 
Is there any other rule than the greater fimilarity of 
the objedts compared ? And does not a plant or an. 
animal, which fprings from vegetation or generation, 
bear a ftronger refemblance to the world, than does 
any artificial machine, which arifes from reafon and 
defign ? 

But what is this vegetation and generation of which 
you talk, faid Demea? Can you explain their ope- 
rations, and anatomize that fine internal ftruCture on 
whicir they depend ? 

As much, at leaft, replied Philo, as C .eantAes 
can explain the operations of ‘reafon, or anatomize 
that internal ftruClure on which it depends. Bui 
without any fuch elaborate difquifitions, when I fee 
an animal, I infer that it fprang from generation j 
and that with as great certainty as you conclude a 
houfe to have been reared by defign. Thefe words, 
generation , reafon , mark only certain powers and 
energies in nature, whofe effects are known, but 
whom eflence is incomprehenfible ; and one of thefe 
principles, more than the other, has no privilege for 
being made a ftandard to the whole of nature. . * 
In reality, Demea, it may reafonably be expected, 
that the larger the views are which we take of things, 
the better Vull they conduct us in our coiiclufions con- 
cerning fuch extraordinary and fuch magnificent fub- 

„ JeCls. 
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je&s. In this little comer of the world alone, there 
are. four principles, ReaJon, In/HnEt, Generation , Ve- 
getation, which are fimilar to each other, and are 
the. cauies qf fimilar effeCts. What a number of 
other principles may we naturally fuppofe in the im- 
nfcnfe extent and variety of the univerfe, could we 
travel from planet to planet and from fyftem to fyftcm, 
in order to examine each part of this mighty fabric ? 
Any one of thefe four principles above mentioned 
(and a hundred others, which lie open to our con- 
jecture) may afford us a theory* by which to judge 
of the origin of the world ; and it is a palpable and 
egregious partiality, to confine our view entirely to 
that principle by which our own minds operate. Were 
this principle more intelligible on that account, fuch 
a partiality might be fomewhat excufable : But rea- 
fon, in its internal fabric and ftruCture, is really as 
little known to us as inftinCt or vegetation ; and per- 
haps even that vague, undeterminatc word, Nature , 
to which the vulgar refer every thing, is not at the 
botjtom more inexplicable. The effects of thefe prin- 
ciples are all known to us from experience : But the 
principles themfelves, and their manner of opera- 
tion, are totally unknpwn : Nor is it lefs intelligible, 
or lefs conformable to experience, to fay, that the 
w orld arofe by vegetation from a feed fhed by another 
vorld, than to fay that it arofe from a divine reafon 
or contrivance, according to the fenfe in which Cle- 
anthes underftands it. 

But methinks, faid DemeA, if the world had a 
vegetative quality, and could fow the feeds of new 
worlds into the infinite chaos, this power would 
be ftill an additional argument for defign in its author* 
For whence could arife fo wonderful a faculty but 
from defign? Or how can order fpring from any 
thing which perceives not that order which it be- 
llows ? m . 

You need only look around you, replied Philo, 
to Xatisfy yourfelf with regard to this quefiion. A 

fi ha * tree 
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tree beftows order and organization on that tree which 
fprings from it, without knowing die order : an ani- 
mal, in the fame manner, on its offsfpring ; a bird, 
on its neft ; and inftances of this kind ate even more 
frequent in the world, than thofe of order, which 
arife from reafon and contrivance. To fay that; all 
this order in animals and vegetables proceeds ulti- 
mately from ‘defign, is begging the queftion: nor can 
that great point be afcertained otherwife than by 
proving, a priori both that order is, from its nature, 
mfeparably attached to thought ; and that it can ne- 
ver, of itfelf, or from original unknown principles, 
belong to matter. • 

But farther, Demea, this objection, which you 
urge, can never be made ufe of by Cleanthes, with- 
out renouncing a defence which he has already made 
againft one of my objections. When I inquired con- 
cerning the caufe of that fupreme reafon and intelli- 
gence, into which he refolves every thing ; he told 
me, that the impoflibility of fatisfying fuch inquiries 
could never be admitted as an objection in any fpe- 
eieS of philofophy. We muji Jiop fomewhere, fays he; 
nor it ever within the reach of human capacity to ex- 
plain ultimate caufes, or Jhow the lafl connexions of any 
obje&s. It it fujjicient, if the Jleps , fo far at we gn t 
are fupported by experience and obferoation. No^L 
that vegetation and generation, as well as reafor\ 
are experienced to be principles of order in nature, 
is undeniable. If I reft my fyftem of cofmogony on 
the former preferably to the latter, it is at my choice. 
The matter feems entirely arbitrary. And when 
Cleanthes aiks me what is the caufe of my great 
vegetative or generative faculty, I am equally intitled 
to afk him the caufe of his great reafoning principle. 
Theie queftions we have agreed to forbearon both 
fldcs ; and it is chiefly his intereft on the prefent oc- 
cafion to. flick to this agreement. Judging by our 
limited and imperfect experience, generation hasfome 
privileges above reafon : For we fee every day the 
* latter 
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latter arife from the former, never the former from 
the latter. 

Compare, I befeech 7011, the confequenccs on both 
fidps. Thq world, fay I, refembles an animal ; there- 
fore it is ah animal, therefore it arofe from generation. 
The fteps, I confefs, are wide ; yet there is fome 
fmall appearance of analogy in each ftep. The world, 
fays Cleanthes, refembles a machine ; therefore it 
is a machine, therefore, it arofe from defign. The 
fteps here are equally wjde, and the analogy lefs 
linking. And if he pretends to carry on my hypo- 
thecs a ftep farther, and to infer defign or reafon 
from the great principle of generation, on which I 
infill ; I may, with better authority, ufe the fame 
freedom to pulh farther bis hypothecs, and infer a 
divine generation or theogeny from his principle of 
reafon. I have at leaft fome faint fliadow of expe- 
rience, which is the utmoft that can ever be attained 
in the prefent fubje£t. Reafon, in innumerable in- 
ftances, is obferved to arife from the principle of ge- 
neration, and never to arjfe from any other priii' 
ciple. 

Hesiod, and. all the ancient mythologifts, were 
fo ftruck with this analogy, that they uuiverfally 
explained the origin of nature from an animal birth 
and copulation. Plato too, fq far as he is intelli- 
gible, feems to have adopted fome fuch notion in his 

The Bramins aflert, that the world arofe from an 
infinite fpjder, who fpun this whole complicated 
Tnafs from his bowels, and annihilates afterwards the 
whole or any part of it, by abforbing it again, and 
refolving it into his own cflence. Here is a fpecies of 
cofmogony. which appears to us ridiculous; becaufe a 
fpider is a little contemptible animal, whofe opera- 
tions we are never likely to take for a model of the 
whole unijferfe. But Hill here is a new fpecies of ana- 
logy, even in our globe. And were there a planet 
wholly inhabited by fpiders (which is very pollible), 

II h 1 . this 
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this inference would there appear as natural and ir- 
refragable as that which in our planet afcribes the 
origin of all things to defign and intelligence, as.ex- 
plained by Cleanthes. Why an orderly fyftem 
may not be fpun from the belly as well as from the 
brain, it will be difficult for him to give a fatisfadtoty 
reafon. 

1 muft confefs, Philo, replied Cleanthes, that of 
all men living, the talk which you have undertaken, 
of raifing doubts and objections, fuits you bell, and 
feems, in a manner, natural and unavoidable to you. 
So great is your fertility of invention, that I am not 
alhamed to acknowledge myfelf unable, on a fudden, 
to folve regularly fuch out-of-the-way difficulties as 
you incefiantly Itart upon me: though I clearly fee,' 
in general, their fallacy and error. And I queftion 
not, but you are yourlelf, at prefent, in the fame 
pafe, and have not the folution fo ready as the ob- 
jection: while you muft be fenlible, that common 
lenfe and reafon are entirely againft you : and that 
fuch whimlies as you have delivered, may puzzle, 
but never can convince us. 


PARI- VIII. 


W HAT you aferibe to the fertility of ray in- 
vention, replied Philo, is entirely owing 
to the nature of the fubjedt. In lubjedts, adapted 
to the narrow compafs of human reafon, there w com- 
monly but one determination,’ which carries proba- 
bility or conviction with it ; and to a mgp of found 
judgment, all other fuppolitions, but that one, ap- 
pear entirely abfurd and chimerical. But in fuch 

qiieftions 
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quell ions as thtf prefent, a hundred contradictory 
v^ews may preferve a kind of imperfedt analogy ; and 
invention has here full fcope to exert itfelf. Without 
any great effort of' thought, I believe that 1 could, 
.in ‘an inflant, propofe other fyftems of cqfmogony, 
•which would have fome feint appearance of truth ; 
though it is a thoufand, a million to one, if either 
yours or any one of mine be the true fyftem. 

For inllance ; wh^t if I fhould revive the old E- 
r 1 cure an hypotheiis ? This is commonly, and I be- 
lieve juftly, e&eemed the moll ablurd fyflem that 
has yet been propofed j yet, I know not, whether, 
with a few alterations, it might not be brought to 
bear a faint appearance of probability. Inftead of 
fuppoling matter infinite, as Epicurus did ; let us 
luppoie it finite. A finite number of particles is only 
fufceptible of finite tranfpofition? : and it mull hap- 
pen, in an eternal duration, that every polfible order 
or polition muft be tried an infinite number of times. 
This world, therefore, with all its events, even the 
moll minute, has before been produced and dellroy- 
ed’ and will again be produced am} dellroyed, with- 
out any bounds and limitations.. No one, who has 
a conception of*the powers of infinite, in comparifon 
of finite, will ever fcruple this determination. 

. But this fuppofes, faid Demea, that matter can 
acquire motion, without^any voluntary agent or firll 
mover. 

And where is the difficulty, replied Philo, of that 
fiippofition? Every event, before experience, is equal- 
fy difficult and incomprehenfible ; and every event, 
after experience, is equally eafy and intelligible. 
Motion, in many inftances, from gravity, from ela- 
llicity, from electricity, begins in matter, without 
any known voluntary agent : and to fuppofe always, 
in thele cafes, an unknown voluntary agent, is mere 
hypotheiis ; and hypotheiis attended with no advan- 
ces. Tfie beginning of motion in matter itfelf is 

H h 4 a? 
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as conceivable & priori, as its communication from 
mind and intelligence. 

Befides; why may not motion have been propa- 
gated by impulfe through all eternity ; ajid the fame 
ftock of it, or nearly the fame, be Hill upheld in the 
univerfe? As much as is loll by the com pofoion of. 
motion, as much is gained by its refolution. And 
whatever the quufes are, the faCl is certain, that loat- 
ter is, and always has been, in continual agitation, 
as far as human experience or traditiop leaches. 
There is not probably, at prefent, in the <#$idle ami- 
verfe, one particle of matter at abfolute red. 

And this very confideration too, continued PhiIo, 
which we have ftumbled on in the courfe of the ar- 
gument, ‘fuggefts a new hypothecs of cofmogony, 
that is not abfolutely abfurd and improbable. Is 
there a fyftem, an order, an ceconomy of things, by 
which matter' can preferve that perpetual agitation 
which feems effential to it, and yet maintain a con- 
ftancy in the forms which it produces ? There cer- 
tainly is fuch an {Economy : for this is actually the 
cafe with the prefent world.’ The continual motion 
of matter,' therefore, in lefs than infinite tranfpofi- 
tions, mult produce this ceconomy or order; and by 
its very nature,' that order, whfen once eftablilhed, 
fupports itfelf, ’ for many ages, if not to eternity. 

But wherever' matter is fo poifed, arranged, and. 
adjufted, as to continue in perpetual motion, and yet 
preferve' a conftancy in the forms, its fituation mull, 
of neceflity, have all the feme appearance of art and 
contrivance which We obferve at prefent. AU the 
parts of each form mull have a relation to each other, 
and to the whole*: and the whole itfelf mull have a 
relation to the other parts of the univerfe ; to the 
element, in which the form fubfifts; to the mate- 
rials, with which it repairs its walte' and decay; and 
to every other form, which is hollile dr friendly. A 
defect in any of thefe particulars deftroys *tbe form; 
*hd the matter of wluch it is compofcd is again fet 
* loofe, 
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fcfcjfe, and is thrown into irregular motions and fer- 
mentations, till it unite itfelf to fome other regular 
forpn If no fiich form be prepared to receive it, 
and if there be a great quantity of this corrupted 
.matter in the univerfe, jhe univerfe itfelf i$ entirely 
difordered; whether it be the feeble embryo of a 
world in its firft beginnings that is thus dedroyed, 
or the rotten carcafe of one languilhing in old age 
and infirmity. In either cafe, a chaos enfues; till 
finite, though innumerable, revolutions produce at 
lad feme forms, whofe parts and organs ' are fo ad- 
jufted as to fupport the forms amidft a contiued fuc- 
ceflion of matter. 

Suppofe (for we (hall endeavour to vary the ex* 
predion) that matter were thrown into any. polition, 
by a blind, unguided force ; it is evident, that this 
firft polition mud in all probability be the molt con* 
fufed and molt diforderly imaginable, without any 
feiemblance to thofe works of human contrivance, 
which, along with a fymmetry of parts, diljpover an 
adjuftipent of means to ends, and a tendency to felf- 
prefervation. If the adtuating force ceafe after this 
operation, matte/ mult remain for ever in diforder, 
and continue an immenfe chaos, without any pro- 
portion or adtivity. *Butfuppofe, that the adtuating 
force, whatever it be, dill continues in matter, this 
fird polition will immediately give place to a fecond, 
which will likewife in all probability be as diforderly 
as the fird, and fo on through many fuccellions of 
Changes and revolutions. ‘ No particular order or 
polition ever continues a moment unaltered. The 
original force, dill remaining in adtivity, gives a per* 
.petual redlefinefs to matter. Every poffible fituation 
is produced, and indantly dedroyed. If a glimpfe 
or dawn of order appears for a moment, it is indant- 
ly hurried away, and confounded, by that never- 
ceafing forQp which adluates every part of matter. 
“54ms the univerfe goes on for many ages in a con- 
tinued fucceffion of chaos and diforder. But is k 

not 
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not polfible that it may fettle at laftj' fo as not to lofe 
its motion and adtive force (for that we have fup-: 
pofed inherent in it), yet fo as to preferve an unifor- 
mity of appearance, amidft the continual motion and 
flu&uation of its parts? This we find to be the cafe 
with the univerfe at prefent. Every individual is. 
perpetually changing, and every part of every' indi- 
vidual; and yet the whole remains in appearance 
the fame. May we not hope for fuch a pofition, or 
rather be allured of it, from the eternal revolutions 
of unguided matter; and may not this account for 
all the appearing wifdom and contrivance which is 
in the univerfe? Let us contemplate the fubjedl a 
little, and we fhall find, that this adjuftment, if at- 
tained by matter, of a feeming liability in the forms, 
with a real and perpetual revolution or . motion of 
parts, affords a plaufible, if not a true, folution of the 
difficulty. 

It is in vain, therefore, to infill upon the ufes of 
the parts in animals or vegetables, and their curious 
adjuftment to each other. 1 would fain know, how 
an animal could fubfift, unlefs its parts were fq 
adjufted? Do we not find, that it immediately pe- 
rifhes whenever this adjuftment ^ceafes, and that its 
matter corrupting tries fome new form? It happens,, 
indeed, that the parts of the wqrld are fo well adjuft- 
ed, that fome regular form immediately lays claim 
to this corrupted matter: and if it were not fo, could 
the world fubfift? Mull it not diffqlve as well as the 
animal, and pafs through new politions and fitua- 
tions; till in a great, but finite fucceffion, it fall at 
Tall into the prefent or fome fuch order ? 

It is well, replied Cleanthes, you told us, that, 
this hypothefis was fuggefted on a fudden, in the 
courfe of the argument. Had you had leifurato ex- ' 
amine it, you would foon have perceived the infu- 
perable objections to which it is expofed. % No form, 
you fay, can fubfift, unlefs it poffefs thofe psaiBirs 
and organs requifite for its fubfiftence : fome new 
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.order or (economy mud be tried, and fo on, without 
intermilfion ; till at laft fome order, which can fup- 
port and maintain itfelf, is fallen upon. But accord- 
ing to this, hypothefis, whence arife the many con- 
veniences and advantages which men and all animals 
ppiTefs ? Two eyes, two ears, are not abfolutely nc- 
jceflary for the fubfiftence of the fpecies. Human 
race might have been propagated and prefervcd, 
without horfes, dogs, cbws, {beep, and thofe innu- 
merable fruits and products which ferve to our fa- 
tisfk&ion and enjoyment. If no camels had been 
created for the ufe of man in the fandy defarts of 
Africa and Arabia, would the world have been 
dilfolvcd ? If no loadftone had been framed to give 
that wonderful and ufeful direction to the needle, 
would human fociety and the human kind have been 
immediately extinguifticd ? Though the maxims of 
Nature be in general very frugal, yet inftanccs of 
this kind are far from being rare ; and any one of 
them is a fufficient proof of defign, and of a benevo- 
lent defign, which gave rife to the order and ar- 
rangement of the univerfe. 

At leaft, you may fafely infer, faid Pkilo, that 
the foregoing hypothefis is fo far incomplete and im- 
1 perfect ; which I (hall not fcruple to allow. But can 
we ever reafonably expect greater fuccefs in any at- 
tempts of this nature? Or can we ever hope to crett 
a fyttem of cofmogony, that will be liable to no ex- 
ceptions, and will contain no circumftance repugnant 
to our limited and imperfeCt experience of the ana- 
logy of Nature? Your theory itfelf cannot furcly 
pretend to any fuch advantage; even though you 
• have run into Anthropomorphifm , the better to pre- 
ferve a conformity to common experience. Let us 
once more put it to trial. In all inftances which we 
have ever feen, ideas are copied from real obje&s 
and aie eClypal, not archetypal, to express myielf in 
'ieswHptT terms: You reverie this order, and give 
: bought the precedence. In all infiances which we 
3 * have 
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have ever feen, thought has no influence upon matter, 
except where that mutter is fo conjoined with it as 
to haye an equal reciprocal influence upon it. No 
animal can move immediately any thing but the 
members of its own body; and indeed, the equality 
of adion and re-adion feems to be an univerfal law 
of Nature : But your theory implies a contradidion to 
this experience. Thafe inftances, with many more, 
which it were eafy to colled, (particularly the fup- 
pofition of a mind or Mem of thought that is eter- 
nal, or, in other words, an animal ingenerable" and 
immortal) ; thefe inftances, I fay, may teach all of 
us fobriety in condemning each other; and let us 
fee, that as no fyftem of this kind ought ever to be 
received from a flight analogy, fo neither ought any 
to be rejeded on account of a fmall incongruity. 
For that is an inconvenience from which we can juftly 
pronounce no one to be exempted. 

• All religious fyftems, it is confefled, are fubjcd to 
great and infuperable difficulties. Each difputant 
triumphs in bis turn ; while he carries on an offenfiyc 
war, ai}d expofes the abfurdities, barbarities, and 
pernicious tenets, of his antagonift. *But all of them, 
on the whole, prepare a complete triumph for the 
Sceptic i who tells theip, that ho fyftem ought ever 
to be embraced with regard to fuch fubjeds : For 
this pjain reafon, that no abfurdity oyght ever to be 
afiented to with regard to any fubjed. A total fuf- 
penfe of judgment is here our only reafonable re- 
fourqe. And if every attack, as is commonly obfsr' 
ved, and no defence, among Theologians, is fuccefs- 
ful; how complete muft be his vidojy, who remains 
always, with mankind, on the pflenflvc, and has* 
himfelf no fixed ftation of abiding city, which he is . 
ever, on anyoccafiop, obliged to defend? 


p^Tt* 
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PART IX. 


B UT if fo many difficulties attend the argument 
a pojteriori, faid Demea; had we not better 
adhere to that iimple and fublime argument a priori , 
which, by offering to us infallible demonftration, cuts 
off at once all doubt and difficulty? By this argu- 
ment, too, we may prove the INFINITY of the di- 
vine attributes ; which, I am afraid, can' never be 
afcertained with certainty from any other topic. For 
how can an effelt, which either is finite, or, for 
aught we know, may be fo ; how can fuch an effe€t, 
I fay, prove an infinite caufe? The unity too of the 
Divine Nature, it is very difficult, if not abfolutely 
impoffible, to deduce merely from contemplating the 
works of nature; nor will the uniformity alone of 
the "’an, even were it allowed, give us any affurance 

of that attribute. Whereas the argument ct priori 

You feem to reafon, Demea, interpoied Cjlean- 
thes, as if thofe advantages and conveniences in th? 
abltradt argument were full proofs of its folidity. 
But it is firff proper, in my opinion, to determine 
what argument of this nature you choofe to infill op; 
and we lhall afterwards, from itfelf, better than from 
its ufeful confequences, endeavour to determine what 
value we ought to put upon it. 

The argument, replied Demea, which I would 
infill, on, is the common one. Whatever exifts, 
mult have a caufe or reafon of its exiftence ; it being 
abfolutely impoffible for any thing to produce itfelf, 
"Ob l — tfie caufe of its own exilience.- In mount- 
ing up, therefore, from effects to caufes, we muff 

either 
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cither go on in tracing an infinite faccelfion, with- 
out any ultimate cauie at all ; or mull at laft have 
recourfe to feme ultimate caufe, that is necqflarily 
exifteht: Now that the firft fuppofition is abfixrd, 
may be thus proved. In the infinite chhin or fuc- 
ceffion of caufes and effects, each fingle e fifed is de- 
termined to exill by the potver and efficacy of that 
caufe which immediately preceded ; but the whole 
eternal chain or fuccefiion, taken together, is not de- 
termined or caufed by any thing ; and yet it is evi- 
dent that it requires a caufe or reafon, as much aa.ririy 
particular objed which begins to exift in time. The 
queftion is ftill reafonable, Why this particular fuc- 
cefiion of caufes exifted from eternity, and not any 
other fuccefiion, or no fuccefiion at all? If there be 
no neceflarily-exiftent being, any fuppofition which 
can be formed is equally poffible j nor is there any 
more abfurdity in Nothing’s having exifted from 
eternity, than there is in that fuccefiion of caufes 
which conftitutes the univerfe. What was it then 
which determined Something to exift rather than 
Nothing, and bellowed being on a particular pofli- 
bility, excluiive of the reft ? External caufes , there 
are fuppofed to be none. Chance is A word without 
a meaning. Was it Nothing ? But that can never 
produce any thing. We mull, therefore, have re- 
courfe to a neceflarily-exiftent Being, who carries the 
REASON of, his exiftence in himfelf ; and who can- 
not be fuppofed not to exift, without an exprefs con- 
tradidioh. There is confequently fuch a Being; 
that is, there is a Deity. 

I {hall not leave it to Philo, faid Cleanthes, 
(though I know that the ftarting objedions is his 
chief delight) to point out the weaknefs of this meta- 
pbylical reafoning. It feems to me fo* obvioufjy ill- 
grounded, and at the fame time of fo little confe- 
quence to the caufe of true piety arid religion, that 
I {hall myfelf venture to {how the fallacy 5f i t 
I; {hall begin with obferving, that there is an evi- 
dent 
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dent abfurdity in pretending to demonftrate a mat- 
ter of feCt, ot to prove it by any arguments a priori . 
Nothing is demonftrable, unlefs the contrary implies 
a contradiction. Nothing, that is diftinCtly con- 
.ceivable, ihiplies a contradiction. Whatever we 
conceive as exiftent, we can alfo conceive as non- 
exlftent. There is no being, therefore, whofe non- 
exiftence implies a contradiction. .Coniequently 
there is no being whofe. exiitence is demonftrable. 

1 propofe this argument as entirely decifive, and am 
willing to reft the whole controversy upon it. 

It is pretended that the Deity is a neceffarily-ex- 
iftent being; and this neceffity of his exiftence is 
attempted to be explained by afferting, that, if we 
knew his whole eflence or nature, we Ihould perceive 
it to be as impoftible for him not to exift as for 
twice two not to be four. But -it is evident, that 
this can never happen, while our faculties remain 
the fame as at preient. It will ftill be pollible for 
us, at any time, to conceive the non-exiftence of what 
we formerly conceived to exift ; nor can the mind 
ever lie under a neceffity of fuppoling any objeCt 
to remain always in being ; in the fame manner as 
we lie under a neceffity of always conceiving twice 
two to be four. The words, therefore, necejfary ex- 
igence, have no meaning ; or, which is' the fame 
thing, none that is confident. 

But farther: Why may not the material univerfe 
be the neceffarily-cxiftent Being, according to this 
pretended explication of neceffity? We dare not af- 
firm that we know all the qualities of matter; and 
for aught we can determine, it may contain fome 
.qualities, which, were they known, would make its 
non-exiftencc appear as great a contradiction as that 
' twice $wo is five. I find only one argument em- 
ployed to prove, that the material world is not the 
ncfceflarily-exiftent Being; and this argument is de- 

wjrthe contingency both of thetaatter and 

the form of the world. “ Any particle of matter, 1 '* 

it 
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it Is /aid*, “ may be conceived to^be annihilated ; 
“ and any forjm may be conceived to be altered. 
“ Such an arinihjldtiort or alteration, therefore, 'is 
“ not impoflible.” But it feems a great partiality 
not to perceive, that the fame argument extends 
equally to the Deity, fd far as we have any concep- 
tion of him; and that the mind can at lead imagine 
him to be noq-exiftent, or his attributes to be alter* 
ed. It zbuft be forae unknown, inconceivable qua* 
lities, which can make his nori-exiftence appear im* 
poflible, or his attributes unalterable : And no.rea* 
fon can be alfigned, why thefe qualities may not be- 
long to matter. As they are altogether unknown 
and inconceivable, they can never be proved incom- 
patible with it. 

Add to this, that in tracing an eternal fucceflioh 
of objects, it feems abfurd to inquire for a general 
caufe or firft author. How can any thing, that ex* 
ifts from eternity, have a caufe; flnce that relation 
implies a priority in time, and a beginning of exist- 
ence ? , 

In fiich a chain, too, or fucceifion of objedis, each 
part is caufed by that which preceded it, and caufes 
that which fucceeds it. Where theh is the difficul- 
ty ? But the WHOLE, you fay, wants a caufe. I 
anfwer, that the uniting of thefe parts into a whole, 
like the uniting of fevetal diftindt counties into one 
kingdom, ov feveral diftindt members into one body, 
is performed merely by an arbitrary adt of the mind, 
and has no influence on the nature of things. Did 
I ihow you the particular caufes of each individual 
in a colledtion of twenty particles of matter, I fhould 
think it very unreafonable, fhould you afterwards, 
aflcme, what was the caufe of the whole twenty?" 
That is fufficiently explained in explaining th$ caufe 
of the parts. 

. Though the reafonings which you have urged, 
?Ji£S, may well excufe me, faid Pwgr^ Jjsffcu 
3 ftarting 


Dj Clakke. 
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ftarting any farthtfr difficulties ; yet I cannot forbear 
* infilling (till upon another topic. It iv obferved by 
arithmeticians, that the products of 9 compofe al- 
ways cither 9 or fonie Idler product of 9 ; if you 
add' together *all the characters of which any of the 
’former. produdts is compolcd. Thus, of r8, 27, 36, 
whifch are products of 9, you make 9 by adding 1 tti 
8, 2 to 7, 3 to 6. Thus, of 369 is a- product alio 
of 9; and if you add 3, 6, and 9, you make 18, a 
Idler product of 9 *. To a fuperficial obierver, 10 
wonderful a regularity may be admired as the effedt 
either of chance or delign : but a ikilful algebraift 
immediately concludes, it to be the work of neceffity ; 
and demonllrates, that it mull for ever refult from 
the nature of thefe numbers. Is it not probable, I 
aik, that the whole oecononiy of the univerfe is con- 
ducted by a like neceffity, though no human algebra 
can fiirnilh a key which iblves the difficulty? And 
inftead of admiring the order of natural beings, may 
it not happen, that, could we penetrate into the in- 
timate nature of bodies, we fiiould clearly fee why 
it was abfolutely impmlxble they could ever admit of 
any other difpofition ? So dangerous is it to intro- 
duce this idea of neceffity into the prelent quellion ! 
and fo naturally does’it aiford an inference directly 
oppolite to the religious hypothefis ! 

But dropping all thefe abftradtions, continued 
Bhilo, and confining ourfelvcs to more familiar to- 
pics ; I iliall venture to add an oblervation, that the 
argument d priori has feldom been found very con- 
vincing, except to people of a metaphyficul head, 
who have accuftomed themfelves to abftradt rcafon- 
irgj, and who finding from mathematics, that the 
underftanding frequently leads to truth, through ob- 
feutity, and contrary to firil appearances, have trans- 
•ferred the lame habit of thinking to fubjects where 
j»$t odght not to have place. Other people, even of 
j&O&wtffTd the bell inclined to religion, feel al- 
Vol. II. I i ways 

* Rcpublique de* Lettrts, Aout. i 63 J. 
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ways fome deficiency in fuch arguihents, though they 
are not perhaps able to explain didin&ly where it* 
lies. A certain proof, that men ever did, and ever 
will, derive their religion from other Jfources than' 
from this lpecics of reafoning. 


PART X. 


I T is my opinion, I own, replied Demea, that 
each man feels, in a manner, the truth of reli- 
gion within his own bread ; and from a confciouf- 
nefs of his imbecillity and mifery, rather than from 
any reafoning, is led to feek protection from that 
Being, on whom he and all nature is dependent. So 
anxious or fo tedious are even the belt icenes of life, 
that futurity is ftill the objeCt of all our hopes and 
fears. We inccflantly look forward, and endeavour, 
by prayers, adoration, and facrifice, to appeafe 
thofe unknown powers, whom we find, by expe- 
rience, lb able to afflict and opprefs us. Wretched' 
creatures that we are ! what refource for us amidlt 
the innumerable ills of life, did not religion fugged 
fome methods of atonement, and appeafe thofe ter- 
rors with which we are ineeilantly agitated and tor- 
mented ? 

1 am indeed perfuaded, faid Philo, that the tell, 
and indeed the only, method of bringing every one 
to a due fenle of religion, is by jud reprefentatioUS 
of the mifery and wickednefs of men. And for that 
purpole a talent of eloquence and drong imagery is 
more requilite than that of reafoning and argumen 
For is it neceflary tfl prove what every one feels witl ^ 
in hirftlelf ? It is only necefiary to mafem»«£tfri^ 
if pollible, more intimatclv and fenlibly. |j 

The 1 
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The people, indeed, replied Demea, are fuffi. 
ciefltly convinced of this great and melancholy truth. 
'The mileries of life ; the unhappinefs of man ; the 
general corruptions of our nature ; the unfatisfa&ory 
v epjoyment of pleasures, riches, honours; thefephra- 
l'es have become almoft proverbial in all languages. 
And who can doubt of what all men declare from 
their own immediate feelipg and experience? 

In this point, laid Philo, the learned are per- 
fedtly,agreed with the vulgar ; and in all letters, f ti- 
ered and profane y the topic of human mifery has been 
infilled on with the molt pathetic eloquence that l'or- 
row and melancholy could infpire. The poets, who 
fpeak from fenriment, without a fyllem, and whofe 
teftimony has therefore the more authority, abound 
in images of this nature. From Hqjvter down to Dr 
Young, the whole infpired tribe have ever beenfen- 
fible, that no other reprefentation of things would 
fuit the feeling and observation of each individual. 

As to authorities, replied Demea, you need not 
feek them. Look round this library of Cleanthes. 
I fhall venture to affirm, that, except authors of par- 
ticular feiences, filch as chymiltry or botany, who 
have no occafion to*treat of human life, there is 
fcarce one of thofe innumerable writers, from whom 
^the fenfe of human mifery has not, in fome paffage 
or other, extorted a complaint and confefiion of it. 
At leaft, the chance is entirely on that fide ; and no 
one author has ever, fo far as 1 can recoiled!, been 
fo extravagant as to deny it. 

There you muff: excufe me, faid Philo: Leib- 
jAtz hSS'denied it ; and is perhaps the firft * who 
ventured upon fo bold and paradoxical an opinion $ 
at leaft the firft who made it eflcntial to his philol'o- 
, phical fyftem. 

And by being the firft, replied Demea, might he 

I i 2 . . not 

* That fentiment had been maintained by Dr King, and fome 
w others, before Leibnitz ; though by none of fa great fame as 
that German philtfopher. 
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not have been; fenfible of his error ? For is this a 
fubject in which philol’ophers can propofe to make 
dilcov erics, efpecially in fo late an age? And *can - 
any man hope by a Ample denial (for the fubjjedt 
icarcely admits of reafoning) to bear down the uni- 
ted tellimony of mankind, founded on fenfe and qpn- 
fcioui'nefs ? 

And why lliould man, added he, pretend to an 
exemption from the lot of all other animals ? The 
whole earth, believe me, Pi-iilo, is curfcd and pol- 
luted. A perpetual war is kindled amongft all li- 
ving creatures. Necefiity, hunger, want, itimulate 
the rtrong and courageous : Fear, anxiety, terror, 
agitate the weak and infirm. The firft entrance in- 
to life gives anguilh to the new-born infant and to its 
wretched parent: Weakuels, impotence, diftrefs, 
attend each ft age of that life : and it is at laft finifla- 
ed in agony and horror. 

Obferve too,"* fays Philo, the curious artifices of 
Nature in order to embitter the life of every living 
being. The itronger prey upon the weaker, and 
keep them in perpetual terror and anxiety. The 
weaker too, in their turn, often pray upon the ftron- 
ger, and vex and molcll them without relaxation. 
Confidcr that innumerable race of infects, which 
either are bred on the body of each animal, or flying 
about infix their flings in him. Thefe infects have 
others Hill lefs than themfelves, which torment them. 
And thus on each hand, before and behind, above 
and below, every animal is l'urroundcd with enemies, 
which inceflantly foek his mifery and deftrubtion. 

Man alone, faid Demka, feemstobe, in part, <^t 
exception to this rule. For by combination in fo*- s 
ciety, he can ealily matter lions, tygers, and bears,, 
whofe greater ftrength and agility naturally* enable 
them to prey upon tjim. , 

On ^iie contrary, it is here chiefly, q ^ied Philo, ! 
that the uniform and equal maxims oi j^SPwCj 
mod apparent. Man, it is true, can, by combi- 
nation, furmOunt all his real enemies, and been 

matter 
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mailer of the whole animal creation : but does he 
ncft immediately raife up to nimfelf imaginary ene- 
mies, the demons of his fancy, who haunt him with 
fuperftitiou# terrors, and blalt every enjoyment of 
Ufc ? His pleafure, as he imagines, becomes, in their 
eyes, a crime : his food and repol'e give them um- 
brage* and offence : his very deep and dreams furnilh 
new materials to anxious fear : and even death, his 
refuge from every other ill, prefents only the dread 
of etjdlefs and innumerable woes. Nor does the wolf 
molefl more the timid flock, than fuperftition does 
the anxious breaft of wretched mortals. 

Bolides, confider, Demea, this very fociety, by 
which we lurmount thofe wild hearts, our natural 
enemies ; what new enemies does it not raife to us ? 
What wo and mil try does it not occalion ? Man is 
the greateft enemy of man. Oppreflion, injuftice, con- 
tempt, contumely, violence, l’edition, war, calum- 
ny, treachery, fraud, ; by theie they mutually tor- 
ment each other : and they would foon diflblve that 
fociety tfhich they had formed, were it not for the 
dread of Hill greater ills which mull attend their 
reparation. • 

But though theft? external infults, faid Demea, 
from animals, from men, from all the elements, which 
affault us, form a frightful catalogue of woes, they 
arc nothing in companion of thofe which arife with- 
in ourfelves, from the diftempered condition of our 
mind and body. How many lie under the linger- 
ing torment of difeafes ? Hear the pathetic enumera- 
tion of the great poet. 

- ** Inteftine done and ulcer, colic-pangs, 

“ Dsemoniac frenzy, moping melancholy. 

And moon-ltruck madnefs, pining atrophy, 

| Mtrafinus, and wide-wafting peftilence. 

Dire was the tolling, deep the groans: DESPAIR 
Tended the fick, buficft from tRmch to couch. 

Jbysft&fbc them triumphant DEATH his dart • 

Shook i but delay’d to ftrike, tho’ oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 

I i 3 * The 
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The diforderjs of the mind, continued Demea, 
though more fecret, are not perhaps lefs diimal and 
vexatious. Remorfe, fhame, anguifh, rage, difap- 
pointment, anxiety, fear, dejediou, defpair; who 
lias ever palled through life without cruel inroads, 
from thefe tormentors? How many have fcarcely ever' 
felt any better fenfations? Labour and poverfy, fo 
abhorred by every one, are the certain lot of the far 
greater number : and thole few privileged peri'ons, 
who enjoy eafe and opulence, never reach content- 
ment or true felicity. All the goods of life united 
would not make a very happy man : but all the ills 
united would make *a wretch indeed: and anyone 
of them almoit (and who can be free from every one?) 
nay often the ablcnce of one good (and who can pof- 
feisall?) is fufficient to render life ineligible. 

Were a ftranger to drop, on a hidden, into this 
world, I would fljow him, as a fpecimcn of its ills, 
an hofpital full of difeafes, a prifon crowded with 
malefadlorsand debtors, a field of battle ftrowed with 
carcafes, a fleet foundering in the ocean, h nation 
languifhing under tyranny, famine, or pcftilence. 
To turn the gay fide of life to him* and give him a 
notion of its pleaiures ; whither ftiould I condudl 
him ? to a ball, to ari opera, to court ? He might 
juftly think that I was only fhowing him a diversity 
of dillrefs and forraw. 

There is no evading fuch ftriking inftances, faid 
Philo, but by apologies, which ftill farther aggra- 
vate the charge. Why have all men, I alk, in all 
ages, complained inceflantly of the miferics of life ? 

- - They have no juft reafon, fays one : thJe com\ 
plaints proceed only from their difeontented, repia-* 

ing, anxious difpofition. And can there poflibly, 

I reply, be a more certain foundation of mifery, than 
fuch a wretched temper ? 

But ip they were really as unhappy a c. they 
tend, fays my antagonift, why do they remain in life ? 

Not fatisfied with life, afraid of death. 


This. 
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This is the fecrdt chain, fay I, that holds us. We 
ave terrified, not bribed, to the continuance of our 
exigence. 

It is only a falfe delicacy, he may infift, which a 
few refined fpirits indulge, and which has fpread thefe 
copiplaints among the whole race of mankind. — And 
what is this delicacy, I alk, which you blame ? Is it 
any thing but a greater fenlibility to alj the pleafures 
and pains of life ? and if the man of a delicate, re- 
fined temper, by being fo much more alive than the 
relt*of the world, is only fo much more unhappy ; 
what judgment muft we form in general of human 
life ? 

Let men remain at reft, fays our adverfary ; and 
they will be eafy. They are willing, artificers 
of their own mifery. — No ! reply I : an anxious lan- 
gour follows their repofe ; dilappointment, vexation, 
trouble, their activity and ambition. 

I can obferve fomething like what you mention in 
fome others, replied Cleanthes : but I confefs, I 
feel little or nothing of it in myfelf; and hope that it 
is not fo common as you reprelent it. 

If you feel n of human mil'ery ,y ourfelf, cried Demea , 
I congratulate you on fo happy a lingularity. Others, 
feemingly the moft profperuus, have not been aiha- 
med to vent their complaints in the moft melancholy 
ilrains. Let us attend to the great, the fortunate 
emperor Charles V. when tired with human gran- 
deur, he refigned all his extenfive dominions into the 
hands of his fon. In the laft harangue which he 
made on that memorable occafion, he publicly avow- 
the greatejl profperities ’which he had ever 
enjoyed, had been mixed with fo many adverfities , that 
h£ might truly fay he had never enjoyed any J'atisfa&ion 
4* contentment. But did the retired life, in which 
he fought for fhelter, afford him any greater happi- 
nefs ? If we may credit his ’foil’s account, liis re- 
ptiidUSft commenced the very day of his refigna- 
tion. 

I i 4 
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Cicero’s fortune, from imall beginnings, rofe to 
the greateft luflfre and renown ; yet what pathetic 
complaints of the ills of life do his familiar letters, 
as well as philofopliical difcourles, contain ? And 
fuitably to his own experience, he introduces Cato, 
the great, the fortunate Cato, protefting in his old' 
age, that had he a new life in his offer, he would re* 
jeet the prefent. 

Afk yourfelf, afk any of your acquaintance, whe- 
ther they would live over again the lad ten or twenty 
years of their life. No! but the next twenty, they 
fity, will be better : 

And from the dregs of life, hope to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give. 

Thus at luff they find (fuch is the greatnefs of hu- 
man nailery, it reconciles even contradictions) that 
they complain, at once, of the fliortnefs of life, and 
of its vanity and furrow. 

And is it poffiblc, Cleanthes, faid Philo, that 
after all thefe reflections, and infinitely more, which 
might be fuggetted, you can ftill perfevere in your 
Anthropoinorpbifin, and affert the moral attributes 
of the Deity, his juftice, bencvolcnte, mercy, and 
rectitude, to be of the fame nature with thefe virtues 
inhuman creatures? His power we allow infinite : 
whatever he wills is executed : but neither man nor 
any other animal is happy : therefore be does not will 
their happinefs. His wifdom is infinite : he is never 
mifiaken in choofing the means to any end: but the 
courfe of Nature tends not to human or animal feli- 
city . therefore it is not effablifhed for that purpofe,^ 
Through the whole compafs of human knoCyfedgc, 
there are no inferences more certain and infallible 
than thefe. In what refpedl , then, do his bcnevolende 
and mercy referable the benevolence and mercy of 
, ? 

old queftions are yet unanfiwged. 
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Is he willing to prevent evil, but not able ? then 
l# he impotent. Is he able, but not willing ? then 
is »he malevolent. Is he both able and willing? 
whence then is evil ? 

You afevibe, Cleanthes', (and I believejuftly) a 
purpofc and intention to Nature. But what, 1 be- 
ieech you, is the object of that curious artifice and 
machinery, which Hie has displayed ‘in all animals? 
The prefervation alone of individuls, and propaga- 
tion of the lpecics. It feems enough for her pur- 
pole, if fuch a rank be barely upheld in the uni- 
verfe, without any care or concern for the happi- 
ncls of the members that compofe it. No rel'ource 
for this purpolc: no machinery, in order merely to 
give pleafure or cafe: no fund of pure joy and con- 
tentment: no indulgence, without fome want or 
ncccliity accompanying it. At leaft, the few phe- 
nomena of this nature are overbalanced by oppofite 
phenomena of ftill greater importance. 

• Our fenfc of nnilic, harmony, and indeed beauty 
of all kinds, gives fatisfadion, without being abi'o- 
lutcly nccclTiiry, to the prefervation and propagation 
of the fpecies. * But what racking pains, on the o- 
ther liaiid, arife from gouts, gravels, megrims, tooth- 
achs, rheumatifms ; where the injury to the animal- 
maciiincry is either fmall or incurable? Mirth, 
laughter, play, frolic, feem gratuitous latisfadions, 
which have no farther tendency : fpleen, melancho- 
ly, difeontent, fuperftition, are pains of the fame 
nature. How then does the divine benevolence dif- 
play itfelf, in the fenfe of you Anthropomorphites? 
I’fTjfitr'-but we Myftics, as you were pleafed to call us, 
can account for this ftrange mixture of phenomena, 
Ixv deriving it from attributes, infinitely perfed, but 
iijcoiftprehenfible. 

.And have you at laft, faid Cleanthes fmiling, 
„ petraye^your intentions, Philo? Youi; long a- 
greement with Demea did indeed a little furprife 
1 me; 
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me ; but I find .you were all the while erecting a 
concealed battery againft me. And I muft confefs^ 
that you have now fallen upon a fubjed worthy of 
your noble lpirit of oppoiltion and controverfy. .If 
you can make out the prefent point, and prove man- 
kind to be unhappy or corrupted, there is an end at 
once of all religion. For to what purpofe eftablifli 
the natural attributes of the Deity, while the moral 
are ftill doubtful and uncertain ? 

You take umbrage very ealily, replied Deaiea^ at 
opinions the moft innocent, and the moft generally 
received even am on 11 the religious and devout them- 
felves : and notning* can be more furprifing than to 
find a topic like this, concerning the wickednefs and 
mifery ot man, charged with no lefs than Atheifin 
and profane nets. Have not all pious divines and 
preachers, who have indulged their rhetoric on fo 
futile a fubj.d ; have they not ealily, 1 fay, given 
a folution of an’- -1'fliculties which may attend it ? 
This world is but a point in compavifon of the un-i- 
verfe ; this life but a moment in comparifon of eter- 
nity. The prefent evil phenomena, therefore, are 
rectified in other regions, and in fomc future period 
of exigence. And the eyes of *nen, being then o- 
pened to larger views of things, fee the whole con- 
nedion ot general laws ; and trace, with adoration, 
the benevolence and reditude of the Deity, through 
all the mazes and intricacies of his providence. 

No ! replied Cleanthes, No ! Tbefe arbitrary 
fuppoiitions can never be admitted, contrary to mat- 
ter of fad, vifible and uncontroverted. Whence can 
any caufe be known but from its known 
Whence can any bypothefis be proved but from the • 
apparent phenomena ? To eftablifli one hypothesis 
upon another, is building entirely in the- air'; apd 
the utmoft we ever attain, by thefe conjectures and , 
fidions, , is to afeertain the bare pofiibility^of our o- 
pinion ; but never can we, upon fuch terms', efta- * 
bltfh its reality. 


The 
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The only method of fupporting- divine benevo- 
lence (and it is what I willingly embrace) is to deny 
absolutely the mifery and wickednels of man. Your 
reprefentaiions are exaggerated ; your melancholy 
views mo Illy fictitious ; your inferences contrary to 
fact and experience. Health is more common than 
■licknefs; plcafure than pain ; happinefs than mifery. 
And for one vexation which we medt with, we at- 
tain, upoir computation, a hundred enjoyments. 

Admitting your pofition, replied Philo, which 
yet is extremely doubtful, you mull, at the fame 
time, allow, that, if pain be lets frequent than plea- 
sure, it is infinitely more violent and durable. One 
hour of it is often able to outweigh a day, a week, a 
month of our common infipid enjoyments' And how 
many days, weeks, and months, are palled by feve- 
ral in the molt acute torments ? Pleafure, lcarcely 
in one iuftance, is ever able to reach eeltafy and rap- 
ture : And in no one iniiance can it continue for any 
time at its highelt pitch and altitude. The fpirits 
evaporate, the nerves relax, the fabric is dil'ordered, 
and the enjoyment quickly degenerates into fatigue 
and uneafiriefst But pain often, good God! how 
often, rifes to torture and agony ; and the longer it 
continues, it becomes Hill more genuine agony and 
torture. Patience is exhaulled, courage languilhes, 
melancholy feiz.es us ; and nothing terminates our 
mifery but the removal of its caule, or another event, 
which is the foie cure of all evil ; but which, from 
our natural folly, we regard with Hill greater horror 
and confternation. 

not to infill upon thefe topics, continued Phi- 
lo, though moll obvious, certain, and important, 
Jj mull ule the freedom to admonilh you, Clean- 
•jtyiES* that yo.u have put the controverfy upon a moll 
dangerous ifiue, and are unawares introducing a to- 
-tal fcegjjcifin into the moll efiential articles of natu- 
ral and revealed theology. What ! no method of 
fixing a juft foundation for religion, unlefs we allow 

the 
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the happinefs of human life, and maintain a conti- 
nued exiftence even in this world, with all our prd- 
fent pains, infirmities, vexations, and follies, to he 
eligible and defirable ! But this is contrary to every 
one’s feeling and experience : It is contrary to an 
authority fo cdabl idled as nothing can fubvert : No 
decilive proofs can ever be produced againfl this au- 
thority ; nor is* it poflible for you to compute, edi- 
matc, and compare, all the pains and all the plea- 
fures in the lives of all men and of all animals : And 
thus by your reding the whole fydem of religion on 
a point, which, front its very nature, mud for ever 
be uncertain, you tacitly confefs, that that lyflem 
is equally uncertain. 

But allowing you, what never will be believed, at 
lead what you never poflibly can ove, that animal, 
or at lead human happinefs, in th life, exceeds its 
mifery, you have yet done nothing : for this is not, 
by any means, what we exped from infinite power, 
infinite wifdom, and infinite goodnefs. Why is there 
any mifery at all in the world ? Not by chance fure- 
ly. From fome caufe then. Is it from the inten- 
tion of the Deity ? But he is per fed ly benevolent. 
Isit contrary to his intention r But he is almighty. 
Nothing can fliakc the folidity of this reafoning, fo 
fhort, fo clear, fo decilive ; except we aflert, that 
thefe fubjecls exceed all human capacity, and that 
our common meafures of truth and falfehood are not 
applicable to them ; a topic which I have all jalong 
inlided on, but which you have from the beginning 
rejeded with icorn and indignation. 

But I will be contented to retire dill from this' in * 
trenchment ; for 1 deny that you can ever force me 
in it : I will allow, that pain or mifery in man is 
compatible with infinite power and goodnefs in we 
Deity, even in your fenle of thefe attributes : Wjjat 
are you advanced by all thefe conceflions ? mere 
poflible compatibility is not fufticient. ' You mud 
prove thefe pure, unmixt, and uncontrollable attri- 
butes 
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butes from the *prefent mixt and confufed phenome- 
na, apd from thefe alone. A hopeful undertaking ! 
Were the phenomena ever fo pure and unmixt, yet 
bejng they would be infufficient for that pur- 

pofe. How much more, where they are alfo fo jar- 
ring and difcordant ? 

* Here, Cleanthes, I find myfelf at eafe in my ar- 
gument. Here 1 triumph. Formerly, when we ar- 
>gued concerning the natural attributes of intelligence 
apd defign, I needed all my fceptical and metaphy- 
fieal fubtiky to elude your grafp. In many views of 
the univerfe, and of its parts, particularly the lat- 
ter, the beauty and fitnefs of final caufcs ftrike us 
with fuch irreiiftible force, that all objections appear 
(what I believe they really are) mere cavils and fo- 
phifms ; nor can we then imagine how it was ever 
poflible for us to repoi'e any weight on them. But 
there is no view of human life, or of the condition 
of mankind, from which, without the greateft vio- 
lence, we can infer the moral attributes, or learn 
that - infinite benevolence, conjoined with infinite 
power and infinite wifdom, which we muft difeover 
by the eyes of faith alone. It is your turn now to 
tug the labouring par, and to fupport your philofo- 
phical fubtilties againft the dictates of plain reafon 
and experience. 


PART XI. 


Scruple not to allow, faid Cleanthes, that I 
^ ; have been apt to fufpeCl fhe frequent repetition 
of. the word infinite, which we meet with fti all the- 
ological writers, to favour more of panegyric than of 

philo- 
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philofophy; and that any purpofesof reafoning, and 
even of religion, would be better ferved, were we to 
reft contented with more accurate and more mode- 
rate exprcffions. The terms, admirable „ excellent, 
fuperlatively great, wife, and holy ; thefe fufficiently 
fill the imaginations of men ; and any thing beyond, 
beiides that it leads into abfurdities, has no influ- 
ence on the atTeftions or fentiments. Thus, in the 
prefent fubjedt, if we abandon all human analogy, A 
i'eems your intention, Demea, I am afraid we a 
don all religion, and retain no conception of 
great object of our adoration. If we preferve hu- 
man analogy, we mdft for ever find it impoflible to 
reconcile any mixture of evil in the univerfe with 
infinite attributes ; much lefs can we ever prove the 
latter from the former. But fuppoiing the Author 
of Nature to be finitely perfedt, though far exceed- 
ing mankind ; a fatisfadlory account may then be 
given of natural and moral evil, and every untoward 
phenomenon be explained and adj ufted. A lefs evil 
may then be chofcn, in order to avoid a greater : in- 
conveniences be fubmitted to, in order to reach a 
defirable end : And in a word, benevolence, re- 
gulated by wifdorn, and limited by neceflity, may 
produce juft fuch a world as the prefent. You, Phi- 
lo, who are fo prompt at ftarting views, and reflec- 
tions, and analogies ; 1 would gladly hear, at length, 
without interruption, your ' opinion of this new theo- 
ry ; and if it deferve our attention, wc may after- 
wards, at more leifure, reduce it into form. 

My fentiments, replied Philo, are not worth be- 
ing made a myftery of; and therefore, withoutrafi^ 
ceremony, I fluid deliver what occurs to me with 
regard to the prefent fubjedt. It mull, I think, b 
allowed, that if a very limited intelligence, Wnoiji 
we (hall fuppofe utterly unacquainted with the .urn* 
verfe, weje aftured, that it were the production oi a- 
very good, wife, and powerful Being, however fi- 
nite, he would, from his conjectures, form before- 
* band 
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hand a different notion of it from what we find it to 
be by experience; nor would he ever imagine, 
merely from thefe attributes of the caufe of which 
he is informed, that the effect could be fo full of 
.vi'ce and ftiilery and diforder, as it appears in this 
life. Suppoling now that this perfon were brought 
flto the world, ftill affured that it was the work* 
manftup of fuch a fublime and benevolent Being ; 
he might, perhaps, be • lurprifed at the difa^point- 
ment, but would never retract his former bettef, if 
C{ fnded on any very folid argument ; fince Tuch a 
limited intelligence muft be fenlible of his own 
blindnefs and ignorance, and mult allow that there 
may be many folutions of thofe phenomena, which 
will for ever efcape his comprehenfion. But fuppo- 
fing, which is the real caufe with regard to man, 
that this creature is not antecedently convinced of a 
fupreme intelligence, benevolent and powerfir.1, but 
is left to gather fuch a belief from the appearances of 
things ; this entirely alters the cafe ; nor will he ever 
‘find .any reaion for fuch a conclufion. He may be 
fully convinced of the narrow limits of his under- 
ftanding ; but this will not help him in forming an 
inference concerning the goodnefs of fuperior powers, 
fince he muft form that inference from what he 
knows, not from what he is ignorant of. The more 
you exaggerate his weaknefs and ignorance, the more, 
diffident you render him, and give him the greater 
fufpicion that fuch fubjetts are beyond the reach of 
his faculties. You are obliged, therefore, to reafon 
with him merely from the knowm phenomena, and 
.to drop every arbitrary fuppofition or conjecture. 

Did 1 fliow you a houfe or palace, where there 
was not one apartment convenient or agreeable; 
wheje the windows, doors, fires, paflages, flairs, and 
*Ae whole ceconomy of the building, were the fource 
fe, confufion, fatigue, ‘darkhefs, and the ex- 
.s of heat and cold ; you would certainly blame 
the contrivance, without any farther examination. 

1 . The 
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The architect would in vain difplay his fubtiky, and' 
prove to you, that if this door or that window were 
altered, greater ills would enfue. What lie fays may 
be ftri&ly true: The alteration of one particular, 
while the other parts of the building reniain, may , 
only augment the inconveniences. But (till you 
would alfert in general, that, if the architect lnd ha’d. 
Ikill and good, intentions, he might have formed ' 
fuch a plan of the whole, and might have adjuftcd ( 
the p^s in fuch a manner, as would have remedied ' 5 
all or moft of thele inconveniences. His ignorance, 1 * 
or even your own ignorance, of fuch a plan, will 
never convince you of the impodibility of it. If you 
find many inconveniences and deformities in the 
building, you will always, without entering into any 
detail, condemn the architect. 

In fliort, I repeat the queftion: Is the world, con- 
fidered in general, and as it appears to us in this life, 
different from what a man, or fuch a limited being, 
would, before-hand^ expedt from a very powerful, 
wife, and benevolent Deity ? It mull be itrange pre- 
judice to alfert the contrary. And from thence I 
conclude, that, however confident the world may 
be, allowing certain fuppodtions and conjectures, 
with the idea of fuch a Deity, it can never afford us 
an inference concerning his exiftence. The con- 
fidence is not ubfolutely denied, only the inference. 
Conjectures, efpecially where infinity is excluded 
from the divine attributes, may, perhaps, be fufficient 
to prove a confidence; but can never be foundations 
tor any inference. 

There feem to bn four eircumdanccs, on which . 
depend all, or the greatelt part of the ills, that mo- 
left fenfible creatures; and it is not impoifible but , 
all thefe circumftances may be necclfary and una- 
voidable. We know fo little beyond common lifi/, 
or even of common life, that, with regard to the 
ceconoray»of & univerfe, there is no conjecture, How- 
ever wild, which may not be juft; nor any one, 

. ' however 
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However plaufibfe, which may hot be erroneous. All 
th?t belongs to hiiitian under (landing, ■ in this deep 
'ignprance and obfcurity, is to be fceptical, or at lead 
• cautious ; and Apt to admit of any hypothefis what- 
ever : mucfi lefs, of any which is fuppofted by no 
Appearance of probability. Now. this I aflert to be 
>e cafe with regard to all tile caufes of evil, and the 
Circumftances on which it depends. , None of them 
appear to human reafon) in the lead degree, necef- 
fary or unavoidable; nor Pan we fuppofe themgftich, 
.■without the utmoft licenfe of imagination. 

The firjl circumftance which introduces evil, is 
that contrivance or oeconomy of the animal creation, 
by which pains, as well as pleafures, arc employed 
to excite all creatures to adlion, and make -them vi- 
gilant in the great work of felf-prefervatiori. Now 
pleafure alone, in its various degrees, feems to human 
underdanding fufficient for this purpofe. . All ani- 
mals. might be conllantly in a (late of enjoyment ; 
Jbut when ufged by any of the neceffities of nature, 
(uch as third, hunger, wearinefs ; indead of pain, 
they might feel a diminution of pleafure, by which 
they might be prompted to feek that objeft which is 
neceflary to their fupfiftence. Men purfue pleafure 
as eagerly as they avoid pain ; at lead, might have 
been fo condituted. It feems therefore, plainly pof- 
fible to carry on the bufinefs of life without any pain. 
Why then is any animal ever rendered fufceptible 
of fuch a fenfatiort? If animals can be free from it 
an, hour, they might erjoy a perpetual exemption 
from it; and it required as particular a contrivance 
of their organs to produce that feeling; as to endow 
.them with light, hearing; or any of the fenfcs< Shall 
»e conjecture, that fuch a contrivance was nfcCeflary; 
Without any appearance of reafon? and fhall we 
build ort that conjecture, as oil the mod certain 
ttath?"*** * 

But a capacity of pain would .riot alorie produce 
pain, were it not for the fecvnd circumdance, vixs 
Vol. 1I. Kk • the 
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the condu&ing. of the world by general laws; and 

this feems nowife neceflary to a very perfect Being. 

It is'true, if every thing were conduced by particu- 
lar volitions, the courfe of nature would be perpe- , 
tually broken, and no man could employ his reafon 
in the conduCt of life. But might not other partis * 
cular volitions remedy this inconvenience? In Ihdr^. 
might not th$ Deity exterminate all ill, wherever it 
were to be found; and produce all good, without" 
any preparation -jor long progrefs of caufes and ,-ef- ' '' 
feCts ? 

Befides, we mull conlider, that, according to the ' 
prefent oeconomy of the world, the courfe of Nature, 
though fuppofed exa&ly regular, yet to us appears 
not fo, and many events are uncertain, and many 
difappoint our expectations. Health and iicknefs, 
calm and tempeft, with an infinite number of other 
accidents, whofe caufes are unknown and variable, 
have a great influence both on the fortunes of parti- 
cular perfons and on the profperity of public loeie- 
ties : and indeed all human life, in a manner, depends 
on fuch accidents. A being, therefore, who knows 
the fecret fprings of the univerfe, might eafily, by 
particular volitions, turn all thefe ^accidents to the 
good of mankind, and render the whole world hap- 
py, without difcovering himfelf in any operation. 

A fleet, whofe purpofes were lalutary to fociety, 
might always [meet with a fair wind : Good princes 
enjoy found health and long life: Perfons born to 
power and authority, be framed with good tempers 
and virtuous difpolitions. A few fuch events as thefe, 
regularly and wifely conduClcd, would change the 
face of the world ; and yet would no more feem to 
difturb the courfe of nature, or confound huinap 
condud, than the prelent oeconomy of things, ,where v 
the caufes are fecret, and variable, and compounded. 
Some fmall touches,* given to Caligula V&eaki, in . 
his infancy, might have converted him into a TrX- 
jan: one wave, a little higher than the reft, by 
. burying 
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burying Caesar and his fortune in the bottom of the 
ocean, niight have reltored liberty to d conliderable 
’part of mankind. There may, for aught we know; 
■ be .good rejfons, why Providence ihterpofes not in 
/this manner; but they ate- unknown to us: and 
tho.ugh the mere fhppolition; that fuch reafons exift, 
• j*ay be fufficierit to fave the conclulion concerning 
..the divine attributes, yet fiirely it can*neVer be fuf- 
.ficient to ejiabli/h that conclulion. . 

..If every thing in the univerfe be fcondu&ed by 
general laws, and if animals be rendered iiifceptible 
-pain, it i'carcely feems poffible but ibme ill mull 
arife in the various ihocks of matter; ahd the various 
concurrence and oppolition of general laws: Buf 
this ill would be very, rare; were it not for the third 
circumilance, which 1 .propofed to mention, viz. the 
great frugality with which all powers and faculties 
are diltributed to every particulat being. So well 
adjulted are the organs and capacities of all animals, 
•and fo well fitted to their prelervation, that, as far. 
as hiftoty or tradition reaches, there appears not td 
be any lingle fpecies which has yet been extiriguifhed 
in the univerfe. •Every animal has the requiiite en- 
dowments; but thefe.endowments are beftowed with 
fo fcrupulous an oeconomy; that any conliderable 
diminution mult entirely deftroy the creature. Where- 
ever one power is increafed, there is a proportional 
abatement in the others. Animals which excel in 
l'wiftnefs, are commonly defective in force. Thofe 
which poflefs both, are either imperfed in fome of 
their fenfes, or are oppreffed with the. molt craving 
wants. The human l'pecies, whofe chief excellency 
is reafon and fagacity, is of all others the. molt ne- 
itous, and the molt deficient in bodily advan- 
tages ; without clothes, without arms, without food, 
\vithbut lodging, without any fonveniehce of life, 
except What they owe to their own lkill fuui indu- 
stry. In fhort. Nature feems to have formed an ex-, 
ad calculation of the necelfities of her creatures.; 

K k 2 • 
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and, like a rigid majler \ has affordect them little mort 
powers or endowments than what are ftridtly fuffi- 
cient to fupply thoffe neceffities. An indulgent parent' 
would hare beftowed a large dock, in ot^er to guard ' 
againft accidents, and fecure the happinefs and weK 
fare of the creature in the moft unfortunate concur* 
rence of circumftances. Every coilrfe of life would * 
not have been fo furrounded with precipices* that^ 
the leaft departure from the true path, by miftake or', 
neceflity, muft involve us in mifery and ruin. Some 
referve, fome fund, would have been provided to, 
enfure happinefs ; nor would the powers and the 
ceffities have been* adjufted with fo rigid an cecono- . 
my. The Author of nature is inconceivably power- 
ful: his force is fuppofed great, if not altogether in- 
exhaullible: nor is there any reafon, as far as we can 
judge, to make him obferve this ftrift frugality in 
his dealings with his creatures. It would have been 
better, were his power extremely limited, to have 
created fewer animals, and to have endowed th.ifc 
with more faculties for their happinefs and preferva- 
tion. A builder is never efteemed prudent, who un- 
dertakes a plan beyond what his dock will enable 
him to finilh. . 

In order to cure moll of the ills of human life, I 
Tequire not that man fhould have the wings of the 
eagle, the fwiftncfs of the flag, the force of the ox, 
the arms of the lion, the fcales of the crocodile or 
rhinoceros; much lefs do I demand the fagacity of 
an angel or cherubim. 1 am contented to take, an 
increafe in one lingle power or faculty of his foul. 
Let him be endowed with a greater propenlity to 
induftry and labour; a more vigorous fpring and ac- 
tivity of mind; a more conflant bent to bufinefs afti 
application. Let the whole fpecies poflefs naturally 
an equal diligence x$th that which many individuals 
are, abje to attain by habit and refle&ionV'anchthe 
moil beneficial confequences, without any allay of 
ill, is the immediate and necefiary rcfult of this en- 
* 2 dowmenf. 
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dowment. Alnfloft all the moral, as well as natural, 
evjls of human life arife from idlenefs; -and were our 
- fpepies, by the original conftitution of their frame, 
exempt from this vice or infirmity, the perfect culti- 
vation of fand, the improvement of arts and manu- 
• failures, the exaCt execution of every office and 
,duty,' immediately follow ; and men at once may 
fully reach that ftate of fociety, which is fo imper- 
fectly attained by the belt- regulated government. 
Sut as indultry is a power, and the moft valuable of 
any. Nature feems determined, fuitably to her ufual 
"maxims, to beftow it on men with a very fparing 
hand ; and rather to puniih him fevercly for his de- 
ficiency in it, than to reward him for his attainments. 
She has fo contrived bis frame, that nothing but the 
moft violent neceffity can oblige him to labour; and 
fhe employs aft his other wants to overcome, at leaft 
in part, the want of diligence, and to endow him 
with fome lhare of a faculty, of which (he has thought 
.jb naturally to bereave him. Here our demands 
may be allowed very humble, and therefore the 
more reafonable. If we required the endowments 
of fuperior penetration and judgment, of a more 
delicate tafte of beauty, of a nicer fenlibility to be- 
nevolence and friendftiip; we might be told, that 
we impioully pretend to break the order of Nature ; 
that we want to exalt ourfelves into a higher rank of 
being; that the prefents which we require, not be- 
ing fuitable to our ftate and condition, would only 
bq pernicious to us. But it is hard ; I dare to repeat 
it, it is hard, that being placed in a world fo full of 
wants and neceffities, where almoft every being and 
. element Neither our foe or refufes its affiftance — we 
thould alfo have our own temper to ftruggle with, 
_d fhould be deprived of that faculty which can 
aldhf fence againft thefe multiplied evils. 

Th tjburtb circumftance, whence arifes the mileiy 
•and ill of the univerfe, is the inaccurate vforkman- 
Ihip of all the fprings and principles of the great 

Kk 3 • machine 
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machine of nature. It mufi be acknowledged, that 
there are few.parts of the univerle which feem pot 
to fervefome purpoie, and whofe removal would not 
produce a vifible defedt and diforder in the whole. 
The parts hang all together; nor can one be touched 
without affedting the reft, in a greater or lefs degreed 
But at the fame time, it muft be obferved, that none 
of thefe parts or principles, however ufeful, are fo 
accurately adjufted, as to keep precifely within thole 
bounds in which their utility coniifts; but they ‘are 
all of them apt, on every occalion, to run inte'the , 
one extreme or the other. One would imagine, thci 
this grand produdtiton had not received the lall hand 
of the maker ; fo little iiniftied is every part, and fo 
coarfe are the ftrokes with which ijt is executed. 
Thus, the winds are requilite to convey the vapours 
along the iurface of the globe, and to alfift men in 
navigation: but how oft, riling up to tempefts and 
hurricanes, do they become pernicious? Rains are 
neceflary to nourilh all the plants and animals of the 
earth: but how often are they defective? how often 
exceffive ? Heat is requilite to all life and vegetation ; 
but is not always found in the due proportion. On 
the mixture and fecretion of thq humours and juices 
of the body depend the health and prqlperity of the 
animal: but the parts perform not regularly their 
proper function. What more ufeful than all the 
palfions of the mind, ambition, vanity, love, anger? 
But how oft do they break their bounds, and caufe 
the greateft convulfions in fociety? There is nothing 
fo advantageous in the univerfe, but what frequently 
becomes pernicious, by its excefs or defied! ? nor has 
Nature guarded, with the requilite accuracy, again!! . 
all diforder or confulion. The irregularity is never, ^ 1V 
perhaps, fo great as to deftrdy any fpecies; but s 
often fufficient to involve the individuals in ruin find 
mifery. * »— * 

On thft concurrence, then, of thefe four circum* ■’ 
fiances, does all or the greateft part of natural evil 

depend. 
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depend. Were* all living creatures incapable of 
pain, or were the world administered by particular 
•volitions, evil never could have found accefs into the 
. univerfe: and were animals endowed with a large 
. iiotfkof powers and faculties,. beyond what dried ne- 
'•ceffity requires; or were the feveral fprings and 
principles of the univerfe fo accurately framed as to 
preferve always the juft temperament ^nd medium ; 
there mult have been very little ill in comparifon of 
’ what we feel at prefenL What then (hall we pro- 
-ifojjnce on this occafion? Shall we fay, that thefe 
Vypumltances are not necelfary, and that they might 
eafily have been altered in the contrivance of the 
univerfe ? This decilion feems too prefumptuous for 
creatures fo blind and ignorant. Let us .be more 
model! in our conclusions. Let us allow, that, if 
the goodnels of the Deity (I mean a goodnefs like 
the human) could be eltablilhed on any tolerable 
reafons a priori , thefe phenomena, however unto- 
.ward, would not be fulficient to fubvert that princi- 
ple; but might eafily, in fome unknown manner, be 
reconcilable to it. But let us Hill aflert, that as this 
goodnefs is not antecedently edablilhed, but mud be 
inferred from the phenomena, there can be no grounds 
for fuch an inference, while there are fo many ills 
in the univerfe, and while thefe ills migbt fo eafily 
have been remedied, as far as human understanding 
can be allowed to judge on fuch a fubjeft. I am 
Sceptic enough to allow, that the bad appearances, 
notwithstanding all my reafonings, may be compa- 
tible with fuch attributes as you fuppofe : But furely 
they can never prove thefe attributes. Such a con- 
, clufion cpanot refult from Scepticifm ; but mud arife 
Jrom the phenomena, and from our confidence in the 
jreafopings which we deduce from thefe phenomena. 

round this univerfe. What an immenfe 
profufien of beings, animated find organized, fenfible 
* and aftive ! You admire this prodigious vatiety and 
fecundity. But infpe£t a little more narrowly thef? 

Kki . living 
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living exiftences, the only beings worth regarding * 
How hoftile and deftrudiv* to each other ! How in- 
fufficient all of them for their own happinefs ! How . 
contemptible or odious to the fpedator ! The wliolc , 
prefents nothing but the idea of a blind Nature, im- . 
pregnated by a great vivifying principle, and pour- 
ing forth from her lap, without difcernroent or paren- . 
tal care, her maimed and abortive children. 

Here the Ganich a an fyftem occurs a$ a proper * 
hypothefis to folve the difficulty : and no doubt, in '? 
fome refpeds, it is very fpecious, and has more prg T 
bability than the common hypothefis, by giving^- ’ 
plauiible account of the ftrange mixture of good and 
ill which appears in life. But if we confider, on 
the other hand, the perfed uniformity and agree- 
ment of the parts of the univerfe, we fliall not dif- 
cover in it any marks of the combat of a malevolent 
with a benevolent being. There is indeed an oppo- 
sition of pains and pleafures in the feelings of falli- 
ble creatures : but are not all the operations of Na- 
ture carried on by an opposition of principles, of hm 
and cold, moiil and dry, light and heavy ? The true 
cancluiipn is, that the original Source of all things is 
entirely indifferent to all thefe principles ; and has 
no more regard to good above ill, than to heat above 
cold, or to drought above moifture, or to light above 
heavy. 

There may four hypothefes be framed concerning 
the firft caufes of the univerfe : that they are endow- 
ed with perfed goodnefs; that they have perfed 
malice ; that they, are oppofite, and have both good- 
nefs and malice j that they have neither goodnefs nor 
malice. Mixt phenomena can never provp the two , 
former unxnixt principles. And the uniformity and. 
fteadiuefs of general laws feem to oppofe the third. ■ 
The fourth, therefore, feems by far the mofepfrcT 
bable. • - • 

Wbati hkve fold concerning natural evil will ap- .* 
tkr to moral, with little or no variation ; and we 

have 
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have no more leafon to infer, that .the re&itudc of 
the Supreme Being reiembles human. rectitude than 
riiat his benevolence rcfembles the human. Nay, it 
will be thought, that we have ftill greater caule to 
exclude frbtn him moral fentiments, fuch as we feel 
them; lincc moral evil, in the opinion of many, is 
ro*uch more predominant above moral good than na- 
tural evil above natural good. , 

But even though this ‘Ihouid not be allowed ; and 
though the virtue, which is in mankind, ihould be 
'acknowledged much fupcrior to the vice: yet fo 
long as there is any vice at all in the univerfe, it 
will very much puzzle you Anthropomorpliites how 
to account for it. You muit affign a caufe for it, 
without having recouvfe to the firft caufe; But as 
every effect mull have a caufe, and that caufe another; 
you mull either carry on the progreffion in infinitum , 
or reft on that original principle, who is the ultimate 
caule of all things 

Hold ! Hold ! cried Demea : Whithdr does your 
imagination hurry you? I join in alliance with you, 
in order to prove the incomprehenfible nature of the 
Divine being, and refute the principles of Clean- 
thes, who would t mcafurc every thing by a* human 
rule and ftandard. ’ But 1 now find you running into 
all the topics of the greateft libertines and infidels ; 
and betraying that holy caufe which you feemingly 
efpoufed. Are you fecretly, then, a more dangerous 
enemy than Cleanthes himfelf? 

< And are you fo late in perceiving it ? replied Cle- 
anthes. Believe me, Demea, your friend Philo, 
from the beginning, has been amuling himfelf at 
both o^ expence; and it muft- be confefled, that 
’ injudicious reafoning of our vulgar theology has 
him but too juft a handle of ridicule. The 
infirmity of human reafon, the abfolute incom- 
prehenfibility of the Divine Nature, the great and 
univerfal rnilery and ftill greater wickednefs of men; 
thefe are ftrange topics, furely, to be fo fondly che- 

• rilhed 
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rilhed by orthodox divines and doddrs. In ages of 
ftupidity and ignorance, indeed, thefe principles may 
fafely be efpoufed; and, perhaps, no views of thiijgs 
are more proper to promote fuperftition, than fuch as 
encourage the blind amazement, the diffidence, and 
melancholy of mankind. But at prelent 

Blame not fo much, interpofed Philo, the igno- 
rance of thefe reverend gentlemen. They know 
how to change their ftyle with the times. Former- 
ly it was a moll popular theological topic to main- 
tain, that human life was vanity and mifcry, and. to 
exaggerate all the ills and pains which are incident' 
to men : But of latf years, divines, we find, begin 
to retradt this pofition ; and maintain, though ftill 
with fome hefitation, that there are more goods than 
evils, more pleafures than pains, even in this life. 
When religion flood entirely upon temper and edu- 
cation, it was thought proper to encourage melan- 
choly ; as, indeed, mankind never have recourfe to 
fuperior powers fo readily as in that difpofition. 
But as men have now learned to form principles, 
and to draw confequences, it is neceflary to change 
the batteries, and to make ufe of fucji arguments as 
will endure at leaft fome fcrutiny and examination. 
This variation is the fame (and from the fame caufes) 
with which I formerly remarked with regard to 
Scepticifm. 

Thus Philo continued to the laft his fpirit of op- 
pofition, and his cenfure of eftablifhed opinions. 
But I could obferve, that Demea did not at all relilh 
the latter part of the difcourfe ; and he took occafion 
foou after, on fome pretence of other, to leave the 
company. 


PART 
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PART XII. 


A FTER Demea’s departure, Ci.eanthes and 
Philo continued the converfation in the fol- 
lowing manner. Our friend, I am afraid, faid Cle- 
anthes, will have little inclination to revive this 
topic of difcourfe while you are in company ; and 
to tell truth, Philo, 1 fhould rather wifli to reafon 
%vith either of you apart on a fubjedt fo fublime and 
interefting. Your l'pirit of controverfy, joined to 
your abhorrence of vulgar fuperftition, carries you 
ilrange lengths when engaged in an argument ; and 
there is nothing fo facred and venerable, even in 
your own eyes, which you fpare on that occafion. 

1 muft confefs, replied Philo, that I am lefs cau- 
tious on the fuljjeft of Natural Religion than on any 
other ; both because I know that I can never, on 
that head, corrupt the principles of any man of com- 
mon fenfe ; and bccaufe no one, I am confident, in 
whofe eyes I appear a man of common fenfe, will 
ever miftake my intentions. You in particular, Cle- 
anthes, with whom I live in unreferved intimacy ; 
you are fenfible, that, notwithftanding the freedom 
ol my converfation, and my love of Angular argu- 
ments, no one has a deeper fenfe of religion impref- 
, fed on his* mind, or pays more profound adoration to 
‘’ .e Divine Being, as he difeovers himfelf to reafon, 
tl\p inexplicable contrivance and artifice of Na- 
1 purpofe, an intention, a defign, ftrikes 
every where the moil carelefs, fhe moil ftupid thinker j 
and no mgn can be fo hardened in abfurd f^ilems, as 
at all times to rejed it. That Nature does nothing in 

• vain. 
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vain , is a maxim, eftablifhed in all the Ychools, merely 
from the contemplation of the works of Naturp, 
without any religious purpofe ; and, from a firm c<jn- 
viction of its truth, an anatomift, who had obferved 
a new organ or canal, would never be Ihtisfied fill 
he had alfo difcovered its ule and intention. One 
great foundation of the Copernican fyftem is the 
maxim. That nature a£ls by the JimpleJl methods , ana 
cboofes the moji proper means to any end; and aftro- 
nomers often, without thinking of it, la? this firoitg 
foundation of piety and religion. The fame thi&g 
is obfervable in other parts of philofophy : And thus 
all the fcienqes almofi lead us infenfibly to acknow- 
ledge a firft intelligent Author ; and their authority 
is often fo much the greater, as they do not dire&ly 
profefs that intention. 

It is with pleal'ure 1 hear Galen reafon concern- 
ing the ftrufture of the human body. The anatomy 
of a man, fays he*, difeovers above 600 differeni 
mnfcles ; and whoever duly conliders thefe, will find, 
that in each of them Nature muft have adjufied at 
leaft ten different circumfiances, in order to attair. 
the end which Ihe propofed ; proper figure, juft mag- 
nitude, right difpoiition of the lpveral ends, uppei 
and lower pofition of the whole, the due infertion oi 
the feveral nerves, veins, and arteries : So that, ir 
the mufcles alone, above 6000 feveral views and in- 
tentions muft have been formed and executed. The 
bones he calculates to be 284: The diftinft purpofes. 
aimed at in the ftru&ure of each, above forty. Whqi 
a prodigious difplay of artifice, even in thefe fimpk 
and homogeneous parts ? But if we confider the fkin. 
ligaments, veffels, glandules, humours, the fevera! 
limbs and members of the body; how muft our a 
ftonilhment rife upon us, in proportion to the sum: 
her and intricacy of the parts fo artificially adjerftSpi 
The farther we advance in thefe refearohes, we dif 
covet neifr feenes of art and wifdom : But defery ftil] 

a* 
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at a diftance, farther fcenes beyond our reach; in 
the fine internal ftrudture of the parts, in the ceco- 
nomy of the brain, in the fabric of the fcminal vef- 
fels. Ail jhefe artifices are repeated in every different 
fpecies of animal, with wonderful variety, and with 
exalt propriety, fuited to the different intentions of 
Nature in framing each fpecics. And if the infi* 
delity of Galen, even .when thefe natural fciences 
were ftill imperfedt, could not withftand fuch finking 
.appearances ; to what pitch of pertinacious obftinacy 
nruft a philofophcr in this age have attained, who 
•can now doubt of a Supreme Intelligence? 

Could I meet with one of this fpecies (who, I 
thank God, are very rare), I would afk him, Sup- 
pofing there were a God, who did not difeover him- 
felf immediately to our fenfes ; were it poffible for 
him to give ftronger proofs of his exiftence, than 
what appear on the whole face of Nature ? What in- 
deed could fuch a Divine Being do, but copy the 
prefetit ceconomy of things ; render many of his ar- 
4 i flees l’o plain, that no ftupidity could miftake them; 
afford glimpfes of ftill greater artifices, which demon- 
ftrate his prodigious fuperiority above our narrow ap- 
prehenfions ; and .conceal altogether a great many 
from fuch imperfedfc creatures ? Now, according to 
all rules of juft reafoning, every fadt muft pafs for 
undifputed, when it is fupported by all the argu- 
ments which its nature admits of; even though thefe 
arguments be not, in themfelves, very numerous or 
forcible: How much more, in the prefent cafe, 
where no human imagination can compute their 
number, and no underftanding eftimate their co- 
gency^ 

* I fhall farther add, faid Clean thes, to what you 
n s fo well urged, that one great advantage of the 
jjpnfiple of Theifm is, that; it is the only fyftem of 
cofmogony which can be rendered intelligible and 
complete, and yet can throughout preferve a ftrong 
analogy to what we every dav fee and experience in 

■ ' thr 
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the world. The comparifon of the univerffi to a 
machine of human contrivance is fo obvious and na- 
tural, and is j unified by fo many inftances of order 
and delign in nature, that it inuit immediately drike 
all unprejudiced apprehenlions, and procure univer- 
fal approbation. Whoever attempts to weaken this 
theory, cannot pretend to fucceed by edablifliing in 
its place any other that is precil'e and determinate : 
It is fuiHcient for him, if he dart doubts and diffi- 
culties; and by remote and abdradt views of things* 
reach that fufpenfe of judgment, which is here the 
utmod boundary of his willies. But beiides that thi*. 
date of mind is in lti'elf unfatisfacdory, it can never 
be deadily maintained againd fuch driking appear- 
ances as continually engage us into the religious hy- 
pothefis. A falfe, abi'urd fydein, human nature, 
from the force of prejudice, is capable of adhering to 
with obdinacy and perfeverance : But no lydem at 
all, in oppolition to a theory fupported by drong and 
obvious reafon, by natural propenfity, and by early 
education, I think it abfolutely impoffible to main- 
tain or defend. 

So little, replied Philo, do 1 edeem this fufpenfe 
of judgment in the prefent cafe to.be poffible, that 1 
am apt to fufpedt there enters fomewhat of a difpute 
of words into this controverfy, more than is ufually 
imagined.' That the works of Nature bear a great 
analogy to the productions of art, is evident ; and 
according to aH the rules of good reafoning, we ought 
io infer, if we argue at all concerning them, that; 
their caufes have a proportional analogy; But as 
there are .alfo conliderable differences, we have reafon 
to fuppofe a proportional difterence in the sjeaufes j 
and in particular ought to attribute a much higher 
degree of power and energy to the fupreme canfe_ 
thgn we have ever obferved in mankind. 
then me exigence of a DEITY is plainly afeertained 
liy reafon and if we make it a quedion, whether, 
pn account of thefe analogies, we can properly call 
• him 
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him a mind or intelligence, notwithftanding the vaft 
deference which may realonably be fuppofed between 

• hiqi and human minds ; what is this but a mere ver- 
bal controverfy ? No man can deny the analogies be- 
tween the effedts : To reftrain ourfelves from in- 

• quiring concerning the caufes, is fcarcely poifible : 
From this inquiry, the legitimate conclulion is, that 
the caules have alfo an analogy : And if we are not 
contented with calling the firft and fupreme caufe a 
GOD or DEITY, but delire to vary the expreffion ; 
what can we call him but MIND or THOUGHT, 

‘ te»which he is juftly fuppofed to bear a conliderable 
refemblance ? 

All men of found reafon are difgulted with verbal 
difputes, which abound fo much in philtrfophical 
and theological inquiries; and it is found, that the. 
only remedy for this abufe muft arife from clear de- 
finitions, from the precifion of thole ideas which en- 
ter into any argument, and from the ftridt and uni- 
form ufe of thofe terms w hich are employed. But 
there ‘is a lpecies of controverfy which, from the ve- 
ry nature of language and of human ideas, is invol- 
ved in perpetual ambiguity, and can never, by any 
precaution or any definitions, be able to reach a rea- 
fonable certainty or precifion. Thefe are the con- 
troverfies concerning the degrees of any quality or 
circumitance. Men may argue to all eternity, whe- 
ther Hannibal be a great, or a very great, or a 
fuperlatively great man;, what degree of beauty 
Cleopatra poireifed ; what epithet of praife Livy 
or Thucidydes is intitled to ; without bringing the 
controverfy to any determination. 1'he difputants 

• may here agree in their lenfe, and differ in the 
ytferms, (Sr vice verfa ; yet never be able to define 
^.heirxerms, fo as to enter into each others meaning : 

" ‘jot ufc the degrees of thefe equalities are not, like 
qdantity or number, fufceptible of any exad noenfu- 
ration, which may be the ltandard in the cohtrover- 
fy. That the difpute concerning Theifm is of this 
2 » nature, 
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nature, and confequently is merely* verbal, or pet- 
haps, if podrble, dill more incurably ambiguous, 
will appear upon the flighted inquiry. I aik the 
Theiit, if he does not allow, that there is a great and 
immeafurable, becaufe incomprehenfible, difference 
between the human and the divine mind ? The more • 
pious he is, the more readily will he affent to the af- 
firmative, and the more will he be difpoied to mag- 
nify the difference : He will even affert, that the - 
difference is of a nature which cannot be too much 1 
magnified. I next turn to the Atheiff, who, I aifCrt, _ 
is only nominally ip, and can never poilibly bean ' 
earned ; and I aik him, whether, from the cohe- 
rence and apparent fympathy in all the parts of this 
world, there be not a certain degree of analogy a- 
mong all the operations of Nature, in every iitua- 
tion and in every age ? whether the rotting of a tur- 
nip, the generation of an animal, and the druCture 
of human thought, be not energies that probably 
bear fome remote analogy to each other ? it is im- 
poffible he can deny it : He will readily acknow- 
ledge it. Having obtained this conceflion, I puih 
him dill farther in his retreat ; and,.I aik him, if it 
be not probable, that the principle which firit arran- 
ged, and dill maintains, order in this univerle, bears 
not alio fome remote inconceivable analogy to the 
other operations of Nature, and among the red to 
the oeconomy of human mind and thought? How- 
ever reluCtant, he mud give his affent. Where then, 
cry I to both thefe antagonids, is the fubjeCt of yojir 
dilpute ? The Theid allows, that the original in- 
telligence is very different from human reafon : The 
Atheid allows, that the original principle of order, 
bears fome remote analogy to it. Will you’ quarrel#^ 
Gentlemen, about the degrees, and enter into a con- 
troverfy, which admits not of any precife meaffihg, 
nor confequently of any determination? If ybu 
ihould fee fo obdinate, I ihould not be furprifed to 
find you infenfibly change fides ; while the Theid, 

• on 
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on the one hand, exaggerates the difiimilarity be- 

• tw.een the fupreme Being, and frail, imperfect, va- 

• Tialjle, fleeting, and mortal creatures ; and the A- 
theill, on the other, magnifies the analogy among 

# all the operations of Nature, in every period, every 
'•fituation, and every polition. Confider then, where 

• . the real point of controverfy lies ; and if you cannot 
lay afide your difputes, endeavour at .leaft to cure 

* yourfelves of your animofity. 

And here 1 muft alio acknowledge, Cleanthes* 

. as the works of Nature have a much greater a- 
“nalogy to the effects of our art and contrivance, than 
to tliofe of our benevolence and julticcj we have rea- 
fon to infer, that the natural attributes of the Deity 
have a greater refemblance to thofe of men, than his 
moral have to human virtues. But what is the con- 
fequcnce ? Nothing but this, that the moral quali- 
ties of man are more defedtive in their kind than his 
natural abilities. For as the Supreme Being is al- 
lowed to be abl'olutely and entirely perfedt, whate- 
ver differs moil from him, departs the fartheft from 
the fupreme ftandard of redtitude and perfedtion *. 

Thefe, Gleahtthes, are my unfeigned fentiments 
on this fubjedt ; and,thefe fentiments, you know, I 
have ever cherifhed and maintained. But in pro- 
portion to my veneration for true religion, is my ab- 

Vol. II. L 1 hortence 

* It feeins evident, that the difpute between the Sceptics and 
Dogmatift* is entirely verbal ; or at leaft regards only the degrees 
6f dbubt and aflu ranee, which we ought to indulge with regard to 
all reafoning : And fuch difputes are commonly, at the bottom, 
verbal, and admit not of any precife determination. No philol'o- 
phical Dogmatift denies, that there are difficulties both with regard 
to the ps^ Tiind to all fcience 1 and that thefe difficulties are in a re* 
fcular, logical method, abfolutely infolvable. No Sceptic denies 
j-4Lat tggfle under an abfolute Oeceffity, notwithllanding thefe diffi- 
£ultidi, of thinking, and believing, and rejfoning, with regard to all 
kinds of fubjefts, and even of frequently affenting with confidence 
* land fecunty. T'e only difference, then, between thefe* fefts, if 
’ tnerit that, name, is, that the Sceptic, from habit, caprice, or 
inclination, infills moft on the difficulties ; the Dogmatift, for like 
reafons, on the neceflity. 
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horrence of vulgar fuperilitions ; anti I indulge a pe- 
culiar pleafuie, 1 confefs, in pulhing fuch principles, 
fometimes into abfurdity, fometimes into impiety. . 
And you are fenfible, that all bigots, notwithftand- 
fng their great averfion to the latter above the for- 
mer, are commonly equally guilty of both. 

My inclination, replied Cleanthes, lies, I own, 
a contrary wpy. Religion, however corrupted, is 
ftill better than no religion at all. The doctrine of^ 
a future ftate is fo ftrong and neceflary a fecurity to 
morals, that we never ought to abandon or negiedl 
it.’ For if finite and temporary rewards and punifli-* 
ments have fo gresft an effedt, as we daily find ; how 
much greater muft be expedted from fuch as are in- 
finite and eternal ? 

How happens it then, faid Philo, if vulgar fu- 
perftition be fo lalutary to fociety, that all hiftory 
abounds fo much with accounts of its pernicious con- 
fequences on public affairs? Fadtions, civil wars, 
perfecutions, fubverlions of government, oppreffion, 
flavery, thefe are the difmal confequences which al- 
ways attend its prevalency over the minds of men. 
If the religious fpirit be ever mentioned in any hi- 
ftorical narration, we are fure to meet afterwards 
with a detail of the miferies which attend it. And 
no period of time can be happier or more proiperous 
than thofc in which it is never regarded or heard 
of. 

The reafon of this obfervation, replied Clean- 
thes, is obvious. The proper office of religion is 
to regulate the heart of men, humanize their con- 
duit, infufe the fpirit of temperance, order, and o- 
bedience ; and as its operation is filent, and only en T 
forces the motives of morality and juftie'e* is in 
danger of being overlooked, and confounded with . 
thefe other motives. When it diftinguifhes ftfel£‘ s 
and alts qs a fcparatfc principle over men, it has\ie-’ 
.parted from its proper fphere, and has become only 
a cover to fadtion and ambition. * • 


And 
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And fo will fill religion, faid Philo, except the 
philofophical and rational kind. Your teafonings arc 
, *moje eafily eluded than irty fads. The inference is 
not juft, becauie finite and temporary rewards and 
punilhmenA have fo great influence, that therefore 
'•fuch as are infinite and eternal mull have fo much 
_ greater. Confider, I befeech you, the attachment 
which we have to prefent things, and the little con- 
. cern which we difcover for objeds fo remote and un- 
certain. When divines are declaiming againft the 
■ common behaviour and condud of the world, they 
* always reprefent this principle as the ftrongeft ima- 
ginable (which indeed it is) ; and deferibe almoft all 
human kind as lying under the influence of it, and 
funk into the deepeft lethargy and unconcern about 
their religious interefts. Yet thefe fame divines, 
when they refute their fpeculative antagonifts, fup- 
pofe the motives of religion to be fo powerful, that, 
without them, it were impoflible for civil fociety to 
fubfift ; nor are they aihamed of lo palpable a con- 
tradidion. It is certain, from experience, that the 
fmalleft grain of natural honefty and benevolence 
has more eiFed on men9 condud, than the mod pom- 
pous views fuggefted by theological theories and fy- 
llems. A man’s natural inclination'works incefiant- 
ly upon him ; it is fo^r ever prefent to the mind ; and 
mingles itfelfwith every view and confideration: 
whereas religious motives, where they ad at all, o- 
perate only by Harts and bounds ; and it is fcarcely 
poflible for them to become altogether habitual to 
tKe mind. The force of the greateft gravity, fay 
the philofophers, is infinitely (mail, in comparifon 
of that of the leaft impulfe : yet it is certain* that the 
gravity will, in the end, prevail above a 
impulfe $ becaufe no ftrokes or blows can be 
repeated with fuch conftancy as attraction and gravi- 
ton. • 

Another advantage of inclination ; it* engages on 
its fide all the wit and ingenuity of the mind ; and 
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when fet in oppofition to religious principles, feeks 
every method and art of eluding them : In whicp it • 
is almoft always fuccefsful. Who can explain the* 
heart of man, or account for thof<? ftrange falvos and 
excufes, with which people fatisfy themfelves, when 
they follow their inclinations in oppofition to their 
religious duty ? This is well underftood in - the 
world ; and none but tools ever repofe iefs truft in 
a man, becaufe they hear, that, from ftudy and phi- * 
lofophy, he has entertained fome fpeculative doubts 
with regard to theological fubjeds. And whcn'we-. 
have to do with a ipan, who makes a great profel'-' 
lion of religion and devotion ; has this any other ef- 
fed upon feveral, who pafs for prudent, than to put 
them on their guard, left they be cheated and decei- 
ved by him ? 

Wc mult farther confider, that philofophers, who 
cultivate reafon and relied ion, ftand lefs in need of 
fuch motives to keep them under the reftraint of 
morals : and that the vulgar, who alone may need 
them, are utterly incapable of fo pure a religion as 
reprefents the Deity to be plealed with nothing but 
virtue in human behaviour. The recommendations 
to the Divinity are generally fuppofed to be either 
frivolous obfervances, or rapturous ecftalies, or a 
bigotted credulity. We need not run back into an- 
tiquity, or -wander into remote regions, to find in- 
llances of this degeneracy. Amongli ourfelves, fome 
have been guilty of that atrocioulnefs, unknown to 
the Egyptian and Grecian fuperftitions, of de- 
claiming, in exprels terms, againft morality ; and 
reprefenting it as a lure forfeiture of the divine fa- 
vour, if the leaft truft or reliance be laid upon it. 

But even though iuperftition or enthulial'm.flamld 
not put itfelf in dired oppofition to morality, the^ 
very diverting of the attention, the railing up*a fiew7 
and frivolous fpccies 1 of merit, the prepofterous 
ftribution tfhich it makes of praife and blame, muft " 
have the molt pernicious confequences, and weaken • 
• ex- 
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extremely mens attachment to the natural motives of 
juitice and humanity. . __ 

Such a principle of adion likewife, not being any 
of. the familiar motives of human condud, ads only 
by intervals on the temper ; and muft be rouzed by 
"continual efforts, in order to render the pious zealot 
fatisfied with his own condud, and make him fulfil his 
devotional talk. Many religious eXercifes are enter- 
ed. into with feeming fervour, where the heart, at the 
time, feels cold and languid : A habit of dillimula- 
tion is by degrees contraded ; and fraud and falfe- 
hood become the predominant principle. Hence the 
reafon of that vulgar obfcrvation, that the higheft 
zeal in religion and the deepeft hypocrify, fofar from 
being inconliftent, are often or commonly united in 
the fame individual character. 

The bad effeds of fuch habits, even in common 
life, are eafily imagined : but where the interells of 
religion are concerned, no morality can be forcible 
enough to bind the enthufiaftic zealot. The facred- 
nefs of the caufe 'fandifies every meafure which can 
be made ufe of to promote it. 

The fteady attention alone to fo important an in- 
tereft as that of eternal falvation, is apt to extinguifh 
the benevolent affedions, and beget a narrow, con- 
traded felfifhnefs. And when fuch a temper is en- 
couraged, it eafily eludes all the general precepts of 
charity and benevolence. 

Thu3 the motives of vulgar fuperftition have no 
great influence on general condud ; nor is their o- 
pcration very favourable to morality, in the inftances 
where they predominate. 

Is there any maxim in politics more certain and 
~ tfle, than that both the number and authority 
of priefts fhould be confined within very narrow li- 
mits ; and that the civil magjftrate ought, for ever, 
to keep his fafces and axes from fucb dangerous 
hands ? But if the fpirit of popular religion were fo 
falutary to fociety, a contrary maxim ought to pre- 
vail. The greater number of priefts, hnd their great- 
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er authority arid riches, will always augment the 
religious fpirit. And though the priefts have <he 
guidance of this fpirit, why may we not expedt a * 
fuperior fandlity of life, and greater benevolence and 
moderation, from perfons who are fet apart for reli- 
gion, who are continually inculcating it upon others, 
and who mull themfelves imbibe a greater ihare of 
it ? Whence comes it then, that, in fact, the ut- 
moft a wife magiftrate can propole with regard, to* 
popular religions, is, as far as poffible, to make a 
laving game of it, and to prevent their pernicious/ 
confequences with regard to focicty ? Every expe- 
dient which he tries for fo humble a purpole is fur- 
rounded with inconveniences. If he admits only 
one religion among his fubjedls, he muft facrifice, to 
an uncertain profpedt of tranquillity, every conlide- 
ration of public liberty, fcicnce, reafon, induftry, 
and even his own independency. If he gives indul- 
gence to feveral fedts, which is the wifer maxim, he 
muft preferve a very philofophical indifference to all 
of them, and carefully rellrain the pretentions of the 
prevailing fed! ; otherwife he can expedl nothing 
but endlefs difputes, quarrels, factions, perfecutions, 
and civil commotions. • 

True religion, I allow, has no fuch pernicious 
confequences ; but we muft treat of religion as it 
has commonly been found in the world ; nor have I 
any thing to do with that fpcculative tenet of The- 
ifm ; which, as it is a fpecies of philofophy, mult 
partake of the beneficial influence of that principle, 
and at the lame time muft lie under a like inconve- 
nience, of being always confined to very few per 
fons. 

Oaths are requifite in all courts of judicaturTp&ut , 
it is a queftion whether their authority arifes*from ' 
any popular religion* It is the folemnity and im- * 
portance; of the occation, the regard to reputation^ . 
and the refledting on the general interefts of fociety, \ 
which are thechief reftraints upon mankind. Cu- 
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ftom-houfe oaths and political oaths are but little re- 
garded even by fome who pretend to. principles of 

• hojiefty and religion ; and a Quaker’s affeveration is 
with us juftly put upon the lame footing with the 
oath of any other perfon. I know, that Polybius * 
afcribes the infamy of Greek faith to the prevalen- 
cy of the Epicurean philofophy : but I know alfo. 
that Punic faith had as bad a reputation in+ancient 
times, as Irish evidence has in modern ; though we 
•cannot account for thefe vulgar obfervations by the 
feme reafon. Not to mention, that Greek faith 
was infamous before the rife of the Epicurean philo- 
fophy ; and Euripides f, in a paffage which I lhall 
point out to you, has glanced a remarkable. ftroke of 
fatire againlt his nation, with regard to this circum- 
ftance. 

Take care, Philo, replied Cleanthes; take 
care ; pulh not matters too far : allow not your zeal 
againft falfe religion to undermine your veneration 
for the true. Forfeit not this principle, the chief, 
the only great comfort in life ; and our principal 
fupport amidll all the attacks of adverfe fortune. 
The mod agreeable refledlion, which it is poffible 
for human imagination to fuggeft, is that of genuine 
Theifm, which reprefents us as the workmanlhip of 
a Being perfe&ly good, wife, and powerful ; who 
created us for happinefs ; and who, having implant- 
ed in us immeafurable defircs of good, will prolong 
our exiftence to all eternity, and will transfer us into 
.an infinite variety of fcenes, in order to fatisfy thofe 
defires, and render our felicity complete and durable. 
Next to fuch a Being himfelf (if the comparifon be 
allowed), the happieft lot which we can imagine, is 
,tb.p.t of being under his guardianfhip and protec- 

* tiqji. 

Thefe appearances, faid Philo, are mod engaging 
'and alluring; and with regard to the true philofo- 
pher, they are more than appearances! «But it hap- 
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pens here, as in the former cafe, that, with regard 
to the greater part of mankind, the appearances are 
deceitful, and that the terrors of religion commoply 
prevail above its comforts. 

It is allowed, that men never have recourfe to de- 
votion fo readily as when dejeCted with grief or de- 
preffed with licknefs. Is not this a proof, that the 
religions fpirit is not fo nearly allied to joy as to 
forrow ? * . - 

But men, when affli&ed, find eonfolation in reli- 
gion, replied Cleanthes. Sometimes, faid Philo: 
but it is natural to imagine, that they will form a 
notion of thofe unknown beings, fuitably to the pre- 
lcnt gloom and melancholy of their temper, when 
they betake themfelves to the contemplation of them. 
Accordingly, we find the tremendous images to pre- 
dominate in all religions ; and we ourfelves, after 
having employed the moft exalted expreflion in our 
deferiptions of the Deity, fall into the flatteft contra- 
diction, in affirming, that the damned are infinitely 
Xuperior in number to the eledt. 

I Ihall venture to affirm, that there never was a 
popular religion, which reprefented the ftate of de- 
parted fouls in luch a light, as would render it eli- 
gible for human kind, that there fliould be fuch a 
ltate. Thefe fine models of religion are the mere 
produdt of philofophy. For as death lies between 
the eye and tbs profpeCt of futurity, that event is fo 
Blocking to nature, that it muft throw a gloom on 
all the regions which lie beyond it ; and fuggeft to # 
the generality of mankind the idea of Cerberus and* 
Furies; devils, and torrents of fire and brimftonc. 

It is true, both fear and hope enter into religion ; 
becaufe both thele paffions, at different times, agi* ^ 
tate the human mind, and each of them forms^ a 
fpecies of divinity fuitable to itfelf. But when a 
man is in a cheerful difpofition, he is fit for bufinefs, > 
or company, «r entertainment of any kind ; and he 
r.-iturallv applies himfelf to. thefe, and thinks not of 
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religion. When melancholy and dcje&ed, he has 
nothing to do but brood upon the terrors of the in- 
■ vifible world, and to plunge himfelf ftili deeper in 
affliction. It may, indeed, happen, that after he 
has, in this manner, engraved the religious opinions 
1 deep into his thought and imagination, there may 
arrive a change of health or circumftances, which 
may reftore his good-humour, and railing cheerful 
profpedts of futurity, make him run into the other 
extreme of joy and triumph. But ftili it muft be 
acknowledged, that, as terror is the primary prin- 
ciple of religion, it is the paftion which always pre- 
dominates in it, and admits but of Ihort intervals of 
pleafure. 

Not to mention, that thefe fits of exceffive, en- 
thuiiaftic joy, by exhaufting the fpirits, always pre- 
pare the way for equal fits of fuperftitious terror and 
dejeftion ; nor is there any ftate of mind fo happy 
as the calm and equable. But this ftate it is impof- 
fible to fupport, where a man thinks that he lies, in 
fuch profound darknefs and uncertainty, between an 
eternity of happinefs and an eternity of mifery. No 
wonder, that i'qch an opinion disjoints the ordinary 
frame of. the mind* and throw's it into the utmoft 
confufion. And though that opinion is feldom fo 
fteady in its operation as to influence all the a&ions, 
yet is it apt [to make a confiderable breach in the 
temper, and to produce that gloom and melancholy 
fo remarkable in all devout people. 

.It is contrary to common fenfe to entertain appre- 
henfions or terrors upon account of any opinion 
whatfoever, or to imagine that we run any rifk here- 
after by the freeft ufe of our reafon. Such a fenti- 
m«nt implies both an abfurdity and an inconjijlency . 
It is,an abfurdity to believe that the Deity has hu- 
man paffions, and one of the loweft of human paf- 
fiuns, a reftlefs appetite for applaufe. It is an incon- 
/|iftency to believe, that, fince the Deity hai this hu- 
man paftion, he has not others alfo ; and in particu- 
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lar a difregard to the opinious of creatures fo much 
inferior. • 4 

To know God, fays Seneca, is to wor/bip him. All* 
other worlhip is indeed abfurd, fuperftitious, and 
even impious. It degrades him to the low condition 
of mankind, who are delighted with intreaty, fpli-’ 
citation, prefents, and flattery. Yet is this impiety 
the fmalleit pf which fuperftition is guilty. Com- 
monly, it deprefles the Deity far below the condi- 
tion of mankind ; and reprefents him as a capricious 
daemon, who exercifcs his power without reafon, and • 
without humanity ! And were that Divine Being ' 
difpofed to be offended at the vices and follies of filly 
mortals, who are his < own workmanfhip, ill would 
it iurely fare with the votaries of molt popular lu- 
perftitions. Nor would any of human race merit bis 
favour, but a very few, the philofophical Theills, 
who entertain, or rather indeed endeavour to enter- 
tain, fuitable notions of his divine perfections : As 
the only perfons, intitled to his compajjion and indul- 
gence, would be the philofophical Sceptics, a feet 
almolt equally rare ; who, from a natural diffidence 
of their own capacity, fufpend, or endeavour to fuf- 
pend, all judgment with regard Jto fuchfublime and 
fiich extraordinary fubjedts. 

If the whole of Natural Theology, as fome people 
feem to maintain, refolves itfelf inter one Ample, tho" 
fomewhat ambiguous, at leaft undefined propofition. 
That the caufc or caufes of order in the univerfe proba- 
bly bear fame remote analogy to hitman intelligence. If 
this propofition be not capable of extenfion, varia- 
tion, or more particular explication ; if it affords no 
inference that affedts human life, sr can be the fource , 
of any action or forbearance j and if the analogy^ 
imperfedt as it is, can be carried no farther than to 
the human intelligence, and cannot be transferred, . 
with any appearance* of probability, to the othes 
qualities *of the mind : If this really be the cafe/* 
what can the. moft inquifitive, contemplative, and 
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religious man do more than give a plain, philofophi- 
.cai aflent to the propofition, as often a's it occurs; 
and believe that the arguments on which it is efta- 
blilhed, exceed the objections which lie againll it ? 

. Some aftoniflunent indeed will naturally ariie from 
the greatnefs of the objeCt ; fome melancholy from 
its oblcurity ; fome contempt of human reafon, that 
it can give no folution mo^e 1’atisfaCtor.y with regard 
to fo extraordinary and magnificent a queftion. But 
believe me, Cleanthes, the mofl natural lcntiment, 
which a w'ell-difpofed mind will feel on this occa- 
fion, is a longing defire and expectation, that hea- 
ven would be pleated to diffipatc, at leafi alleviate, 
this profound ignorance, by affording fome more 
particular revelation to mankind, and making difco- 
veries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
divine objeCt of our faith. A perfon, feafoncd with 
a juft lenfe of the imperfections of natural reafon, 
will fly to revealed truth with the greateft avidity : 
while the haughty dogmatift, perfuaded that he can 
ereCk a complete fyftem of Theology by the mere 
help of philofophy, difdains any farther aid, and re- 
jects this adventitious inftruCtor. To be a philofo- 
phical Sceptic, is,* in a man of letters, the firft and 
molt effentialftep towards being a found, believing 
Chriftian; a propofition which I would willingly 
recommend to the attention of Pamphilus : And I 
hope Cleanthes will forgive me for interpofing fo 
far in the education and inftruCtion of his pupil. 

* Cleanthes and Philo purfued not this conver- 
fation much farther : and as nothing ever made 
greater impreilion on me than all the reafonings of 
that day ; fo, I confefs, that upon a ferious review 
of the whole, 1 cannot but think, that Philo’s prin- 
cijflcs are more probable than Demea’s ; but that 
thofe of Cleanthes approach Hill nearer to the 
truth. 
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NOTE [A], p. 34. 

I T is probable that no more was meant by thofe who denied in- 
nate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of our imprelfions ; 
though it mull be confefTed, that the terms which they employed 
were not chofen with fuch caution, nor fo exa&ly defined, as to pre- 
vent all miitakes about their do&rine. For what is meant by in- 
nate ? If innate be equivalent to natural, then all the perceptions 
and ideas of the mind muft be allowed to be innate or natural, in 
whatever fenfe we take the latter word, whether in oppofition to 
what is uncommon, artificial, or miraculous. If by innate be meant 
cotemporary to our birth, the difpute feems to! be frivolous ; nor is 
it worth while to inquire at what time thinking begins, whether 
before, at, or after, our birth. Again, the word idea feems to be 
commonly taken in a very loofe fenfe by Locke and others; as 
Handing for any of*our perceptions, our fenfations and paifions, as 
well as thoughts. Now <n this fenfe, I ftiould defire to know, what 
can be meant by afferting, that felf-love, or refentment of injuries, 
or the paflion between the fexes, is not innate ? 

But admitting thefe terms, imprejfions and ideas, in the fenfe a- 
bove explained, and underftanding by innate , what is original, or 
copied from no precedent perception ; then may we alfert, that all our 
imprelfions are innate, and our ideas not innate. 

• To be ingenuous, I mult own it to be my opinion, that Locke 
was betrayed into this queftion by the fchoolmen ; who, making ufe 
of undefined terms, draw out their difputes to a tedious length, with- 
out ever touching the point in queltion. A like ambiguity and cir- 
cumlocution feem to rub through that philofopher’s reafonings on 
this as well as molt other fubje&s. 

- NOTE [B], p.54. 

N Othing is more ufual than for writers, even on moral, politi- 
cal, or phyfical fubjefts, to diftiaguilh between reafm and ex- 
perience, and to fuppofc, that thefe fpecies of argumentation are en- 
tirely different from each ot|&er. The former are takeh for the mere 
• re- 
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refult of our intelle&ual faculties, which, by ca nfidcring <> pritri the 
nature of things, and examining the effedls that mull follow from 
their operation, *eftab!ifh particular principles of fcience and philofo- 
phy. The latter are fuppofed to be derived entirely from fenfe and 
observation ; by which we learn what has actually rcfulted from the 
operation of particular objedls, and are thence able* to infer, what 
will, for the future, refult from them. Thus, for inftancc, the li- 
mitations and itilrdints of civil government, and a legal conflitution, 
may be defended, either from reafon, which, reflecting on the great 
frailty and corruption of human nature, teaches, that no man can 
fcft* } be truftfd vfith unlimited authority; or from experience and hi- 
ilory, which inform us of the enormous abufes, that ambition, in e- 
very age and country, has been found to make of fo imprudent a con- 
fidence. 

The fame diftindlion between reafon and experience is maintained 
in all our deliberations concerning the conduct of life ; while the ex- 
perienced ftatefman, general, phyiician, or merchant, is trufted and 
followed ; and the unpradtifed novice, 'with whatever natural ta- 
lents endowed, ncgledted and defpifed. Though it be allowed, 
that reafon may form very plaufible conjeftures with regard to the 
confequences of fuch a particular condudt in fuch particular circum- 
ftanccs ; it is ftill fuppofed imperfedt, without the afiiitartce of expe- 
rience, which is alone able to give liability and certainty to the ma- 
xims, derived from itudy and refledlion. 

But notwithftanding that this diftindlion be thus univeifally recei- 
ved, both in the arrive and fpcculative feenes of life, I fhall not 
fcruple to pronounce, that it is, at bottom, erroneous, at leall fuper- 
ficial. 

If we examine thofe arguments, which, in tiny of the fciences 
above-mentioned, are fuppofed to be the«mcre effedls of reafoning 
and refledtion, they will be found to terminate, at laft, in fome ge- 
neral principle or conclufion, for which we can affign no reafon but 
obfervation and experience. The only difference between them and 
thofe maxims, *hieh are vulgarly efteemed the refult of pure expe- 
rience, is, that the former cannot be eftablifhed without fome procefs 
of thought, and fome refledtion on what we have obferved, in order 
to diftinguifh its circumftanccs, and trace its confequences : Where- 
as in the latter, the experienced event is exadtly and fully limilar to 
that which we infer as the refult of any particular iituation. The 
hiftory of a Tiberius or a Nero makes us dread a like tyranny, 
were our monarchs freed from the reilraints bf laws and fenates : But 
the obfervation of any fraud or cruelty, in private life, is fufficient, 
with the aid of a little thought, to give us the fame appreheq£on ; 
while it ierves as an in fiance of the general corruption of human na- 
ture, and fhows us the danger which we muft incur by repoling an 
entire confidence in mankind. In both cafes, it is experience which 
u ultimately $ie Teundation of our inference and conclufion. 


There 
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’There is no man«io young and unexperienced, as not to have - 
formed, from obfervation, many general and juft maxims concerning 
huxi^n affairs and the condud of life ; but it muft be confeffed, that, 
when* a man comes to put thefe in pradice, he will be extremely 
liable to error, till time and farther experience both enlarge thefe 
maxims, and teach him their proper ufe and application. In every 
fituation or incident, there are many particular and feemingly mi- 
nuteocirc umftances, which the man of greateft talents is, at firft, apt 
to overlook, though on them the juftnefs of his conclufions, and 
co.nfequently the prudence of his condud, entirely depend. Not to 
mention, that, to a young beginner, the general* obfervations and 
maxims occur not always on the proper occafions, nor can be imme- 
diacy applied with due calmnefs and diftindion. The truth is, an 
unexperienced reafoner could be no rcafoner at all, were he abfo- 
lutely unexperienced; and when we affign that cliarader to any one, 
we mean it only in a comparative fenfe, and fuppofe him poffelfed of 
experience in a fmalltr and more imperfed degree. , 

NOTE [Cl, p. 76. 

I T may be pretended, that the refiftance which we meet with in 
bodies, obliging us frequently to exert our force, and call up all 
our power, this gives us the idea of force and power. It is this nifut 
or Itrong endeavour, of which we are confcious, that is the original 
imprtfiion from which this idea is copied. But, firft, we attribute 
power to a vaft number of objeds, where we never can fuppofe this 
refiftance or exertion of force to take place ; to the Supreme Being, 
who 4 never meet ; with any refiftance ; to the mind in its command 
over its ideas and limbs, iti common thinking and motion, where 
the effed w* un mediately upon the will, without any exertion or 
fummoning up of fifree ; to inanimate matter, which is not capable 
of this fenthuent. Secondly, This fentiment of an endeavour to over- 
come icfiftance, has no known connc&ion with any event; What fol- 
lows it we know by experience ; but could not know it a priori. 
It muft, however, be confeffed, that the animal nifus , which we ex- 
perience, though it can afford no accurate precife idea of power, en- 
ters very much into that vulgar, inaccurate idea, which is fonned 
of it. 

# NOTE [D], p. 81. 

I NEED not examine at length the vu inertia which is fo much 
talked of in the new philofophy, and which is aferibed to matter^ 
\Ve find by experience, that a body at reft or in motion continues 
for ever in its prefent ftate, till put from it by fume new caufc ; and 
that a body impelled takes as much motion from the impelling body 
as ^acquires itfelf. Thefe are fads. When wr call this a vis iner- 
tia* we only mark thefe fads, without pretending to have any idea 
of the inert power; in the fame manger as, when we talk of gravity, 
we mean certain effeds, without comprehending that adive power* 
It was never the meaning of Sir Isaac Newton to rdb fecond cau- 
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fcs of all force or energy; though feme of hi? followers have endea- 
voured to eftabliih that theory upon his authority. On the contrary* 
that great philofopher had recourfe to an etherial aftive fluid to ex- 
plain his univerfal attraction ; though he was fo cautious and raodeft 
as to allow, that it was a mere hypothecs, not to be in lifted on, 
without more experiments. I muft confefs, that there is fomething 
in the fate of opinions a little extraordinary. Des Cartfs infinua* 
ted that doftrine of the univerfal and foie efficacy of the Deity, with- 
out inlifting on it. Malebranche and other Cartesians made 
it the foundation of all their philofophy. It had, however, no au- 
thority in England. Locke, Clarke, and Cudworth, never 
fo much as take notice of it, but fuppofe all along, that matter ha t s.a 
real, though fubordinate and derived, power. By what means has it . 
become fo prevalent among our modern metaphyficians ? 

NOTE 1 [E], p. 85. 

A ccording to thefe explications and definitions, the idea'ofpwer 
is relative's much as that of caufe ; and both have a reference 
to an effect, or fome other event conilantly conjoined with the for- 
mer. When we confider the unknown circumftance of an objeft, by 
which the degree or quantity of its effeft is fixed and determined, 
we call that its power : And accordingly, it is allowed by all philo- 
fophers, that the effeft is the meafure of the power. But if they 
had any idea of power, as it is in itfelf, why could not they meafure 
it in itfelf? The difpute, whether the force of a body in motion be as 
its velocity, or the fquare of its velocity ? this difpute, I fay, needed 
not to be decided by comparing its effefts in equal or unequal times, 
but by a direft menfuration and camparifon. 

Ac to the frequent ufe of the words. Force, Power, Energy, 
which every where occur in common converfatioh, as well as in phi- 
Jofophy; that is no proof that we are acquainted, in any inftance, 
with the connefting principle between caufe and effeft, or can ac- 
count ultimately for the production of one thing by another. Thefe 
words, as. commonly ufed, have very loofe meanings annexed to 
them ; and their ideaft are very uncertain and confided. No animal 
can put external bodies in motion without the fentiment of a nifus or 
endeavour ; and every animal has a fentiment or feeling from the 
ftroke or blow of an external objeft that is in motion. Thefe fenf»- 
tions, which are merely animal, and from which we can a priori 
draw no inference, we are apt to transfer to inanimate objefts, and 
to fuppofe that they have fome fuch feelings, whenever they transfer 
or receive motion. With regard to energies, which are exerted, 
without our annexing to them any idea of communicated motion* we 
confider only the conftant experienced conjunftion of the events ;.vnd 
as vrtfeel a cuftomary connexion between the ideas, we transfer that 
feeling to the objefts; as nothing is more ufual than to apply to ex- 
ternal bodies everg internal fenfation which they occafion 


NOTE 
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•NOTE CF], p. 101. 

S ^T'HE prevalence of the dodlrine of liberty may be accounted for 
~ •from another caufe, viz. a falfe fenfation.or fec'tning experience 
which we have, or may have, of liberty or indifference, in many of 
our aftions. The neceflity of any aftipn, whether of matter or of 
mind, is not, jftoperly fpeaking, a quality in the agent; but in any 
thinking or intelligent being, who may consider the a&ion ; and it 
confifts chiefly in the determination of his thoughts to infer the exilt- 
• ence of that action from fome preceding objects; as liberty, when 
oppofed to neceflity, is nothing but the want of that determination, 
and a certain loofenefs or indifference, which we feci; in pafling, or 
nor pafling, from the idea of one objeft to that of any fucceeding 
.one# Now we may obferve, that though; in reflecting on human ac- 
' tions, we feldom feel fuch a loofenefs or indifference, but are com- 
monly able to infer them with confidence certainty from their mo- 
tives, and from the difpofitionft of the agent ; yet it frequently hap- 
pens, that, in performing the adtions themfelves, we are fenfible of 
fomething like it : And as all refembling objects are^ readily taken 
1 for each other, this has been employed as a demonftrati ve and evert 
intuitive proof of human liberty. We feel, that our adtions are fuhjedt 
to our will, on mod occafions; and imagine we feel, that the will itfelf 
is fubjedfc to nothing; becaufe when, by a denial of it, we are provoked 
to try, we fed that it moves eafily every way, and produces an image 
of itfelf (or a Velleity , as it is called in the fchoolsj, even on that 
fide on which it did not fettle. This image, or faint motion, we 
perfuade ourfclves, could, at that time, have been completed into 
the thing itfelf ; becaufe, fliould that be denied, we find* upon a fe- 
cond trial, that, at grefent, it can. We coniider not, that the fen- 
taftical delire of Slowing liberty, is here the motive of our adtions. 
And it feems certain, thaft, however we may imagine we feel a li- 
berty within ourfclves, a fpedtator can commonly infer our adtions 
from our motives and charafter ; and even where he cannot, he con- 
cludes in general that he might, were he perfedtly acquainted with 
every circumllance of our fituation and temper, and the moft fecret 
fprings of our complexion and difpofitioii. Now this is the very ef- 
fence of neceflity; according to the foregoing do&rine; 

• NOTE tG], p. X02. 

T HUS, if a caufe be defined, that which produces any thing; it 
is eafy to obferve, that producing is fynonymous to cdufing. In 
like manner, if a caufe # be defined, that by which any thing exijis ; 

* this is liable to the fame objedtion. For what is meant by thefc 
words, by which ? Had it been faid, that a caufe is thdt after which 
anything confldntly exijis ; we fliould have underftood the terms. 
For this is, indeed, all we know of the matter. And this conllan . 
cy forms the very effence of ncCeflhy,*rtor have wc any other idea 
of it. • , 

Vpl.II.> M NOT£ 
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NOTE [H], p. 113. • 

O INCE all reafonings concerning fafts or caufes is derived merely 
^ from cuftom, it may be aflced how it happens, that men fo much 
furpafs animals in reafoning, and one man fo much furpafs another? 
Has not the fame cuftom the fame influence on all ? 

We fhall here endeavour briefly to explain the rrfcnt difference in 
human underflandings : After which the reafon of the difference ber 
tween men and animals will eafily be comprehended. * 

1 . When we have lived any time, and have been accuftomed to 
the uniformity of nature, we acquire a general habit, by which we 
always transfer tfie known to the unknown, and conceive the latter 
to refemble the former. By means of this general habitual principle, 
we regard even one experiment as the foundation of reafoning,«and 
expert a fimilar event with foine degree of certainty, where the ex- 
periment has been made accurately, and free from all foreign circuin- 
ftances. It is therefore confldered as a matter of great importance 
to obferve the confequences of things; and as one man may very 
much furpafs another in attention and memory and obfervation, this 
will make a very great difference in their reafoning. 

2. Where there is a complication of caufes to produce any effeft, 
one mind may be muJi larger than another, and better able to com- 
prehend the whole fyllem of objeds, and to infer juftly their confe- 
quences. 

3. One man is able to carry on a chain of confequences to a 
greater length than another. 

4. Few men can think long without running into a confufion of 
ideas, and miftaking one for another ; and there are various degrees 
of this infirmity. 

5. The circumftance, on which the effeft depends, is frequently 
involved in other circumftances, which £re foreign and extrinfic. 
The feparation of it often requires great attention, accuracy, and 
fubtilty. 

6. The forming of general maxims from particular obfervation is 
a very nice operation ; and nothing is more ufual, from liaite or a 
narrownefs of mind, which fees not on all fidcs, than to commit mif- 
takes in this particular. 

7. When we reafon from analogies, the man, who has the grea- 
ter experience or the greater promptitude of fuggefting analogies, 
will be the better reafoner. 

8. BiafTe8 from prejudice, education, gaffion, party, &c. hang 
more upon one mind than another. 

9. After we have acquired a confidence in human teftimony, books 
and converfation enlarge much more the fphcrc of one mail’s-* expe- 
rience and thought than thofe of another. 

It would be eafy to difeover many other circumftances that make 
a difference jp tfce underflandings of men. 


N(('TE 
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*” * tfOTE [I], p. 119. 

N O Indian, it is evident, could have experience that water did 
jiot freeze in cold climates. This is placing nature in a fitua- 
tion quite unknown to him ; and it is impoffible for him to tell a pri- 
ori what will relult from it. It is making a new experiment, the 
confluence of which is always uncertain. One may fometimcs con- 
jecture from analogy what will follow; but ftill this is but conjee* 
ture. • And it mult be confeffed, that, in the prefent cafe of free* 

, -zing, the event follows contrary to the rules of analogy, and is fuch 
as a rational Indian would not look for. The operations of cold 
upon water are not gradual, ' according to the degrees of cold ; but 
- wlieneve^ it comes to the freezing point, the rater pafles in a mo* 
ment from the utmoft liquidity to perfect haraRds.' Such an event, 

- therefore, may be denominated extraordinary , and requires a pretty 
ftrong teiiimony, to render it credible to people in a warm climate : 
But Itill it is not miraculous , nor contrary to uniform experience of 
the courfe of nature, in cafes where all the circumltances are the 
fame. The inhabitants of Su matra have always feen water fluid in 
their own climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought to be deem- 
ed a prodigy : But they never law water in Muscovy during the 
winter; and therefore they cannot reafonably be pofitive what would 
there be the confcquencc. 

NOTE [K], p. 120. 

COmetimes an event may not, in itfelf feem to be contrary to the. 
^ laws of nature, and yet if it were real, it might, by reafon of 
fome Circumltances, be denominated a miracle 5 becaufe, in fatt^ it 
is contrary to thefe laws. Thus, if a perfon, claiming a divine au- 
thority, fhould command a fick perfon to be well, a healthful man to 
fall down dead, the douds to pour rain, the winds to blow; in fhort, 
fhould order many natural events, which immediately follow upon 
his command; thefe might juftly be eiteemed miracles, becaufe they 
are really, in this cafe, contrary to the laws of nature; For if any 
fufpicion remain, that the event and command concurred by acci- 
dent, there is no miracle and no tranfgreflion of the laws of nature; 
If this fufpicion be removed, there is evidently a miracle, and a 
tranfgreflion of thefe laws; becaufe nothing can be more contrary to 
nature than that the voice or command of a man fhould have fuch 
an influence. A miracle may be accurately defined, a tranfgreflion 
of a law of nature by a particular volition of the Deity , or by the in • 
terpofition of fome inviftble agent. A miracle may either be difeo- 
1 verable by men or not. *This alters not its nature and effence. The 
railing of a houfe or {hip into the air is a vifible miracle. The rai- 
fiqtr of a feather, when the wind wants ever fo little of a force re- 
quisite for that purpofe, is as real a miracle, though not fo fenlible 
with regard to us. • 
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NOTE [L], p.T*9. 

T HIS book was writ by Monf. Montgerok, eotmfellor or 

of the parliament of Parish man of figure and charader*who 
Was alfo a martyr to the caufe, and is now faid to be fomewbere m 
a dungeon on account of his book. 

There is another book in three volumes (called iR ecueil des 'Mi* 
racks de I'dbbe Par is) giving an account of many of thefe miracles, 
and accompanied with prefatory difcourfts, which are very well writ* 
ten. There runs, however, through the whole of thefe a ridiculous 
comparifon between the miracles of our Saviour and thofe of the 
Ahb£; wherein <t is afferted, that the evidence of the latter is equal 
to that for the formtt : As if the tcftimony of men could ever, .be 
put in the balance mh that of God himfelf, who conduced the, pen 
of the infpired writers. If thefe writers, indeed, were to be confi- 
dered merely as human teftimony, the French author is very mode- 
rate in his comparifon ; fine* he might, with fome appearance of 
reafon, pretend, that thejANSENisT miracles much furpafs the o- 
ther in evidence and authority. The following circumftances are 
drawn from authentic papers, inferted in the above-mentioned book. 

Many of the miracles of Abbe Paris were proved immediately by 
witneffes before the officiality or bifhop’s court at Paris,* under the 
eye of cardinal Noailles; whofe chara&er for integrity and capa- 
city was never contefted even by his enemies. 

His fucceffor in the archbifhopric was an enemy to the Jans e- 
nists, and for that reafon promoted to the fee by the court. Yet 22 
reftors or cures of Paris, with infinite earn eftn eft, prefs him to ex- 
amine thofe miracles, which they affert to be known to the whole 
world, and undifputably certain : I3ut lie wifely forbore. 

. The Moliktist party had tried to diferedit thefe miracles in one 
inftance, that of Mademoifelle Ic Franc# But, befides that their 
proceedings were in many refpe&s the moft irregular in the world, 
particularly in citing only a few of the Jansknist witneffes, whom 
they tampered with : Befides this, I fay, they foon found themfelve6 
overwhelmed by a* cloud of new witneffes, one hundred and twenty 
in number, moft of them perfons of credit and fubftance in Paris, 
who gave oath for the miracle. This was accompanied with a fo- 
lemn and earneft appeal to the parliament. But the parliament were 
forbidden by authority to meddle in the affair* It was at tail obfer- 
ved, that where men arc heated by zeal and enthufiafm, there is no 
degree of human teftimony fo ftrong as may not be procured for the 
greateft abfurdity : And thofe who will be To filly as to examine the 
affair by that medium, and feek particular flaws in the teftimony, are 
almoft fure to be confounded. It muft be a miferable impcftnsg* 
indeed, that does not prevail in that conteft* 

All who have been in France about that time have heard of the 
reputation of Monf. Heravt, the lieutenant de Police , whofe vigi- 
penetfatibp, a£Uvity, and extenfive intelligence, have been 

huch 
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much talked of. Tftiis magiftrate, who by the nature of his office is 
* almoft abfolute, was in veiled with full powers, on purpofe to fupprefs 
or difcredit thefe miracles ; and he frequently fcized immediately, 
and Examined the witneffes and fubjedls of them ; But never could 
rea^h any thing fatisfadlory againft them. 

In the cafe* of Mademoifelle Thibaut he fent the famous De 
•Svlva to examine her ; whofe evidence is very curious. The phj« 
iiciah declares, that it was impoflible (he could have been fo ill as 
was proved by witnefTes ; becaufe it was impofiible fhe could, in fo 
iliort a time, have recovered fo perfectly as lie found her. He rea- 
foned, like a man of fenfe, from natural caufes;*but the oppofite 
party told him, that the whole was a miracle, and that his evidence 
*wa$ the very beft proof of it. 

The Molinists were in a fad dilemma. They durft not aifert 
the abfolute infufliciency of human evidence to prove a miracle. 
They were obliged to fay, that thefe miracles were wrought by 
witchcraft and the deviL But they were told, that this was the re- 
fource of the Jews of old. 

No Jansen ist was ever embarrafled to account for the ceffation 
of the miracles, when the church-yard was fhut up by the king's e- 
di&. It was the touch of the tomb which produced thefe extra* 
ordinary effects ; and when no one could approach the tomb, no ef- 
fefts could be expelled, God, indeed, could have thrown down 
the walls in a moment; but he is mailer of his own graces and 
works,. and it belongs not to us to account for them. He did not 
throw down the walls of every city like thofe of Jericho, on the 
founding of the rams horns; nor break up the prifonof every apoille, 
like that of St Paul. 

No lefs a man than the Due de Chatillon, a duke and peer 
of France, of the highetl rank and family, gives evidence of a mi- 
raculous cure performed upon a fervant of his, who had lived feve* 
ral years in his houfe with a vifible and palpable infirmity. 

I fhall conclude with obferving, that no clergy are more celebra- 
ted for ftriftnefs of life and manners than the fecular clergy of 
France, particularly the re&ors or cures of Paris, who bear tefti- 
mony to thefe impoftures. 

*The learning, genius, and probity of the gentlemen, and the au? 
fterity of the nuns of Port- Royal, have been much celebrated all 
over Europe. Yet they all give evidence for a miracle, wrought on 
, the niece of the famous Pascal, whofe fandity of life, as well as 
extraordinary capacity, is well known. The famous Racine gives 
an account of this miracle in his famous hillory of Port-Royal, 

1 mMortifies it with all the proofs, which a multitude of nuns, 
priefts, phyficians, and men of the world, all of them of undoubted 
credit, could bellow upon it. Several men of letters, particularly 
the bifliop of Tournay, thought this miracle fo cortajp, as to em- 
ploy it in the refutation of atheifts and freethinkers. The queen- 
1 Mm3. regent 
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regent of France, who was extremely prejudiced again ft the Port* 
Royal, fent her own phyfician to examine the miracle, who re* 
turned an abfolute convert. In fhort, the fupernatural cure wrfe fo 
unconteftable, that it faved, for a time, that famous monaftery*from 
the ruin with which it was threatened by the Jesuits. Had it 
been a cheat, it had certainly been detected by fuel? fagacious and 
powerful antagonifts, and niuft have hallened the ruin of the con.* 
t rivers. Our divines, who can build up a formidable caftle from 
iuch defpicable materials; what a prodigious fabric could they have 
reared from thefe f and many other circumflances, which I have nut 
mentioned! How often would the great names of Pascal, Ra-. 
cine, Arnaud, Nicole, have refounded in our ears? But if they 
be wife, they had better adopt the miracle, as being more worth, l* 
thoufand times, than all the reft of their collection. Bcfidcs, it may 
ferve very much to their purpqfe. For that miracle was really per* 
formed by the touch of an authentic holy prickle of the holy thorn, 
which cotapofed the holy crown, which, &c. 

NOTE [M], p. 148. 

I N general, it may, I think, be eftablifhed as a maxim, that where 
any caufe is known only by its particular effects, it mull be im- 
poflible to infer any new effects from that caufe ; fmee the qualities, 
which are requilite to produce thefe new effects along with the for- 
mer, muff either be different, or fuperior, or of more extenfivc ope- 
ration, than thofe which fimply produced the effect, whence alone 
the caule is fuppofed to be known to us. We can never, therefore, 
have any reaftm to fuppofe the exiftence of thefe qualities. To fay, 
that the new effects proceed only from a continuation of the fame 
energy, which is already known from the firft # effe£ts, will not re* 
move the difficulty. For even granting this to be cafe (which can 
feldom be fuppofed), the very continuation and exertion of a like 
energy (for it is impoffiblc it can be abfolutely the fame); I fay, this 
exertion of a like energy, in a different period of fpace and time, is 
a very arbitrary fnppofition, and what there cannot pofiibly be any 
traces of in the effects, from which ail our knowledge of the caufe is 
originally derived. Let the inferred caufe be exactly proportioned 
(as it fhould be) to the known effect ; and it is impoffible that it can 
poffefs any qualities, from which new or different effects can be in- 
ferred. 


NOTE [N], p.158. 

nnHIS argument is drawn from Dr Berkley; and indeed moil of 
the wirings of that very ingenious author form the bell leflbns 
of fcepticifm which are to be found either among the ancient or 
modern phflofophers, Bayle not excepted. He proftffes, hov^WT 
in his title-page (and undoubtedly with great truth) to have com- 
pel his book againft the feej! tics as well as againft the atheifls and 
free-thinkers* . But that all his arguments, though otherwife intcad- 
td 9 are, in nnllty, merely fcepticai, appears from this, that tbsv ad - 
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nut of no anfwer> aftd produce no conviction, Their only effeX is to 
caufe that momentary amazement and irrefolution and confufion, 
jvhit'h is the refult of fcepticifm. 

• NOTE [O], p. 159. 

Hatever difputes there may be about mathematical points, 
we muflfallow that there are phyfical points; that is, parts of 
»cxtenfion, which cannot be divided or lefiened, either by the eye or 
imagination. Thefe images, then, which are prefent to the fancy or 
fenfes, are abfoluiely indiviiible, and confequently muft be allowed 
by mathematicians to be infinitely lefs than any real part of exten* 
fion; and yet nothing appears more certain to reafon, than that an 
iafipite-mumber of them compofes an infinite extension. How much 
*rtore an infinite number "of thofe infinitely fmall parts of cxtenfion, 
which are Hill fuppofed infinitely divifible. 

NOTE [P], p. 160. 

I T feems to me not impoflible to avoid thefe abfurdities and con* 
traditions, if it be admitted, that there is no fucji thing as ab- 
HraX or general ideas, properly fpeaking ; but that all general ideas 
are, in reality, particular ones, attached to a general term, which 
reeals, upon occafion, other particular ones, that refcmblo, in cer- 
tain circumftances, the idea prefent to the mind. Thus when the 
term Horfc is pronounced, we immediately figure to ourfelves the 
idea of a black or a white animal, of a particular fize or figure : But 
as that term is alfo ufually applied to animals of other colours, fi- 
gures* and fixes, thefe ideas, though not aXually prefent to the i- 
magination, are eafily recalled 5 and our reafoniug and conclufion 
proceed in the fame way as if they were aXually prefent. If this 
be admitted (as feems reafonable), it follows, that all the ideas of 
quantity, upon winch mathematicians reafon, are nothing but par- 
ticular, and fucli as are Aiggciled by the fenfts and inldgination, and, 
confequently, cannot be infinitely divifible. It is fufficient to have 
dropped this hint at prefent, without profecuting it any farther. It 
certainly concerns all lovers of fcience not to expofe themfelves to 
the ridicule and contempt of the ignorant by their conclufions; and 
this feems the readieft folution of jthefc difficulties. 


NOTE [ QJJ, p. 166. 

T HAT impious maxim of the ancient philofophy, Ex nihilo , nihil 
fit % by which the creation of matter was excluded, ceaies to be 
a maxim, according to this philofophy. Not only the will of the fu- 
preme Being may create matter ; but, for aught we know, a priori , 
the will of any other teing might create it, or any other caufe, that 
the moft whirnfical imagination can affign. 

NOTE [R], p. 183. 

T HAT property is a fpecies of rrfat.oiu which produces a con- 
nexion between the perfon and the objeX, is evident : The ima- 
gination paflfes naturally and eafily from the confideration of a field to 
that of the perfon to whom it belongs. It may onty be afked, how 
\ M in 4 this 
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this relation is refolvable into any of thofe three, viz. caufatioiifCcpi - 
liguity , and refcmblance , which we have affirmed to be the only con- 
necting principles among ideas. To be the proprietor of any tlfing 
is to be the foie perfon, who, by the laws Of fociety, has a rigfit to 
difpofe of it, and to enjoy the benefit of it. This ri^ht has at tpall 
a tendency to procure the perfon the exercife of it ; and in fad does 
commonly procure him that advantage. For rights which had no 
influence, and never took place, would be no rights at all. Now a 
perfon who difpofes of an objeCt, and reaps benefit from it, both 
produces, or maj produce, effects on it, and ip affcCted by it. Pro- 
perty therefore is a fpecies of caufatlon. It enables the perfon to 
produce alterations on the object, and it fuppofes that hisTCtAwif- 
tion is improved and altered by it. It is indeed the relation the* 
moll interefting of any, and occurs the moil frequently to the mind. 

NOTE [S], p. 222. 

T HIS fiction of a Bate of flature, as a ftate of war, was not firft 
flarted by Mr Hobbes, as is commonly imagined. Plato 
endeavours to refute an hypothefis very like it in the 2d, 3d, and 
4th book de republica. Cicf.ro, on the contrary ^ fuppofes it cer- 
tain and universally acknowledged in the following paffage. 44 Quis 
44 cnim veftrfim, judices, ignorat, ita naturam rerum tuliffe, ut quo- 
41 dam tempore homines, nondum neque natural), neque civili jure 
44 deferipto, full per agros, ac difperfi vagarentur tantumque habe- 
44 rent quantum manu ac viribus, per caedem ac vulnera, aut eripere f 
44 aut rctinere potuiffent ? Qui igitur primi virtute & confilio prae- 
44 ftanti extiterunt, ii perfpeCto genere humansc docilitatis atque in- 
44 genii, diilipatos, unum in locum congregarunt, eofque ex feri- 
44 tate ilia ad juftitiam ac manfuetudinem tranfdpxerunt. Turn res 
44 ad communem utilitatem, quas publicas appellamus, turn conven- 
44 tieula bominum, qu?e poftea civitates nominate funt, turn domi- 
44 cilia conjunCta, quas urbes dicamus, invento 8 c divino 8 c humano 
44 jure, mccnibus fepferunt. Atquc inter hanc vitam, perpolitam 
“ humanitate, Sc illam immanem, nihil tam interelt quam JUS at- 
44 qise VIS. Horum utro uti nolimus, altero eft utendum. Vim 
44 yolumus extinguit? Jus valeat neceffe eft, id eft, judicia, quibus 
44 omne jus continetur. Judicia difplicent, aut nulla* funt? Vis do- 
44 minetur neceffe eft? Haec vident omnes.” Pro text* 1 . 42. 
NOTE [T], p.229. 

•"THE author of L' E for it da Loix* This illuftrious writer, how- 
■* ever, fets out with a different theory, and fuppofes all right to 
be founded on certain rapports or relations; which is a fyftem that, 
in my opinion, never will be reconciled with true philofophy. Fa- 
ther Malebranche, as far as I can learn, was the firft that ftartW 
this abftra& theory of morals, which was afterwards adopted by 
Cudworth, Clarke, and others; and as it excludes all' fenti- 
ment, and pretends to found every thing on reafon, it has not want- 
ed followers in this philofopbic age. See SeCtion I. Appendix I. 
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With regard to juftice, the virtue here treated of, the inference a“ 
gainft this theory feems fhort and conclufive. Property is allowed 
• tef be dependent on civil laws ; civil laws are allowed to have no o- 
ther objc& but the intereft of fociety: This therefore muft be allow- 
ed, to be the foie foundation of property and juftice. Not to men- 
tion, that our obligation itfi-lf to obey the magiftratc and his laws is 
founded on nothing but the intcreftr. of fociety. * 

If the ideas of juftice, foinetiincs, do not follow the difpofitions 
of civil law ; we (hall find, that theft* cafes, inftead of objedions, arc 
confirmations of the thcorv'deliwrcd above. Where a civil law is fo 
perverfe as to crofs all the interefts of fociety, it lofes all its autho- 
JjgfiUnd men judge by the ideas of natural juftice, which are con- 
formable to thofc interefts. Sometimes alfo civil laws, for ufeful 
purpofes, require a ceremony or form to any deed ; and where that 
is wanting, their decrees run contrary to the ufual tenor of juftice ; 
but one who takes advantage of fuch chicanes, is not commonly re- 
garded as an honed man. Thus, the interefts of fociety require, 
that contrafts be fulfilled ; and there is not a more material article 
either of natural or civil juftice : But the omifiion of a trifling cir- 
cumftance will often, by law, invalidate a contraft in foro humano t 
but not in foro confcienti <e, as divines exprefs themfelves. In thefe 
cafes, the magiftrate is fuppofed only to withdraw his power of en- 
forcing the right, not to have altered the right. Where his intention 
extends to the right, and is conformable to the interefts of fociety, it 
never*fails to alter the right ; a clear proof of the origin of juftice 
and of property, as affigned above. 

NOTE [U], p.231. 

I T is evident, th?* the will or confent alone never* transfers proper- 
ty, nor caufes the obligation of a promife (for t^e fame reafon- 
ing extends to both), but the will muft be exprefled by words or 
figns, in order to impofe a tye upon any man. The expreffion being’ 
once brought in as fubfervient to the will, foon becomes the princi- 
pal part of the promife ; nor will a man be left bound by his word, 
though he fecretly give a different direftion to his intention, and 
with-hold the affent of his mind. But though the expreffibn makes, 
on moft occafions, the whole of the promife, yet it does not alwajrs 
io ; and one who fhould make ufe of any expreffion, of which he 
knows not the meaning, and which he ufes without any fenfe of the 
confequences, would not certainly be bound by it. Nay, though 
he know its meanings yet if he ufe it in jeft only, and with fuch 
figns as evidently (how, that he has no ferious intention of binding 
himfelf, he would not lie under any obligation of performance; but 
*s ncceffary that the words be a perfeft expreffion of the will, 
without any contrary figns. Nay, even this we muft not carry fo 
far as to imagine, that one whom, Sy our quicknefs of underftand- 
ing, we coniefture, from certain figns, to have aft intention of de- 
ceiving us, is not bound by his expreffion or verbal promife, if we 
. • accept 
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accept of it ; but muft limit this conclufion to thfcfe cafes where the 
figns are of a different nature from thofe of deceit* All theft* con- 
tradi&ions are eafily accounted for, if juftice arife entirely from ks 
ufefulnefs to fociety ; but wiU never be explained on any other hy- 
pothecs. 

It is remarkable, that the moral decifions of the Jtfuils and o- 
tber relaxed cafuifts, were commonly formed in profecution of fome 
fuch fubtilties of reafoning as are here pointed out, and proceed'as 
much from the habit of fcholaftic refinement as from any corruption 
of the heart, if wc # may follow the authority of Monf. Bayle. See 
his Dictionary, article Loyola. And why has the indignation of 
mankind rifen fo high againll thefe cafuiits ; but becaufe every^ie 
perceived, that human fociety could not fubfift were fuch praCtice^ 
authorized, and that morals mull always be handled, with a view to 
public intereft, more than philosophical regularity ? If the fecret di- 
rection of the intention, faid every man of fenfe, could invalidate a 
contract ; where is our fecurity : And yet a metaphyfical fchool- 
man might think, that, where an intention was fuppofed to be re- 
quifite, if that intention really had not place, no confequencc ought 
to follow, and no obligation be impofed. The cafuiftical fubtilties 
may not be greater than the fubtilties of lawyers, hinted at above ; 
but as the former arc pernicious , and the latter innocent and even nc- 
cejfary, this is the reafon of the very different reception they meet 
with from the world. 


It is a doftrineof the church of Rome, that the prieft, by a fecret 
direction of his intention, can invalidate any facrainent. This pofition 
is derived from a ftri& and regular profecution of the obvious truth, 
that empty words alone, without any meaning gr intention in the 
fpeaker, can ijever be attended with any effeft. If the fame con- 
clufion be not admitted in reafonings concerning civil contracts, 
where the affair is allowed to be of fo much lefs confequcnce than 
the eternal falvation of thoufands, it proceeds entirely from mens 
fenfe of the danger and inconvenience of the do&rine in the former 
cafe : And we may thence obferve, that however politive, arrogant, 
and dogmatical any fuperftition may appear, it never can convey any 
through perfuafion of the reality of its obje&s, or put them, in any 
degree, on a balance with the common incidents of life, which We 
learn from daily observation and experimental reafoning. 

NOTE [X], p, 236. 

'T'HE only folution, which Plato gives tp all the objections that 
^ might be raifed againft tlie community of women, eftablifhed 
in his imaginary commonwealth, is, k « xx«r« y*{ in mr# kji *a< 

AiAf^trai, on to w«v o>#*.a«ow xaAov. To St (S\a . Ctfov SdtC eft'M Safe 

Jiud ttf dicitur & d;cetur> Id quod utile Jit honcjlum effe f quod autem 
inutile Jit turpe effe De Rep? lib. v. p.457. cx edit. Ser. And 
this maxim will admit of no doubt, where public utility ip concern- 
ed 5 which is Plato’s meaning. And indeed to what other pur- 
• l jpofe 
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pofe do all the ideas of chaftity and modefty ferve ? Nijt utile eft quad 
f animus yfrujlr a ejl gloria* fays PhjF.drus. k«ao» t^v pAu€t*a* m<F«v, fays, 
PLutarch de vitiofo pudore . Nihil eorum qune damnofa flint, pul- 
chfuni eft. The hime was the opinion of the Stoics. <&»*'*> oi 

Srarxoi ayxfav swott &<pt\stuv * uk triouv aptktfetCa uftk'tv ftev ktyovr rnv a^trif, 
*** t*v trrvSoctdb tr^ty Sept. Ewtp. lib. iii. cap. 20* 

NOTE [Y] f p. 240. 

r *pHAT the lighter machine yield to the heavier, and, in ma« 
chines of the fame kind, that the empty yield to the loaded ; 
this rule is founded on convenience. That tho£e who are going to 
the capital take place of thofe who are coming from it; this feems 
to be founded on fume idea of the dignity of the great city, and of 
the preference of the future to the paft. From like reafons, among 
foot-walkers, the right hand intitles a man to the wall, and prevents 
joftling, which peaceable people find very difagreeable and inconve* 
nient. 

NOTE [Z], p.241. 

\\T E ought not to imagine, becaufe an inanimate objed may be 
* * ufeful as well as a man, that therefore it ought alfo, accord* 
ing to this fyiiem, to merit the appellation of virtuous . The fenti- 
ments, excited by utility, are, in the two cafes, very different ; and 
the one is mixed with affedion, efteem, and approbation, &c. and 
not the other. In like manner, an inanimate objed may have good 
colour and proportions as well as a human figure. But can we ever 
be in love with the former? There are a numerous fet of paffions 
and fentiments, of which thinking rational beings are, by the origi- 
nal conftitution of nature, the only proper objeds: And though the 
very fame qualitie| be transferred to an infenfible, inanimate being, 
they will not excite the^ fame fentiments. The beneficial qualities of 
herbs and minerals are, indeed, fometimes called their virtues ; but 
this is an effed of the caprice of language, which ought not to be re- 
garded in reafoning. For though there be a fpecies of approbation 
attending even inanimate objeds, when beneficial, yet this fentiment 
is fo weak, and fo different from that which is direded to beneficent 
magiftrates or ftatefmcn, that they ought not to be ranked under the 
fame dais or appellation. 

* A very fmall variation of the objed, even where the fame quali- 
ties are preferved, will deftroy a fentiment. Thus, the fame beauty, 
transferred to a different fex, excites no amorous paffion, where na- 
ture is not extremely perverted. 

NOTE [AA], p.243. 

Undutifu lness to parents is disapproved of by mankind, 

. f 

fwi. Ingratitude for a like reafon (though he feems there to 
mix a* more generous regard) r« vUe i 

4 t uvfvf T9 urotgotirkmrto* t% «v vxoyiyvtUt r« tyvotx th na0wx0v7#» 

i Lib. vi. cap. 4. Perhaps the hiftorian only 

• meant, 
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meant) that our fympathy and humanity were moVe enlivened by our 
confidering the fiixiilarity of our cafe with that of the perfon fuffer- 
ing; which is a juft fentiment. • 

NOTE [BB], p . 247 . 

I T is needlcfs to puih our refearches fo far as to afk, why wc h§ve 
humanity or a fellow-feeling with others? It is fllflicient, that 
this is experienced to be a principle in human nature. We muft ftop 
fomewhere in our examination of caufes; and there are* in every 
fcience, fome general principles* beyond which we cannot hope to 
find any principle more general. No man is abfolutely indifferent 
to the happinefs ana mifery of others. The firft has a natural ten* 
denjy to give pleafure; the fecond, pain. This every one may find' 
in himfelf. It is not probable* that thefe principles can be refolvtfd 
into principles more fimple and univerfal, whatever attempts may 
have been made to that purpofe* But if it were poflible, it belongs 
not to the prefent fubjeft; and wc may here fafely confider thefe 
principles as original : Happy, if we can render all the confequen- 
ces fufficientJy plain and perfpicuous ! 

NOTE [CCJ* p. 252. 

J N proportion to the ftation which a man pofleffes, according to 
the relations in which he is placed ; we always cxpe& from him 
a greater or lefs degree of good, and when difappointed, blame his 
inutility ; and much more do we blame him, if any ill or prejudice 
•rife from his conduct and behaviour. When the interefts of one 
country interfere with thofe of another, we eftimatc the merits of a 
ftatefman by the good or ill which refults to his own country from 
bis ireafures and counfels, without regard to the prejudice which he 
brings on its enemies and rivals. His fellow-cydzens a xt the ob- 
jects, which lie neareft the eye, while we determine his chara&er. 
And as nature nas implanted in every one a Superior affe&ion to his 
own country, we never expeift any regard to diftant nations, where 
a competition arifes. Not to mention, that while every man con- 
fults the good of his own community, we are fenfible, that the ge- 
neral intereft of mankind is better promoted, than by any loofe inde- 
terminate views to the good of a fpecies, whence no beneficial a&ion 
could ever refult, for want of a duly limited objeft, on which they 
could exert themfdves. * 

NOTE [DD], p. 255. 

T7*OR a like reafon, the tendencies of aftions and chara&er*, not 
their real accidental confequences, are alone regarded in our 
moral determinations or general judgments ; though in our real feel- 
ing or fentiment, we cannot help paying greater regard to one 
whofe ftation, joined to virtue, renders him really ufeful to focietyT" 
than to one who exerts the focial virtues only in good intentions and 
benevolent affedions. Separating the charafter from the fortune, by 
an eafy and neoeffary effort of thought, we pronounce thefe perfons 
alike, and give them the fame general praife. The judgment cor- 
• reds, 
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rc&s, or endeavotifs to correft, the appearance ; but is not able en- 
• tirely to prevail over fentiment. 

•Why is this peach-tree (aid to be better thnn that other, but be- 
caufe it produces more or better fruit ? And would not the fame 
praife be given it though fnails or vermin had ddtroyed the peaches 
before they £&me to full maturity ? In morals too, is not the tree 
• known by the fruit? And cannot we eafily diftinguifh between na- 
ture and accident in the one cafe as well as in the other ! 

NOTE [EE], p. 2 56. 

I T is wifely ordained by 'nature, that private^ connexions fhould 
commonly prevail over univerfal views and con fiderat ions; other- 
• wife our affections and actions would be diflipated and loft for want 
' of a proper limited objeX. Thus a fmall benefit done to ourfelves, 
or our llear friends, excites more lively fentiments of love and appro- 
bation than a great benefit done to a diftant commonwealth : But 
ftill we know here, as in all the fenfes, to correX thefe inequalities by 
rcflcXion, and retain a general ftandard of vice and virtue, founded 
chiefly on general ufefulnefs. 

NOTE [FF], p.260. 

O NE may venture to affirm, that there is no human creature to 
whom the appearance of happinefs (where envy or revenge has 
no place) does not give pleafure; that of mifery, uneafinefs. This 
feems infeparable from our make and conftitution. But they are 
only the more generous minds, that are thence prompted to feek 
zcalopfly the good of others, and to have a real paffion for their 
welfare. With men of narrow and ungenerous fpirits, this fympa- 
thy goes not beyond a flight feeling of the imagination, which fenres 
only to excite fentiments of complacency or cenfure, and makes them 
apply to the objea either honourable or difhonourable appellations. 
A griping mifer, for inftance, praifes extremely indujlry and frugal 
ty even in others, and «fets them, in his eftimation, above au the 
other virtues. He knows the good that refults from them, and 
feels that fpecies of happinefs with a more lively fympathy than any 
other you could reprefent to him ; though perhaps he would not part 
with a (hilling to make the fortune of the induftrious man whom he 
praife6 fo highly. 

NOTE [GG], p.270. 

D Iodorus Siculus, Kb. xv» It may not be improper 'to give 
the charaXer of Epaminondas, as drawn by the hiftorian, in 
cider to (how the ideas of perfeX merit which prevailed in thofe 
ages. In other illuftrious men, fays he, you will obferve, that each 
poffeffed feme one fhining quality, which was the foundation of his 
.June : In Epaminondas ail the virtues are found united ; force of 
body, eloquence of expreflion, vigour of mind, contempt of riches, 
gentknefs of difpofition, and what Is chiefly to be regarded, courage 
and conduX in war* • • 

NOT!* 
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NOTE [HH], p. 271. • 

A LL men are equally liable to pain and difeafe and iicknefs ; and 
may again recover health and eafe. Thefe circumftances, <B6 
they make no diAin^tion between one man and another, are no fource 
of pride or humility, regard or contempt. But comparing our own 
fpecies to fupmor ones, it is a very mortifying confideration, that 
we fhould all be fo liable to difeafcs and infirmities ; and divines ac- 
cordingly employ this topic in order to deprefs felf-conceit and Va- 
nity. They would have more fuccefs if the common bent of our 
thoughts were not perpetually turned to compare ourfelves with 
others. The infirmities of old age are mortifying ; becaufe a com- 
parifon with the young may take place. The king’s evil is induftri* 
oufly concealed, becaufe it affe&s others, and is often tranfmitted to 
poflerity. The cafe is nearly the fame with fuch difcafes as convey 
any naufeous or frightful image%; the epilepfy, for inllance, ulcers, 
fores, fcabs, &c. 

NOTE [IT], p. 27.V 

T HERE is fomt thing extraordinary, and feemingly unaccount- 
able, in the operation of our pafiions, when we confider the for- 
tune and fituation of others. Very often another’s advancement 
and profperity produces envy, which has a ftrong mixture of hatred, 
and arifes chiefly from the companion of ourfelves with the perfon. 
At the very fame time, or at leaft in very fliort intervals, we may 
feel the pafiion of refpeft, which is a fpecies of affection or good- 
will, with a mixture of humility. On the other hand, the misfor- 
tunes of our fellows often caufe pity, which has in it a ftrong mix- 
ture of good-will. This fentiment of pity is nearly allied to con- 
tempt, which is a fpecies of diflike, with a mixture of pride. I only 
point out thefe phenomena as a fubjc& of fpeculation to fuch as are 
curious with Argard to moral inquiries. If is fufficient for the pre- 
fent purpofe to obferve in general, that power and riches commonly 
caufe rcfpc&, poverty and meannefs contempt, though particular 
views and incidents may fometimes raife the pafiions of envy and 
of pity. 

NOTE [KK], p. 27J. 

■HPHERE is no man, who, on particular occafions, is not affe&ed 
* with all the difagreeable palflons, fear, anger, dejection, grief, 
melancholy, anxiety. Sc c. But thefe, fo far as they are natural and 
univerial, make no difference between one man and another, and 
can never be the objtft of blame. It is only when the difpofition 
gives a preptnfity to any of thefe difagreeable pafiions that they dif- 
figure the chara&er, and by giving uneafinefs, convey the fentiment 
of dilapprobation to the fpe&ator. * 

NOTE [LL], p.277. 

fllACIT. hift. lib. iii. The* author, entering upon the narration, 
3 - {ays, Laqiatfl vefle^ fodutn Jpc&aculum ducebatur % tnultis inert* 
p*ntibibiu % nulh inlacrimanU : defbrmiUs exitus mifericordiam ab- 

ftulexat 
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Hulerat. To entAr thoroughly into this method of thinking, we 
•muft make allowance for the ancient maxims, that no one ought to 
a prolong his life after it became difhonourable ; but, as he had always 
a right to difpofe of it, it then became a duty to part with it. 
NOTE [MM], p.277. 

T^HE abfefice of virtue may often be a vice, and that of the 
• * higheft kind; as in the inftance of ingratitude, as well as 
m&mnefs. Where we expeX a beauty, the difappointmeut gives an 
uneafy fenfation, and produces a real deformity. An abjeXnefs of 
character likewife is difruftful and contemptibly in another view. 
Where a man has no fenfe of value in himfelf, we are not likely to 
; Jiave any higher efteem of him. And if the fame perfon who 
.J crouches to his fuperiors, is infolent to his inferiors (as often hap- 
pens), this contrariety of behaviour, in dead of correXing the former 
vice, aggravates it extremely, by the addition of a vice dill more 
odious. See feX. 8. 

NOTE [NN], p. 298. 

I T feems certain, both from reafon and experience, that a rude 
untaught favage regulates chiefly his love and hatred by the ideas 
of privatt utility and injury, and has but faint conceptions of a ge- 
neral rule or fyflem of behaviour. The man who Hands oppofite to 
hi.n in battle, he hates heartily, not only for the prefen 1 moment, 
which is almoil unavoidable, but for ever after ; nor is be fatisfied 
without the moll extreme punifhment and vengeance. But we, ac- 
cuftomed to fociety, and to more enlarged reflexions, confider, that 
this mail is ferving his own country and community ; that any man, 
in the fame iituation, would do the fame ; that we ourfelves, in like 
circumllanrcs, ofcfervc a like conduX ; that, in general, human fo- 
ciety is belt fupported on fuch maxims. And by thjfe fuppofitions 
and views, we correX, *in fome mcafurc, our ruder and narrower 
paflkjns. And though much of our friendfliip and enmity be ftill 
regulated by private conliderations of benefit and harm, we pay at 
leall this homage to general rules which we arc accuftnmed to re- 
fpeX, that we commonly pervert our adversary's conduX, by impu- 
ting malice or injultice to him, in order to give vent to tbefe paflions 
which arife from fclf-love and private intereft. When the heart is 
foil of rage, it never wants pretences of this nature ; though form- 
times as frivolous as thofe from which Horace, being almoil crulh- 
ed by the fall of a tree, affeXs to accufe of parracide the firft plant- 
er of it. • 


NOTE [ 00 ], p. 320, 

“DEnfvolence naturally divides into two kinds, the general and 
^ H the particular . The firft is, where we have no friendfliip or 
■ connexion or efteem for the perfon, but feel only a general fympa- 
thy with him, or a compaflion for his pains, and a congratulation 
with his pleafures. The other fpecies of benevolencei is founded on 
an opinion of virtue, oa ferfices done us, or on fome particular con* 

. • ncXions. 
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ne&ionS. Both thefe fentiments muft be allowed real in human na« 
ture 5 but whether they will refelve into fome nice coniiderations of 
felf-Iove, is a queftion more curious than important* The former 
fentiment, to wit, that of general benevolence, or humanity,** or 
(ympathy, wo fliall have occaflon frequently to treat of in the courfe 
of this inquiry » and I a flume it as real, from general experience, 
without any other proof. 

NOTE [PP], p. 329. 

nnHIS theory concerning the origin of property, and confequent* 
A ly of juftice, is, in the main, the fame with that hinted at. and 
adopted by Grot 1 us. “ Hinc difeimus, quae fuerit caufa,ob quam 
« 4 a primxva communioue rerum prime mohilium, deinde et immo^ 
“ bilinm difccfTum eft : iiimirum quod cum non contend homines 
vefei fponte natis, antra habitare, corpore aut nudo agere, aut 
“ corticibus arborum ferarumve pellibus veftito, vitae genus exquifi- 
44 tus dclegiflcnt, induftria optis fait, quam linguli rebus fingulis ad- 
44 hiberent : Quo minus autem fruftiis in commune conferrentur, 
44 priimiin obftitit locorum, in quae homines difeeflerunt, diftantia, 
** deinde juftitiae et amoris defectus, per quem fiebat, ut nec in la- 
44 bore, nec in confumptione fru&uum, quae debebat, sequalitas fer- 

44 varetur. Simul diicimus, quoin odo res in proprictatem iverint ; 

45 non ar.iini a&u folo, neque enim feire alii poterant, quid alii fuum 
44 cite vcllent, ut eo abftinercnt, et idem vefle plures poterant ; fed 
• 4 pa&o quodam aut expreflo, ut per diviflonem, aut tacito,* ut per 
44 occupationem.” De jure belli et pads. Lib. ii. cap. 2. § 2. art* 


NOTE [QS],p* 329 * 

N Atural may be oppofed, either to what is unu/ual f miraculous^ 
or artificial. In the two former fenfes, juftice and property 
are undoubtedly natural. But as they foppofe reafon, forethought, 
defign, and a focial union and confederacy .among men, perliaps that 
epithet cannot ftri&ly, in the laft fenfe, be applied to them* Had 
men lived without fociety, property had never been known, and nei- 
ther juftice nor injhftice had ever exiited. But fociety among hu- 
man creatures had been impoffible without reafon and forethought* 
Inferior animals that unite, are guided by inftind, which fupplies the 
place of reafort. But all thefe difputes are merely verbal. 

NOTE [RR], p. 330. 

AT there be a reparation or difliniftion of pofleffions, and 
A that this reparation be fleady and conftant ; this is abfolutely 
required by the interefts of fociety, and hence the origin of juftice 
and property* What pofleflions are afligned to particular perfoni ; 
this is, generally fpeaking, pretty indifferent $ and is often detenu 
ned by very frivolous views and confide rations. Wc fliall mention a 
few particulars. • 

Were a fociety formed among fcveral independent members, the 
nioft obvious rule which could be agreed on, would be to annex pro* 
• * petty 
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j»My to prefint pof&ffion, and leave every one a right to what he at 
pref<at enjoys. The relation of pofiemon which* takes place be- 
tween the perfon and the object, naturally draws on the relation o 
property. 

For a like reafon, occupation or firft poffelfion becomes the foun- 
dation of property. 

Adhere a man beftowg labour and induftry upon any objeft which 
. before belonged to nobody ; as in cutting down and tapping a tree, 
in cultivating a field, See. the alterations which he produces, cauftrs 
a relation between him and, the objedt, and naturally engages us to 
annex it to him by the new relation of property. This cauie here 
qoncurs with the public utility which confifls in the encouragement 
' given to induitry and labour. 

Perhaps too, private humanity towards the poflfcflbr concurs in 
this initance with the other motives, and engages us to leave with 
him what he has acquired by his fweat and labour, and what he has 
flattered himfelf in tlie conftant enjoyment of. For though private 
humanity can by no means be the origin of juftice,' fince the latter 
virtue fo often contradi&s the former ; yet when the rule of feparate 
and conftant pof&ffion id once formed by the indifpcnfible neceifities 
of fociety, private humanity, and an averfion to the doing a liardfliip 
to another, may, in a particular inftance, give rife' to a particular rule 
of property. 

I am much inclined to think, that the right of fucceflkm or inhe- 
ritance much depends on thofe connections of the imagination ; and 
that the relation to a former proprietor begetting a relation to the 
object, is the cauie why the property is transferred to a man after 
the death of his kmftnan* It is true, foduiiry is more encouraged by 
the transference of pofief&on to children or near relations : But this 
consideration will only have place in a cultivated fociety ; whereas 
the right of fucceffion is ‘regarded even among the greateft Barba- 
rians. 

Acquifition of property, by dccctfhth can be explained no way 
but by Having recourfe to the relations and connections of the ima- 
gination. 

The property of rivers, by the laws of moil nations, and by the 
natural turn of our thought, is attributed to the proprietors of their 
banks* excepting fuch vaft rivers as the Rhine or the Danube, 
which feem too large to follow as an acctffion to the. property of the 
• neighbouring fields. Wet even thefe rivers are confidered as the pro- 
perty of that nation through whofe dominions they run ; the idea of 
a nation being of a fuitabie bulk to correfpend with them, and bear 
' them fuch a relation in the fancy. 

The acceflions which are made to land bordering upon rivers, fol- 
low the lamb fay the civilians, provided it be made by what they call 
dttuvhk, that is, infeafibly and imperceptibly 5 whicB afe circumftan- 
ces that aflift the imagination in the eonju&ion. 

Vol.1I* N n 
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'WTiere there 1*8 any confiderable portion torn at once fiom on# 
bank and added to another, it becomes not his property wliofe land 
it falls on, till it unite with the land, and till the trees and plants 
have fpread their roots into both. Before that, the thought does not 
fufficiently join them. 

Jn fliort, we muft ever diftingutfli between the nBceffity of ft re- 
paration and conftancy in mens poffefiion, and the rules which affigrt 
particular objeXs to particular perfons. The firft lieceflity is ob- 
vious, ftrong, and invincible : The latter may depend on a public 
utility more light and frivolous, on the fentiment of private humani- 
ty and averfion to private hardlhip, on pofitive laws, on precedents* 
analogies, and very line connexions and turns of the imagination. * '• 
NOTE [SS], p. 334. 

f T 1 HE term pride is commonly, taken in a bad fenfe ; but this 
■** fentiment feems indiftenpnt, and may be either good or bad, 
according as it is well or ill founded, and according to the other cir- 
cumltances which accompany it. The French exprefs this fenti- 
ment by the term amour propre ; but as they alfo exprefs felf-love as 
well as vanity by the fame term, there arifes thence a great confufton 
in Rochefoucault, and many of their moral writers. 

NOTE [TT], p.336. 

T OVE and efteem are nearly the fame paffion, and arife from fi- 
milar caufes. The qualities which produce both are fuel) as 
communicate pleafure. But where this pleafure is fevere and Ten- 
ons ; or where its object is great, and makes a llrong impreffion, or 
where it produces any degree of humility and awe; in all thefe cafes 
the paffion which arifes from the pleafure is more properly denomi- 
nated efteem than love. Benevolence attends both ; but is conneX- 
cd with lovt^ in a more eminent degree. # There feems to be Hill a 
ti ronger mixture of pride in contempt, than of humility in efteem ; 
and the reafon would not be difficult to “one who ftudied accurately 
the paffions. All thefe various mixtures and compolltions and ap- 
pearances of fentiment form a very curious fubjeX of fpeculation, but 
are wide of our prefent purpofe. Throughout this inquiry, we al- 
ways conlider in general, what qualities are a fubjeX of praife or of 
cenfure, without entering into all the minute differences of fentiment 
which they excite. It is evident, that whatever is contemned^ is 
alfo di fiiked, as well as what is hated ; and we here endeavour to 
take objeXs according to their molt fimple views and appearances. 
Thefe faiences are but too apt to appear abftraX to common read-* 
ers, even with all the precautions which we can take to clear them 
from fuperfluous fpeculations, and bring them down to every ca- , 
parity. 

NOTE [UU], P . 337. f 

r T , HE following paffage of Cicero is worth quoting, as being the * 
^ ni oft ckaf and exprefs to our purpofe that any thing can be , 
imagined ; and in a difpute which is chiefly verbal, muft, on account 1 

>f < 
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kttH author,, cancan authority from which there can be no ap- 
peal • 1 

b “ # Virtus autem, qu* eft per fe ipfa laudabilis, et fine qua nihil 
“ laudari potcft, tamen habi t plUres partes, quaruin alia eft alia ad 
44 laudationem aptior. Sunt enim alias virtutes, qu* vidcntur in 
“ moribus homyium, et quadam comitate ac beneficent ia politic : 
V alhe quae in ingenii aliqua facilitate, aUt animi magnitudine'ac ro» 
** bore. Nam dementia, juftitia, benignitas, tides, fbrtitudo in. pc- 
' M riculis communibus, jucunda eft auditu in laudationibus. Omiies 
44 enim hae virtutes non tam ipiis, qui eas in fc habent, quam generi 
44 homimim fruituufse putasitur. tSapicntia et mngnitudu unimi, 

• 4 4 /qua omnes res humanse, tenues et pro nihiio putantur ; et in cogi-i 
Undo vis qua dam mgeriii, et ipik eloquentid admirationis habet 
• lt non minus, jucunditatis minus. Ipfos v. nim magis videtur, quos 
44 laudamus, quam illos, apud quos laudamus, ornarc ac tucri : fed 
44 tamen in laudanda jungenda lunt ctiani haec genera virtutum. Fe- 
44 runt enim aures hominum, cum ilia qua: jucunda et grata, turn 
44 ttiara ilia, quae mirabilia lunt in virtute, laudari.” De or at. lib • 
ii. cap. 89. 

I iuppofe, if C»cf.ro were now alive, it would be found difficult 
to fetter his moral fentiments by narrow l'yilems, or perfuade him 
that no qualities were to be admitted as virtues , or acknowledged to 
be a part of per fond inerit , but what were recommended by I be 
Whole Duty of Man. 

NOTE [XX], p. 358. 

D URING the time of the emperors, the Rowans feemto have 
been more given to intrigues and gallantry than the English 
are at prefent : And the women of condition, in order to retain their 
lovers, endeavoured t& fix a name of reproach on thofe who were ad- 
dicted to wenching and l<*v amours. They were called Ancilla- 
rioli. See Seneca de jpeneficiis, lib. i. cap. 9. See alio Mak- 
1 ial, lib. xii. epig. 58. 

NOTE [YY], p. 369. 

PRAGILTS & iaboriofa ftiortalitas in partes ifta digeffit, infir- 
mitatis fu:e manor, ut portionibus quifquis coleret quo maxi me 
44 indigerct.” Plin. lib. ii. cap. 7. So early as Hesiod’s time 
thare were 30,000 deities. Oper. & Dier. lib. !. ver. 250. But the 
talk to be performed by thefe feeins ftill too great for their number. 
The provinces of the deities were fo fubdivided, that there was even 
a God of Sneezing. See Akisr. Prcbl. fefct 33. cap. 7. The pro- 
vince of copulation, fuitably to the importance and dignity of it, was 
divided among fevcrdl deities. 

NOTE' [ZZ], p.380. 

|T will be eafy to give areafoii, why Thales, Anaximander, and 
thofe early philofophers, who really* were atheiils, might be very 
orthodox in the Pagan creed; and why Anaxagoras and Socra- 
tes, though real atheiils, muft naturally, in ancient fimts, be eftcem- 
N n a ed 
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ed impious. The blind, unguided powers of nature, if they could 
produce men, might alfo produce fuch beings as Jupiter and Nep- 
tune; who being the moft powerful, intelligent exiftences i$ the 
world, would be proper objefts of worihip. But where a Supreme 
Intelligence, the firft caufe of all, is admitted, thefe capricious beings, 
if they exift at a]), mull appear very fubordinate* and dependent, 
and confequcntly be excluded from the rank of deities. Plato 
(de leg. lib. x.) afligns this reafon for the imputation tlifoun on 
Anaxagoras, namely, his denying the divinity of the (tars, planets, 
and other created objefts. 

NOTE [AAA], p. 39 5. 

‘TT’ERRIUS Flaccus; cited by Pliny, lib. xxviii. cap. 2. affirm- 
* ed, that it was ufual for the Romans, before they laid £ege 
to any town, to invocate the tutelar deity of the place; and by pro- 
mifing him greater honours than thofe he at prefent enjoyed, bribe 
him to betrav his old friends' and votaries. The name of the tute- 
lar deity of Rome was for this reafon kept a moft religious myftery ; 
left the enemies of the republic fhould be able, ill the fame manner, 
to draw him over to their iervice. For without the name, they 
thought nothing of that kind could be pra&ifed. Pliny fays, 
that the common form of invocation was preferved to his time in the 
ritual of the pontiffs. And Macrobius has tranfmitted a copy of 
it from the fecret things of Sammonicus Sere n us. 

NOTE [BBI 5 ], p.397. 

M OST nations have fallen into this guilt of human facrifices ; 

though, perhaps, that impious fuperftftion has never prevailed 
very much in any civilized nation, unlefswe except the Carthagini- 
ans; for the Tyri an s foon abnlifhed it. A facrifice is conceived as a 
prefent 5 and any prefent is delivered to their iKity by deftroying it, 
and rendering it ufelefs to men ; by burning what is folid, pouring 
out the liquid, and killing the animate. For want of a better way 
of doing him fervice, we do ourfelvcs an injury ; and fancy that we 
thereby exprefs, a f . leaft, the heartinefs of our good-will and adora- 
tion. Thus our mercenary devotion deceives out h ives, and imagines 
if deceives the deity. 

NOTE [CCC],p.40j. 

JT is ft range that the Egyptian religion, though fo abfiird, 
fhould yet have borne fd great a refemblancc to the Jewish, that 
sincient writers even of the greateft genius were not able to obferVe 
any difference between them. For it is remarkable that both Ta- 
citus and Suetonius, when they mention that decree of the fenate, * 
under Tibfrius, by which the Egyptian and Jewish profelytea 
were banifhed from Rome, exprefely treat thefe religions as the fame; 
and it appears, that even the decree itfelf was founded on that Tup- 
pofition. “ A&um & dc faaris ALgyptiis, Juuaicis quq pellen- 
44 dis ; faftumque patrum confultum, ut quatuor millia libertini 
^ generis fa fnperfiithni infefla, qnis idonea setas, in infulum Sar- 
^diniam v*= hcrentut, coerceridia illic latrocinus; Sc fi oh gravitatem 
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calf inter/ (Tent, vlk damnum: Cctcri cedcrent Italia, niii cer* 
** tam ante diem profanes ritus exuiffent.” . Tacit, ann. lib. ii. c. 85* 
c ( Externas cseremonias, ,/Egyptios, Judaicos que ritus compef- 
** cult coadns qui fuperflitione ea tenebantur, religiofas velles cum 
“ inftrumento omni comburere,” &c. Sueton. Tiber, c. 36. 
Thefe wife heathens, obferving . fometliing in the general air, and 
genips and fpirit of the two religions to be the fame, efleemed the 
. differences of their dogmas too frivolous to deferve any attention. 
NOTE [DUD], p, 413. 

X ENOPHON'S condud, as related by himfelf, is, at once, an 
inconteftible proof of the general credulity of mankind in thofe 
ages, and the incoherencies, in all ages, of mens opinions in religious 
‘ matters. That great captain and philofopher, the difciplc of So- 
* crates, and one who has delivered fome of the moft refined fenti- 
ments with regard to a deity, gave all the following marks of vulgar, 
pagan fuperftition. By Socrates's advice, he confulted the oracle 
of Delphi, before he would engage in the expedition of Cyrus. 
De exped. lib. i ii. p. 294. ex edit. Lcuncl. Secs a dream the night 
after the generals were feized ; which he pays great regard to, but 
thinks ambiguous. Id. p. 295. He and the whole army regard 
fneezing as a very lucky omen. Id. p. 300. Has another dream 
when he comes to the river Cf.ntrites, which his fellow-general, 
Chirosophvs, alfo pays great regard to. Id. lib. iv. p. 323. The 
Greeks, fuffering from a cold north wind, facrifice to it ; and the 
liiftorian obferves, that it immediately abated. Id. p.329. Xeno- 
phon confultsthe facrifices in fecret, before he would form any re- 
folution with himfelf about fettling a colony. IJb.v. p.359. He 
was himfelf a very (kilful augur. Id. p. 361. Is determined by the 
vi&iins to refufe the foie command of the army which was offered to 
him. Lib. vi, p. 273. Cleander, the Spartan, though very de- 
iirous of it, refufe* it for fte fame reafon, Id. p% 392. Xenophon 
mentions an old dream, with the interpretation given him, when he 
firit joined Cyrus, p. 373. Mentions alfo the place of Hercu- 
les's defeent into hell <is believing it, and fays the marks of it are 
Hill remaining. Id. p.375. Had almoil ftarved the army, rather 
than lead them to the held againtt the aufpices. Id. p.382, 383. 
llis friend, Eu glides, the augur, would not believe that he had 
brought no money from the expedition, till he (Euclides) facri- 
ficed, and then he £aw the matter clearly in the Exia. Lib. vii. 

1 p.425. The fame philofopher, propofing a projed of mines for the 
encreafe of the Athenian revenues, advifes them firtt to confult 
the oracle. De rat. red. p. 392. That all this devotion was not a 
farce, in order to ferve a political purpofe, appears both from the 
fafts themfelves, and from the genius of that age, when little or 
nothing could be gained by liypocrSy. Befidcs, Xenophon, as 
appears from his Memorabilia, was a kind of hcretit it thofe times. 
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which no political devotee ever is. It is for the fame reafon I main- 
tain, that Newton, Lockk, Clarke, See . being Arians or Socini - 
were very fincere iii the creed they profeffed : And I always 
oppofe this argument to fome libertines, who will needs have it, that 
it was impofiiblc but that thefe philolophevs mull have been hypo- 
crites. 

NOTE [EEE], p.417. 

B ACCHUS, a divine being, is reprefenttd by the heathen my- 
thology as the inventor of dancing and the theatre. Plays were 
auciently even a«part of public worfhip on the moft folemn occafions, 
and often employed in times of peftilence, to appeafe the offended 
deities. Bufc they have been zealoufty proferibed by the godjy in 
later ages; arjd the pUyhoufe, according to a learned divine, is the 
porch of hell. 

Blit in order to fhow mot* evidently, that it is poflible for a re- 
ligion to repr-’fent the divinity in Hill a more immoral and unamiable 
light than he was pifturrd by the ancients, we (hall cite a long paf* 
fage from an author of tafle and imagination, who was furely no 
enemy to Chriftianity. It is the Chtvalier Ramsay, a writer, who 
had fo laudable an inclination to b»* orthodox, that his reafon never 
found any difficulty, even in the do< 5 Mnrs which freethinkers fcruple 
the moft, the trinity, incarnation, and fatisfa&ion : His humanity 
alone, of which he feems to have had a great (lock, rebelled againft 
the doctrines cf eternal reprobation and predeftination. He ex- 
preffes hiznfclf thus : * What ftrange ideas,’ fays he, * would an In- 
• dian or a CLincfe philofophcr have of our holy religion, if they 
4 judged by the fchemes given of it by our modern fret thinkers, 

* and pharifaical doctors of all feds ? Accordkig to the odious and 
* tr o vu/gvti fyftem of thefe incredulous fcofferp and credulous ferib- 
* biers,’ “ The God of the Jews is a moft cruel, unjuft, partial, and 
4t fantaftical being. He created, about 6000 years ago, a man and 
“ a woman, and placed them in a line garden of Asia, of which there 
u are no remain^. This garden was furnifhed with all forts of trees, 
“ fountains, and dowers. He allowed them the ufe of all the fruits 
u of this beautiful garden, except one, that was planted in the midlt 
•* thereof, and that had in it a fecret virtue of preferving tljem 
u in continual health and vigour of body and mind, of exalting 
“ the-r natural powers, and making them wife. The devil entered 
into the bodv of a ftrpent, and folicited the firft woman to eat of 
« th is forbidden fruit 5 (he engaged her liufband to do the fame. 4 
" To puniffi this flight curiofity and natural defire of life and know- 
ledge, God not only threw our firft parents out of paradife, but 
V he condemned all their poftetity to temporal ipifery, and the 
“ greateft part of them to^terual pains, though the fouls of thefe 
“ innocent children have no more relation to that of Adam than to 
thofe of Nr £0 ind Mahomet ; fince, according to the Icholaftic , 
** drivellers, f; bdiils, and mythologies, all fouls are created pure, 

* “ and 
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14 and infufed immediately into mortal bodies, fo foon as the fetus- 
44 is formed. To accomplifh the barbarous, partial decree of pn> 

, 4 Wefti nation and reprobation, God abandoned all nations to dark- 
“ tiefa, idolatry, and fuperilition, without any faving knowledge or 
44 falutary graces ; unlefs it was one particular nation, whom lie 
44 fchofe as las peculiar people. This chofen nation was, however, 
44 jthe mod ftupid, ungrateful, rebellious and perfidious of all nations. 
44 * After God had thus kept the far greater part of all the human 
44 fpecics, during near 4000 years, in a reprobate*ftate, he changed 
44 all of a fudden, and took a fancy for other nations befidc the J tws. 
/* Then he fent his only begotten Son to the wOrld, under a human 
*' 44 form, to appeaft* his wrath, fatisfy his vindictive juft ice, and die 
’ * for the pardon of fin. Very few nations, however, have heaui 
44 of this gofpel ; and all the reft, though left in invincible ignorance, 
44 are damned without exception, or any poilibility of remiilion. 
44 The greateft part of thofe who have heard of it, have changed on- 
44 ly fome fpeculative notions about God, and fome external forms 
44 in worihip : For, in other refpeds, the bulk of Chriftians have 
44 continued as corrupt as the reft of mankind irf their morals ; yea, 
44 fo much the more perverfe and criminal, that their lights were 
4f greater. Unlefs it be a very fmall fdeft number, all other Chri- 
44 Ilians, like the pagans, will be for ever damned ; the great facri- 
44 fice offered up for them will become void and of no effeft ; God 
44 will take delight for ever in their torments and blafphemies ; and 
44 though he can, by one fat, change their hearts, yet they will re- 
u main for ever unconverted and unconvertible, beeaufe he will be 
44 for ever unappeafable and irreconcileable. It is true, that all this 
44 makes God odious, a hater of fouls, rather than a lover of them ; 
44 a cruel, vindiCfive tyrant, an impotent or a wrathful diem on, rather 
44 than an all-powerfifl, beneficent Father of fpiriti : Yet all this is 
44 a myftery. He ha$ fecret reafons for his conduct, that are im* 
44 penetrable; and though he appears unjuft and barbarous, yet we 
44 mull believe the contrary, becaufe what is injuftice, crime, cruelty, 
44 and the blackeft malice in us, is in him juftice, nvrev, and fovo 
44 reign goodnefs.” 4 Thus the incredulous freethinkers, the Ju- 
4 daifing Chriftians, and t the fatalillic dolors, have disfigured and 
• 4 diihonoured the fublime myfteries of our holy faith; thus they 
4 have confounded the nature of good and evil ; transformed the 
4 moft monftrous paffions into divine attributes, and furpaffed the 
4 pagans in blafphemy, by aferibing to the eternal nature, as per- 
4 fections, whpt makes the moft horrid crimes amongft men. The 
4 groffer pagans contented themfelves with divinizing lull, inceft, 
4 and adultery; but the predeilinarian do&ors have divinized crusty, 
1 wrath, fury, vengeance, and all the blackeft vices.' See the 
Chevalier Ramsay’s philofophical principles of natural and revealed 
religion, Part II. p. 401 
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The lame author aliens, in other places, that* tlie At mini an and 
Molintft fchemes ferve very little to meqd the matter : And having 
thus thrown himfclf out of all received fe<fts of Chriftifcnity, he is 
obliged -to advance a fyftem of his own, which is a kind of Qrijptxfmt 
and fuppofes the pre -exigence of the fouls both of -men and beafts, 
and the eternal fad vation and convCrfion of all men, heaps, and devils. 
But this notion, being <piite peculiar to himfelf, we need not treat 
of. I thought the opinions of this ingenious author very curious^ 
$>ut I pretend not to warrant the juftnefe of them. 


JNDEX 
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* The Numeral Letters refer to the Volume, an4 
the Figures to the Page. 


A BAfiEMEMT, nc.t the .natural confetjoenee of polylhc- 
ifm, ii. 398. 

Abftra&ion, whatt, ii. 555, Note [P]. 

Abfurdity, not always the greateft in polytbrifin, ii. 400. 

— , greedily coveted by popular religions, .ii. 401. 

Achcans, employed force informing their league, i. 41 x. 

■ , their number, i. 3S5. 

Addifoft quoted, i. 83. 172. ii. 1 76. 

TEfchynes quoted, i. 292, 381. 

ASfchynes Socraticus quoted, ii. 34c. 
jEtolians, their number, i. 385, 

Agathocles, the tyrant, hi6 cruelty, i. 364, 477, Note [CCJ, 
Agreeablenefs, a fource of merit, ii. 274. 

■ ■ — ■ — > , to ourfelf, ibid. & 7 V. 

— — ~, to tubers, ii. 284. &c 

Agriculture, how bed qpcouraged, i. 232, 233, 37 l»« 572 - 
Alconm,its ethics, i, 304. 

Alexander the impoftor 5 f Lucian, his artifice, ii. 125. 

Alexander the Great, his faying to Parmenio, ii. 276. 

■ ■ — , his toleration, ii. 397. 

his emulation of Bacchus, ii. 399. 

Alexandria, its fizc and numbers of its inhabitants, i. 389. 
Allegiance, its obligation, whence, 1.418. ii.23^. 

Allegory, has naturally place in polytherfm, ii* 381. 

Anacreon quoted, ii. 354. 

Analogies, and furaetimes flight, have iafiuence in jurilprudenoc, 
ii. 228, 330. • 

.Anaxagoras, the firft Thrift, and the accufed of Atheifin, 
ii. 567, Note [ZZ]. 

Ancillarioli, what, ii. 567, Note [XX]. 

Angels, modern, equivalent to the drijies of the pliilofophers, ii. 381. 
Animal?, their reafon, ii. 1 10, &c. 

Antioch, its fize, i. 388. 

Antipater, the Cyreniac, his laying,!. 157. 


574 INDEX. 

Appian Alexandrinus quoted, i. 293, 335, 353, 358, 361, 3631 
3 6 7 » 377 » 397 -w- 347 - 

Arnobius quoted, ii. 377, 384. *> 

Ariosto, his chara&er, i. 207, quoted, 84. ^ 0 

Aristides the Sophift quoted, i. 480, Note [KK]. 

Ariftocracy, Polilh, Venetian, in what refpe&s diffotent, i. 25, 26. 
Aristophanus not impious according to the ideas of antiquity, 

ii- 377 - _ . D 

» ■■■ "quoted, 1. 348* 

Aristotle quotqdf L 190, 348,383, 391, ii. 337, 567,^/e [YY]. 
Armftrong, Dr. quoted, ii. 336. 

Arrian quoted, i. 1 16, 314, 370. ii. 397, 399. 

Atheifm, whether pofliblc, ii. 152. 

Athen^us quoted, i. 379, 381, 383. 

Athens, i. 88, 230, 291, 3 £6, 379, 380, 41 1. 

Athenians, on what they chiefly valued themfelves, ii. 282. 
Athenian man of merit, ii. 342, fefc. 

Auguftine (Saint), his dogmatifm, ii. 407. 

Auguftus, his impiety mixed with fuperftition, ii. 378. 

» ■ ■ his fuperftition, ii. 408. 

— — — — , his age compared with that of Camillus, i. 23 1. 

Aunoi, Madame, quoted, i. 168. 

Aurelius, Marcus, his theifm, ii. 381. his fuperftition, 412* 

Auftria, houfe of, caufes of its decay, i. 305. 

Authority of teachers^ ufeful to check it, i. II 1. 

B acon, quoted, \ . $?, 85, 186, 238. n 133, 246, 387. 

Balance of power, i. 39, 30c, C 2 c . — Of trade, i. 278, EsV .— - * 
Of properly, i. 39, 49. ( 

Banks and paper credit, whether advantageous, i. 255, 287. 
Barbarity an attribute of the Deity in popular religions, ii. 422. 

Bar toli’s plans of ancient buildiugs, i. 387. 

Bayie quoted, ii, 399, 554, Note [N]. 

Beauty, why theobjeA of pride, ii. 179. 

Belief, what, ii. 57, £sfr. 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, his faying, ii. 399. 

Benevolence, i. 80. difinterefted zeal, ii. 318, its kinds, 319. a 
virtue, 208. from its utility, 711. from its agreeablenefs, 281. 
Berkley, Dr. a real fceptic, ii. 554, Note [NJ, quoted, i. 187. 
Berne, canton of, its treafure, i. 292. 

Bcntivoglio quoted, i. 1 88, 

Boccace quoted, i. 161. 

Boileau quoted, ii. 277. 

Bolingbroke quoted, i. 35, 48. 

Boulainvilliers quoted, i. 486* Note [TT]. ii. 389. 

Brafidas, his Casing, ii. 399. 

Brumoy, Pcre, quoted, ii. 377, 
f * 


CiESAR 
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C iESAR quoted, i. 35 8, 397, 398.471, Note [K]. ii. 376. 

— , his account of the number ilaughtered in his wars, 
- i. 479, Note [FF] 

Cambyi’es, his extravagance, ii. 402. 

CapitolinU^cjaotcd, i. 422. 

Caprice, an attribute of the Deity in popular religions, ii. 422. 
Carlifle, Earl of, quoted, i. 121. 

Cartes, dcs, quoted, i. 219. ii. C47, Note [D]. 

Carthage, its ii/.e, and njumber of its inhabitants, i. 39 1. 

. Carthaginians, their human facrifices, ii. 568, Note [BBBJ. 

# Catholics, Roman, genius of their rejigion, i. 74. 

—led into abfurdities, ii. 404. 

Cato de re ruftica, quoted, i. 351. 

Cato of Utica, his ipeech to Caefar, i. 245. 

Cause and EriTCT, its ideas, whence, ii. 37, 38, &V. Its Defini- 
tion, 85. 549, Note [G]. 

Caufes, moral, how far they contribute to national Chara&ers, i. 177. 

Phylical, how far, i. 1 84. 

Caufiition, a reafon of aifociation, ii. 35, 60, 

Cavalier party, i. 65. 

Cervantes, his merit, i. 173, quoted, 210. 

Chance, what, ii. 67. Its influence in fociety, i. 103. 

Cliara&ers, national, i. 117, &c. 

.Charles XII. of Sweden, his chara&er, ii. 28 2. 

Challity, its merit, whence, ii. 236. 

Cheerfulnefs, its merit, whence, ii. 274. 

China, its excellence and defects, i. 111. 

* Chriilian religion founded in faith, not in reafon, i^ 134. 

Cicfro quoted, i. 29, 86, 91, 92, 94, 157, 310, 344, 363, 371, 
379 > 3 8 7 > 40c, 47 /, AWc[OJ. ii. 62, 210, 213, 335, 406, 407, 
413,421. 

City, reafotis which limit the greatmfs of every city, i. 391. 
CIcanJinds, its merit, whence, ii. 290. 

lergy why no friends to liberty, i. 63. 

Cold, greater in ancient times, i. 393, 394. 

Colonefi and Orfmi, paities in modern Rome, i. 57. 

Columella quoted, i. 277, 344, 347, 352, 353, 395, 400. 474, 
Note [T]. 

Comitia centuriata tributa, their different powers, i. 335, £j tc* 
Commerce, its advantages, i. 228. foreign, its advantages, 229, 236. 
Commonwealth, perfect idea of it, i. 447, &c. 

Companionable qualities, ii. 285, ire. 

Cornparifou, its effects, i. 82. neceffary to forming the tafte, 214. 
Compte, Pere le, quoted, ii. 376. 

Conde, Prince of, a faying of his, i. 109, 
ponfucius, liis difciples Dcifle, i. 73. * 
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Congreve, his charafter, L 174. 

Conjunction, frequent, eonftant, the only circumftancc from which 
we know caufe and eflfeft, ii. 78, 82, 8;, fS*c. 

Connection neceffary, our idea of it, ii. 69, ire* 

Conftantine, Emperor, his innovation, i. 3 1 2. 

Conftitution, British, i. 35, 51, 

Contiguity, a reafon of aifociation, ii. 35, 60. 

Contraft, original, i. 404, c. 

Conventions, whether the fource of jufticc, ii. 328, Zfe. 

Con vision, ftrongeft, but not more general, in Theifm, ii. 398, 399. 
Corn distributed in Rome, i. 386, 387. 

Corneille, his charafter, i. 174. 

Corpus juris civilis quoted, i. 362. 476, Note [Z]. 

Courage, how far national, i. 1 89. 

. — its merit, whence, ii.,??#' 

Country party, i. 36, 63, 64. 

Court party, i. 3 6, 63, 64. 

Creation or formation of the world enters not into the primitive 
religion, ii. 381. 

Credit, public* its abufes, i. 314, 315, &c. 

Curtius, Quintus, quoted, i. 191, 314. 482, Note [NN]. ii. 375, 
384* # .... 

Custom or habit the fource of experimental reafoning, ii. 54. 
———the great guide of life, ii. 54. 

Cuiloms, fome remarkable ones, i. 329, &c. 

Cyrus boafts of his drunkennefs, i, 19 1. 

D 

D ARIUS Hyftafpe* records his ability in, drinking on his 
tombftone, i. 19 1. , 

Datames, the only Barbarian, a general, i. 247. 

Decency, its merit, wlience, ii. 289. 

Debt, public, its advantages, i. 317. 

■ ■ — ■ ■■< — its difa<J vantages, i. 3 18, 3 1 9. 

Drifts united with the Independents, i. 73. 

Delicacy ofpafiion, how hurtful, i. 17, &c. 

—— of tafte, how advantageous, i. 17, X 8, 19. wli*t it is, 2C$. t 
whence its merit, ii. 283. 

Democracy without a reprefentative, hurtful, i. ay, 26. 
Demosthenes, his charafter, 1.97. quoted, 1.97, 292, 301, 33c, 

33 1 * 344* 348f 3J 8 * 37^ S 8 *- 477* CCj). 479* Note [HH]. 

ii* 278, 357. 

Dtlire, averfion, ii. 182. 

Diodorous Siculus, his charafter, i. 478, Note [EE]. 

— ■ — i uperftitious, yet nop a Tlieift, ii. 379. 

■— quoted, i. 190, 230* 292, 302, 359, 364, 365/367, 

369, 370 , 377 * 578 , 380, 383, 385.465, JVflfr [A]. 407, “ 
484* Noti CQSDi ii* 213, 374, 37 6, 378, 419, 421. 

* Dio- 
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Diogenes Laertius quoted, i. 375, ii. 384. 

* Diogenes, the Cynic, his chara&er, H. 360* 

■ B^ion Cassius quoted, u 276. 

Dionysius Halycarnaffaeus quoted, f. 172. 469, Note TJT 
386. ii. 372, 381. 

Dionyfius tne tyrant, his mafiacres, I. 3^4. 
liionylius, his army, i. 230, 378. 

Difcretioo, its merit, whence, ii. 281. 

* Divition of property, ufeful, u 359. 

Domcilic iituation of anqents and moderns, i. 342, 343. 

:• Dorians and lontans, i. 189. 
pryden quoted, i. 1 79. ii. 406. 

Dubos, Abbe, quoted, i. 193, 284, 393, 400. 

E 

E clectics, a fea, i. 1x2. 

Egyptians, why per fecu tors, ii. 396. 

Egyptian religion, a difficulty in it, ii. 406. 

and Jcwiffi refembling, ii. 568, Note £CCCJ. 

Elizabeth, Queen, whether her refurreaion could be proved, ii. 132. 
Eloquence, i. 90, £sfc. 

Empires, great, deflruaive, i. 307. 

Energy, its idea, ii. 71, 72. 

Englifh, their national charaaer, whence, i. 184. 

Enthufiafm, defended and explained, i. 69, 

Envy, whence, ii. 190. 

Epaminondas, his charaaer, ii. 56 X, Note [GG]]. 

Epiaetus, his idea of virtue, ii. 338. his fuperflition, 11.4:2. 
Epicurus, his apology, ii. 172, &c. 

why he took*liimfe!f to philofophy, iL 38^ 

Epicurean, i. 1 24. 

Ergaftula, very frequenf anciently, i. 344. 

Euclid treats not of the beauty of the circle, i. 148. 

Euripides quoted, ii. 373. 

Europe, its advantages from its iituation, I. 1 1 r. 

Evidence natural and moral, of the lame kind, ii. 96. 

.Exchange helps to keep the' balance of trade, i. 282. 

Exchange, difficult to know, whether for or againft a nation, i. 279. 
Exiles in Greece, how numerous, i. 365. 

Experience, fourceof allourreafoning with regard to fad, ii. 39, EsV. 

— — why we Veafon from experience, iL 44, 45* 94. 

■ ■■ ■ - often the fame with what we call reafbn, ii. 545 r 2Vc/^£BJ. 

Expofmg children, i. 355. approved by Seneca, ibid. 

F 

F ACT, matters of, one objeft ofjreafon, ii. 36, 37. 

Factions, violent and bloody, among the ancients, 1. 383. 
Fairies, modern, equivalent to the vulgar deities oftaftiquity, ii. 375, 
Fame, why delired, ii. 181. 


Feneta, 
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Fcnelon, lus ethics, i. 205. 

Flattery, its influence in religion, ii. 38$. 

Floras quoted, i. 353. 

Fux and reflux of theifm and'polythufm, if. 392, £sV. 

Fontaine, la, quoted, ii. 358. 

FoNTFNti.LF, cenfure of his pnflorals, i. 177. 

quoted, i. 20, 1 5 7, 1 94. ii. 32 1, 377- 

French, men of merit, ii. 27 3. 

their iirft qudiion with regard to a ftranger, ii. 286. 

Fregofi and Adornij parties of Genoa,,!. 57. 

Frugality, its merit, whence, ii. 263. 

Funding, the dangerous tendency of, i. 3 1 6. 

G 

G allantry of civility, i. u8. 

of intrigues, i : . 3^8. 

Gameflers and faiiors, why fuperili turns, ii. 372. 

Gaul, number of its inhabitants, i. 398. 

Gee, Mr, quoted, i. 280. 

General rule*, their influence, ii. 18", 236. 

Genoa, its government and bank, i. 32. 

Getes immortal, their fa-th, ii. 302. 

Golden age not fufceptible of juiticr, ii. 231, 

Good fenfe, how far eiTential to tattc, i. 216. 

Gorgias Leon tin us, his eloquence, i. 467, Note [D]. 

Government, origin of, i. 4 u Perpetual i \ niggle between authority 
and liberty in all governments, 44. Violent innovations dangerous 
to government, 415. Sometimes prove happy in the iflue; in* 
ftanced in the reign of Henry VIII. and Cliarles I. 416. 

Greece, its advantages from its iitjatiou, i. 1 1 1. * 

— — — its whole military force, i. 385. 

numbers of its inhabitants i. 396. 

Grotius quoted, ii. 564, Note [PP]. 

Gutlf and Ghibbeljine parties, i. 58. 

Guicciardin quoted, i. 245. ii. 339. 

Guflavus Vaza, i. 339, 

H ARDOUIN, Pere, quoted, i, 480, Note [MMj. 

Harrington, his Oceana, cenfured, i. 449. 

■ ■ ■ — — quoted, i. 50, 85. 

Heliogabalus, a conic done, ii. 384. 

Henry IV. of France, his character, ii. 282. 

a faying of his, i. 474, Note [S J. 

Henry the IVth and Vllth of England, their. title, i. 4H. 

Helvetia, its inhabitants, i. 399. 

Hereditary right, how important, i. 437. 

Herefy, appellation refts commonly on the fidt of reafon: Exarr* 
pits, ii. 401. 
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Hero-worlhip, ii. 382. 

Hf.rodian quoted, i. 389, 397, 422. ii. 384. 

Herodotus quoted, i. 370, 379 > 3 8 5 * “• 2 79 » 37 < 5 , 378, 396, 
- 402, 416, 418. 

Hatha, goddefs of the Saxons/ ii. 385. 

Hesiod, no? a thrift properly fpeaking, ii. 378. 

■ ; inconfiftency in his theology, ii. 390. 

— quoted, i. 35c. ii. 378, 383, 390. 567, Note [YYJ. 

' Hiero, King of Syracufc, his policy, i. 304. 

Hirtius quoted, i. 363. % • 

..Homer, his character, 1.208. his ethics, i. 203. ii. 279. Inconfif- 
tcncy of his theology, ii. 390. quoted, ii. 376, 382, 390. 

Ilomer and Hefiod, canonical books of ancient paganifm, ii. 378, 
Honefty the belt policy, ii. 305. 

Hope and ftar defended, ii. 169, 170. 

Horace quoted, i. 84, 104, 116, 122, 173, 223, 347, 393-4^3., 
Mtf<r [00]. ii. 173, 247, 340, 3*4. 

IlqjUsy its iignification in old Latin, i. 472, Note [O]. 

Human life, general idea of it, i. 1 63. 

nature, its dignity, i. 75. 

Humility, its ca lifts, ii. 176. 

Hufbandmcn, what pioportion they bear to manufacturers, i. 228. 
Hutchinfon, Mr, quoted, i. 325. 

Hyde do religiune vetcrum Peifarum, quoted, ii. 391, 397. 


J ANSENISTS, their genius, i. 74. ii. 552, Note [Lj. 

Ice, reports of it not credible to an Indian, ii. 1 18. 

Ideas, their aflbeiation, ii. 34, 35, £f)V- 60. 

their origin, ii. *8, &c. 

Idolatry, its origin from polytheifm, ii. 383. 

Jeluifts, their refinements, ii. 4 4. 

jews, their national character, whence, ii. 568, Note [CCC j. 

reafon of their infurre&ion, ii. 407. 

Jewifli religion and Egyptian refembling, ii. 568, Note [CCCj. 
Ignorance of caufes, the origin of polytheifm, ii. 371. 

Immaculate conception, a popular opinion, ii. 389. 

Immortality of the foul, on what founded, ii. 144. 

Impiety of popular religions, ii. 414. 

Impreflions, what, ii. 29. 

Impotence and barreitnefs, ii. 270. 

Incelt, whence its crime, ii. 237. 

Independents, their genius, i. 72. 

Indians juftly incredulous with regard to ice, ii. 1 1 8. 

Induftry, its merit, whence, ii. 263^ 

Inftruftions to members, i. 40. 

Intereft, private, how far the foundation of government, i. 37. pub- 
lic, ibid. # 


Intereft, 
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Intereft, its lowncfs, whence, u 268. ufeful, 273. 

Johnfon, Ben, his ‘charader, i. 476, Note [Z]. 
lonians and Dorians, tribes of Greeks, i. 189* 

Jofcphus quoted, i. 482, Note [NN]. 484, Note [QQQ 
Joy, grief, explained, ii. 168. 4i 

Iphicrates, a faying of his, ii. 388. 

Isocrates quoted, i. 348, 365, 366. 

Irifli* their idea of merit, ii. 304. 

Italians, caufe of their effeminacy, i. 279. 

Italy, ancient and modem, number of its inhabitants, i. 40O. 

Julian quoted, i. 377. 

Juft ice, fource of its merit, ii. 2 16. farther explained, 325. 

Juftin quoted, i. 385, 399. 

Juftinian quoted, n 122. 

Juvenal quoted, i. 116, 1887352,393, 400. ii. 210, 413. 

JL» 

L AMPRIDIUS quoted, i. 374. 

Laws of the twelve tables, i. 107. 

Laws of juftice, whence derived, ii. 283. 

- of nature, ii. 234 

Louis XIV. numbers of his armies, i. 24 3. 

Liberty and Necessity, a difpute of words, ii. 88. 

Liberty, civil, its advantages, i. 81, tfc. 104, 105, 106. 

Liberty of the prefs, why peculiar to Great Britain, i. 21, £sV. 
Lipfius, Julius, quoted, i. 350. 

Livy, a lincere religionill, ii, 41:. quoted, >• 33* 5?» 1&3» 23 1» 

» 9 2 » 3 ° 3 * 35 8 > 3 ^ 4 *. 3 6 9 * »• 33 8 > 4 l8 - 

JiOCke, Mr, quoted, i. 8y, 424. ii. 65, 73, 173, 54 3, A r 0/e [AJ. 

547, Abfr[D]. # 

Longinus quoted, 1.92, 96. ii. 276, 377. 

LovefLein party in Holland, i. 64. 

Love and hatred, whence derived, ii. 1 89. 

Lucan quoted, i. 353. 

Lucian quoted, i. 157. 476, Note [ZJ. 479, Note [HHJ. ii. 125, 
130, 268, 3 jo, 376, 41 1, 415, 417. 

Lucretius, his charader, i. 174. quoted, ii. 130, 383. 

Luxury, its different fenfes, i. 241. its advantages, 243, 244. its 
difad vantages, 252, 233. 

Luxurious ages moil happy, i. 242, 243. moft virtuous, ibid. 
Lysias, genius of bis eloquence, i. 99. quoted, i. 362, 363, 370# 
37 <>, 379 > 3 S *> 3 8 4 - »• 35 6 * 

M 

M ACHIAVEL, bis refledion on Chriftianitjr, ii. 399. quoted, 
u 30, 31, 81, 222, 449. ii. 262, 405. 

Magians, thcir # fajth, ii. 391. 

Maulet, Monfieur, his account of Egypt, quoted, i. 334, J96. 
Malebranche quoted, M. 548, Note [DJ. 556, Note [TJ. 

\ Mandevillc, 
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t - Malice, whence it is derived, ii. 190. 

. Itfandevillc, Dr, quoted, i. 252. 

^fhnilius quoted, ii. 376. 

Marcellinils, Animianus, quoted, i. 482, Note [NN]. 

Martial qftoted, i. 347, 353, 466. ii. 567, Note [XXJ. 

Mary, Virgin, became a deity among the Cathplics, ii. 389. 
.xMhfTacres, ancient, enumerated from Diodorus Siculus, i. 47 7, 
li Note [BB]. 

Mathematics, their foundation, ii, 473, Note £P]. their advan-% 
tages, 69. 

5 Maurice, Prince of Orange, his faying, ii. 288. 

Melon, Monfieur, quoted, i. 229. 473, Note 
^•Memory, its merit, whence derived, ii. 266. 

Menander quoted, i. 469, Note [HJ. 

, Merit, perfonal, how the object of piide, ii. 177. 

delineated, ii. 291, &V. 

Metaphyfics, what, ii. 20, 21. 

Mine, thine, ii. 227. 

Miracles, on what their evidence is founded, ii. 114, &c. 

defined, ii. 119. one mentioned by De Ret/. 127. 

Mixture of affc&ions, ii. 1 73. 

Moddly, whence its merit, ii. 286. 

Moliere, i. 123. 

Molinifts, their genius, i. 74, ii. 5J2, Note [Ll. 

Monarchy, elective, hereditary, which preferable, f. 28. 

Monarchy and republic, their advantages and diiadvantages with 
regard to the ar^, i. 113, 1 14, 1 15. 

Money, its continued increafe advantageous, i. 256. # 

~ its diffuiion advantageous, i. 260, 261. 

Montaigne quoted, ii. 336* 

Montesquieu quoted, i. 340, 401. ii. 556, Note [T*j. 

Monument um Ancyrianum quoted, i. 387. 

Morals, their ftandard, i. 203. 

■ — — not flu&uating, ii. 354. 

Morality hurt by popular religions, ii. 418. 

Moral caufes, have chief influence on populoufnefs, i. 341. 
Mufcovites, their manners, i. 12 1. 

N 


N ATURE, flateof deferibed, ii. 221. imaginary, 556, Note [S], 
Natural, in what fenfe juftice is natural, ii. 564, Note [Qg], 
Navigation, ancient, how imperfeA, ii. 381. 

9 Necessity, its definition, ii. 89, 103. 

Negroes, their charafter, i. 472, Note [MJ. 

Nepos,. Cornelius, quoted, i. 349. 9 

Neri and Bianchi, parties in Florence, i. 57. 
tyewton, Sir Ifaac, his rule of philofophiaing ii. 234. 

Newton, Locke, Clqrke, Arians,andSocinian$, ii^ 6 g 9 [DDD] 

Vo).. II* O o * Nicholas 
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Nicholas, Saint, became a deity among the Muscovites, ii. 389# 
Nifus, or ftrong endeavour, not the origin of the idea of power, u. 
547, Note [C]. 

Northern nations, their fwarms, no proof of populoufpefs, i. 396. 
Numatianus, Claudius Rutilius, his contempt of die Jewifti, and 
consequently of the Chriftian, Religion, ii. 407. 

0 ' 

O BEDIENCE, paffive, i. 426, fc fc. 

Obligation* interefted to virtue, ii. 301. 

Olympiodorus quoted, i. y6y. 

Opinion, the real foundation of government, i. 37. 

Orange, family of, their partizajis, i. 64. 

Oratoribus, dialog, de, quoted, i. 187. 

Oftracifm of Athens, petahfm of Syracufe, i. 302. 

Ovid quoted, i. 104, 1 16* 344, 394, 396. ii. 376, 378* 4 l 7 * 

P 

P AINTERS, modem, unhappy in their fubjefts, i. 201. 

Paper credit and banks, whether advantageous, i. 255, 287, 28 8 
Paris, L’Abbe de, his miracles, ii. 552, Note [L]. 

Parliament, how far it fliould be independent, i. 47, &c. 

Parncl, Dr, his chara&er as a writer, i. 176. 

Parties in general, i. yj. perfonal, 56. real, 58, 59. 

of Great Britain, i. 62. 

Pafcal, his chara&cr, ii. 366. 

Paffions, their kinds, ii. 168. their objeftionsand caufes, 174. 
Paterculus quoted, i. 292, 377, 399. 

Pathetic and fublime, ii. 283. 

Paufanias quoted, i. 385. 

Pay, proportion between officers and Soldiers anciently, i. 357* 
Pericles, his eloquence, i. 100. 4 

Peripatetics, their mediums, ii. 2 5*9. 

Perfecution, whence derived, i. 60, 61. naturally attends the prin- 
ciple of unity of God, ii. 395. 

Ferfia, ancient, whether pofiWTcd of an ariftocracy, i. 465, Note [A]. 
Perfonify, to, natural, and the origin of polytheifm, ii. 351. 

Petrarch quoted, i. 225, 348. 

Petronius, i. 348, 394. ii. 354. 

Phxdrus quoted, ii. 558, Note [X]. 

Philip of Macedon, his character in Demofthenes, ii. 278. 

— — his occupation in the infernal regions, i. 158. 

Philip II. of Spain, i. 87. 

Philofophy, the two kinds of it, the obvious and abflrufe, ii. 18. ’ 
Phyfical caufes, their Small influence on populoufnefs, i. 339. 

Pindar, his fcholiaft quoted, 1 27. 

Plato quot!d,*i. 82, 314, 379, 424. ii. 340, 352, 412. cc6. Note 
[S]. 558, Note [X]. 567, Note [ZZ]. 

Platonift, i. 138. • 
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quoted, i. 381. 

Pliny the elder quoted, 1.120, 199, 2 65, 292^352, 389,4 66, 
• Note [C]. 476, Note [ AA]. 480, Note [LL]. ii. 368, 408. 567, 
Note [YY]. 568, Note [AAA]. 

—■ — — a pafiage of his examined, i. 480, Note [MM]. 

Pliny the younger, hishoufe, 1.387. quoted, 1 20, -277. ii. 381. 
J^lutarch quoted, i. 118, 156, 157, 182,191, 296,279, 314, 

V 33 *. 33 *. 343 . 3 + 9 . 353 . 355 . 359 . 3 ^. 3 <> 4 . 3 ^ 9 . 377 . h*> 

382, 399, 402. u. 210, 254, 277, 353, 381, 396, 399, 416. 

— a paflage of l\is examined, i. 401 .• 

Politenefs* whence its merit, ii. 284. 

Politics, a fcience, i. 24, &c, 

Political cuftoms of ancients and modems compared, i. 355, 33:6, 
Pollia and Papirut, Roman tribes, their animoiity, i. 57. 

Polybius quoted, i. 29, 117, 269, 292, 303, 304, 358, 376,- 385-, 
394> 39^> 4 11 * 4^6, Afo/e [B]- 47 2 > A r */r [O]. ii. 243, 266, 


337 . 339 ; 

Polygamy, its difadvantages, i. 164. 

Polytheifin, the primitive religion, ii. 363. its origin, 377. 
Pompey, his fupcrftition, ii. 408. 

Pope, Mr, his character, i. 174. quoted, 24, 1 96, 171, 462. 
Powfr, what its idea, ii. 72. 548, Note [£], 

Praflice, how ufeful to tafte, i. 212. 


Prejudice, how hurtful to tafte, i. 219. 

Pweibyterians, their character, i. 64, 65. 

Prefence, real, ii. 403. 

Prefling feamen, i. 336. 

Prieft, his chara&€r, i. 1 79. 

Priefts, their origin, i.^ 1 . 

Prior, Mr, quoted, i. 127. 

Pride, whence it arifcs,*ii. 176. 

Probability, what, ii. 65, 116. 

Promife, what, and whence its obligations, i. 407 
— not the origin of government, ibid. 

Proof, what, ii. 65, 1 15. 

I Property, its* equality impra&icable, ii. 226. defended, 229. 

why the fource of pride, ii. 183. 

rProteftant fucceflion, its advantages and difadvantages, i.437. 
Providence, particular, on what founded, ii. 145. 

Provinces, under wluft government molt oppreffed, i. 28. 
Pyrrhus, his faying of the Romans, i. 247. 

a. 

UAKERS, their chara&er, i. 71, 72. 

intilian quoted, i. 87, 96, ^77. ii. 252, 2$S, 41 r. 

R 


R ACINE, his charafter f i. 174. quoted, ii. 224! 

Ramfay, Chevalier, quoted, ii. 57^, Note [EEEJ. 

Oo 2 • 


Reafon 
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Reafon, when it Influences a&ion, only a cooler pafiion, i. 407* 

■ — how far v Che fource of morals, ii. 203. 

Reafon and tafte, their boundaries, i. 205. 

Reafon more precarious than tafte, i. 2 19. 

Reafons of ftatc, ii. 2 36. 

Refinement, in what refped ufeful, i. 264. 

Reynard his voyage to Lapland, quoted, ii. 376. 

Relations of ideas, one objecl of reafon, ii. 36. 

Religion, two principal qudtions with regard to it, ii. 362. 

— its Jirft principles, not primary hilt iecondary, ii. 365* 

Refeinblance, a fource of affociation, ii. 34, 35. 

Retz, Cardinal de, quoted, i.476. ii. J27. 

Revolution, in 1688, no contract or promife, i. 410. 

Rhamadan of the Turks, ii. 4 T9. 

Rhodes, number of its inhabitants, i. 3^3. 

Riches, why the object of pride or cileem, ii. 181, 271. 
Rochefoucault quoted, ii. I 99.566, Note [SSJ. 

57, »3, 86, 176. 

ancient, its fize and number of inhabitants, i. 388, 

name of its tutelar deity, concealed, ii. 568, Note f A A Aj. 

Romans, when molt corrupt, i. 32. anciently pirates, i. 473, AVr 
[ PJ. their government under the empire not burdenlome, i. 254. 
Roman empire, whether advantageous, i. 400. 

Roundhead party, i. 65. 

Rouffeau quoted, i. l T 3. 

Rowe, Mr. his tragedy cenfutab i. 200. 

S ADDER contains little vnoialitv, ii. 418. 

j>allc, Prince of, his faying of De RuyLer, ii. 40 
Sallust quoted, i. 86, ii6, 248, 363, 388. ii* 336, 357, 4 1 3, 
421. 

Saint Evrcmond’s chara&er of Turennc, ii. 262. 

— — — — ~~~ quoted, ii. 276. 

Sannazarius, cenfure of his pallorals, ii. 249. 

Scupufaire, what, ii. 392. 

Scepticism, ih 36, 52. exec (five, 152, £sV. moderate,, ifo. with it» 
garrl to the fenfes, 154. with regard to rcafon, 158. religious, 40b . 
Sceptic, the, i. 142!. 

Sciences, their divilion, ii\ 163. 

Scholaftic religion, its ufual ubfifrdity, ii. 400'; 

Scriptures, holy, quoted, ii- 217, 338. 

Scriptural and traditional religions compared, 11.409. 

Selfifl) and focial not oppofitc, ii. 3^:4. 

Self-love not tht foundation of moral fentiment, ii. 295. 

a t|Uotcd,J. 344, 348, 351, 355. ii. 325, 340, 378. 
the elder quoted, i. 3 33. 

Sentiment, how far the foSrec of morals, ii. 203, 309. 


Sextlv 
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, Sextus Empiricus quoted, i. 355. ii. 213, 3 8q, 413.558, i\fe* 

y, Lord, quoted, i. 83, 1 19, 333. 

Shakefpeare, his artifice in Othello, i. 198. quoted, ii. 275. 
Simplicity ia writing, i. 1 72. 

Slavery prejudicial to populoufnefs, i. 344. 

to humanity, i. 343. 
ig, God of, ii. 567, Note [YY]. 
s, his character, ii. 280. 

Soil, very fertile^no advantage, i. 239. 
j-Soldier, his character, i. 179. 

f Soldiers, what proportion they commonly bear to the people, i. 248. 
•Sophocles, his character, i. 174. 

Spain, ancient and modern, its inhabitants, . 399. 

Spaniard, his politenels, ii. 285. 

Sparta, its policy, i. 230. number of its inhabitants, 384, 

Spartian quoted, i. 480, Note [MM ]. ii. 407. 

Spencer quoted, ii, 279. 

Sportula, their bad tendency, i. 400. 

Stanian quoted, i. 293. 

States, fmall, their advantage, i. 356. 

Stoic, the, i. 1 30. 

Stoics, their idea of Providence, ii. 367. 

their fupcrftition, ii. 41 1. 

Strabo quoted, i. 315, 347, 351, 375, 378, 391, 394, 398, 399, 
401. 471, Note [it]. 480,* Note [KK]. 482, Note [NN]. ii. 
375* 39?- 

Stuart family, whether their fucceffion ought to have been retained, 
i. 437. whether rcftorC d, 445. % 

Subjects, particular, fuit not with refinement, i. 227. 

Suetonius quoted, i. 29, 343, 347, 387, 388, 389, 400. 466, 
Note [C]. ii. 127, 347, 378, 397, 408. 

Suidas quoted, i. 100. 483, Note [QCjQ. 

Superflit ion defined, i. 70, 71, &7V. 

Swift, Dr, quoted, i. 280, 294. 478, Note [DD]. ii. 262. 

~ r cophant, its original fenfe, i. 279. 
empathy, the great fource of moral fentiment, ii. 249, 275. 
tacufe, its extent and number of its inhabitants, i. 384. 

T 

T ACITUS, fomewhat fuperflitious, though profane^ ii. 41 1. 

quoted, i. 22, 29, 64, 106, 118, 327, 347, 356, 355,361, 

- 3 ft 7> 397> 4 0I > 4 I 4- 473> Note C p ]- 47^, Note [AA].ii. 126, 
278, 385, 41 1, 562, Note [LL]. 568, Note [CCC]. 
isso quoted, i. 84, 127. • 

Tafle, it Standard, i. 202. 

Taxes, when hurtful, i. 309, 310. 

do not fall ultimately on land, i. 312. 

Tefopttf 
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Temple, Sir Wijliam, i. 85, 189, 310. 

Tendency of a&ions, not their accidental'confequences, regarded in 
morals, ii. 561, Note [EE]. ' f? 

Terence, his chara&er, i. 176. quoted, 11S, 222. 

Tertullian quoted, i. 484, Note [Qg]. , 

Thebes, number of its inhabitants, i. 383. 

Theifm, its origin from polytheifm, ii. 385. 

Theifm and polytheifm compared, ii. 395. 

Theocritus, i. 376. 

Thinkers, abltrufc, hotv ufeful, i. 226. (hallow, ibid. 

Thucydides, the firft hiftorian, i. 375- 

quoted, i. 161, 230, 292, 302, 358, 364, 371, 375 J 

380,381,385.^279,399. 

Timon of Athens, his affection to Alcibiades, ii. 253. 

Timotlieus the poet, hisliymn to Diana, ii* 416* 

Tillotfon, his argument againft the real prefence, i. 114* 

Toleration naturally attends polytheifm, ii. 394. 

Tory party, i. 61. their fpcculative fyftem, i. 404. 

Tot, Monf. du, quoted, i. 473, Note “ “ “ 

Touruefort, Monf. quoted, i. 168, 391. 

Tragedy, why it pleafes, i. 193. 

Tranquillity of mind, whence its merit, ii. 279. 

Treafures, their effects, i. 287. 

Turluih governfnent, i. 313. 

Tyrannicide, why blameable, ii. 214. 

Tyrants* ancient, their cruelty, i. 365. 

U 

U STAR 1 Z, Geronimo de, quoted, i. 341.' 

Ufurjfetion, what, i. 41 1. " 

Utility, a fourcc of approbation, ii. 21,2. why, 24C. 

.. to others, ii. 318. to oiirfelves, 274. 

V 

V ALERIUS Maximus quoted, 1.480, Note [LL]. . 

Vanity, allies eafily to virtue, i. 80. why blamed, ii. 269. 
Varro quoted, i. 351, 352, 394, 400. ii.407. 

Vauban quoted, i. 286. 

Vega, Garcillailb de la, quoted, i. 276. 

‘Vernal, its fenfe and inferences from it, i. 475, Note [X]. 

Verney, Paris de, quoted, i. 473, Note [QJ. 

Vefpaiian, his miracle, ii. 1 26. 

Viftor, Aurelius, quoted, i. 480, Note [MM]. 

Viftor, Publius, quoted, i. 384. 480, Note [MM]. 

Virgil, his cliarafter, i. 175. quoted, ii. 270, 325. 

Virtue and vfee defined, ii. 3105. 

Vis inertiaejjrii#347, Note [DD]. 

Vitellius, his meannefs, ii. 277. 

Vittuvius quoted, J. 480* Note [KK]» 

• Voluntary . 
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Voluntary and involuntary, why made by the modems fo cflential t J 
morals, ii. 340. 

[ voltaire quoted, i. 22, 

Vqpifcus quoted, i. 384, 390. 483, Note [ 00 ]. 

Voflius quoted, i. 340. 480, Note [MM]. 

W ■ • 

r ALLER, his character, i. 124. 

>vv Wifdom, its merit, whence, ii. 2 65. 

JWit or ingenuity, its rflerit, whence, ii. 285*. # 

"whig party, i-^j. their fpeculative fyftem, i. 404* 

■yWolfey, Cardinal^. 1 18. 

} Women, timorous and fuperditious, ii. 374. 

Wondej, the paflion of, inclines us to believe miracles, ii. 121. 

'ENOPHON, his fuperflition, ii. 569, Note [DDD]. 

quoted, 1.82, 89, 300, 301, 351, 357, 365, 

373 . 380, 381, 383, 384, 396. ii. 270, 34 - 7 » 

Xerxes, his purfuit of new pleafures, i. 125. 
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